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lesson that a first-class man could be also a bit of a dandy. The room which 


the pair sat was a large, airy apartment, with two mullioned windows 





] 
) 


serenely down on to the quadrangle below, and had it been furnis 


l I iy 
would have seemed exceedingly pleasant quarters to a visitor standing at the door 
But its actual fittings showed convincingly that its present occupant cared thing 
for comfort or elegance. A few reproductions of the austerest early Italian art 
sandwiched in among the rows of bookcases which literally hid the four walls, 
were all the ornament on which the eyes could light. Everywhere | 
papers were strewed in wild confusion; even the table on which the f 


was set was half occupied by an untidy heap of manuscripts and volumes. t every 
turn the visitor would jostle against ragged paper-bound German « 

type-written lectures, uncorrected proofs, or forbidding folios, amidst an 
occasional yellow French novel shyly peeped out, as if ashamed to be found in 


such very serious company. 





Whitworth continued to pace up and down, to all intents « 


friend’s presence; so Eversley, after watching him for a moment with a must 
smile, deliberately finished his lunch, lit a cigarette, cleared out some of the litter 
from the nearest armchair, and flung himself into the vacant space. 

He had not long to wait in silence. Whitworth, after a few mor 
a minute or two hunting for the matches, and then stopped in front t 


recumbent figure. 
“T have been thinking of what you say,” he resumed, “and I d 
right. By all means take a holiday, only don’t go and throw you 
not worthy of you. I have no wish to flatter you, but you ar 
have ever had, and I don’t desire to see you cutting your throat, as so 
pupils have done. You are capable of great things if you will make up 
to live laborious days and scorn what is called success up here.” 
“Write a History of Metaphysics, I suppose,” put in Eversley slyly 
Whitworth blew a cloud of impatient smoke. “ You needn’t moc 


a little sadly. “I have to do what I can; and, honestly, you cc 


better yourself. I am a dull dog, while you are lively and can write bi No, 
no, there is no need for you to embark on a History of Metaphysi 
plenty of serious philosophical work waiting to be done if, and only if, you cai 


resist the World, the Flesh, and the Extensionists. 


“And then, at the end of my seven years, I shall hav 
epoch-making book, on let’s say the Platonists, which will be praised by 
and I shall be ready to slip into the workhouse.” 

Whitworth shook his head mournfully; but Eversley went on with warmth 
“Yes, that is it. I am to become an original researcher, to find the k 
mythologies, collect this sort of thing (with a vivacious wave of his hand at the 
groaning bookshelves), become old before my time and a beggar into the 

‘So you say; but what is the alternative? Lecture to women 1 
towns, scribble manuals for the kitchen and working men’s club 
into a child of Gibeon, a hewer of lectures and a drawer of synopses for every 
college that chooses to sweat you.” 

“But some one must write the manuals, and who better tl t wh 
know r 

“Manuals!” retorted his former tutor with an angry snort—‘ peduals mean ! 
miserable pot-boilers which the third-class man can produce and the f lass 


man understand. My dear Eversley, you surely don’t mean to turn yourself into 


an extensionist hack, and sell your soul and body to the devil 
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life. Oh, it’s shocking! Why, Socrates used occasionally to be giddy, now 


didn’t he?” 

Accordingly Miss Nelly lost no time in taking him in hand. She gave him 
unlimited practice at tennis, picked him the daintiest flowers for his buttonhole, 
and risked her life in teaching him to paddle her tiny Canadian canoe, while she 
sang to him on her banjo the latest comic song. After dinner on moonlight nights 
he was initiated into the mysterious joys of hide-and-seek in the shrubberies, and for 
wet days (of which there were plenty) there was always the billiard-room, where his 
despairing efforts to make cannons sent his instructress into shrieks of merciless 
laughter. But she could be serious too. Whitworth was only too glad humbly to 
carry her paint-box and camp-stool when the young lady wrestled heroically with 
Highland sunsets; and though he absolutely declined to shoot, he could always 
accompany the ladies when they joined the “ murderers” at lunch; and on such 
occasions (not to speak of drives in the pony cart), there were only too many 
opportunities for long /éte-d-¢éfes, when, in obedience to her demands, he would 
pour forth from his stores of learning into sympathetic ears. ‘“ You make me so 
dreadfully ashamed of myself!” his companion would say, with a plaintive sigh. 
“T am horribly ignorant of ‘hose sort of things; but how nice it is to have a 
human dictionary to consult! Now, we will make a bargain: I will tell you about 
burlesques, and you shall tell me about Aristotle; and you won’t mind if I ask 
questions, will you? For I do want to know.” And she would generally add, with 
confiding pathos in her soft grey eyes, ‘Just confess at once how stupid I am. 
How you must hate stupid people !” 

What was poor Whitworth to do, raked by the irresistible artillery of coy glances, 
half admiring, half quizzing, trills of birdlike laughter, and a seductively musical 
voice, backed by Redfern’s most bewitching costumes? He sorrowfully admitted 
to himself that he was but a clownish Cymon to this fascinating Iphigeneia ; and 
do what he would, when alone he could not banish from his imagination the 
piquant vision of a lissom figure, a delicate oval face with its mobile mouth, saucy 
chin, and rebellious locks of rippling brown hair. Half unconsciously, yet cursing 
his waywardness, he came to compare himself with the other men whom he met 
at the Lodge—and the comparison only made him moody and savage. Why was 
he not like the rest of the world? he would ask fiercely, as he dressed in the 
morning, and with unmitigated loathing for his ill-fitting clothes and clumsy boots, 
would recollect bitterly the neat get-up and well-groomed appearance of the three 
or four young men who could all boat and shoot and play billiards—yes, and 
lightly flirt with Miss Nelly to the manner born. What, after all, was the whole 
science of Egypt when contrasted with a knowledge of the last don-mot of Pall 
Mall and the fascinating jargon of Mayfair drawing-rooms! For one of the young 
men in particular—Miss Nelly’s cousin—he conceived a special aversion: a robust 
young exquisite who treated him with good-humoured tolerance, but who seemed 
to consider that he had a right to monopolise his young hostess’ company. ‘The 
fact that his young hostess never lost an opportunity of scoring off this gilded 
youth afforded Whitworth no consolation, and he openly avowed to himself that 
he was jealous. 

“T can’t imagine what you see in him,” he bluntly remarked one day. 

Miss Nelly blushed very prettily. ‘Poor Frank!” she replied sweetly. “ Oh, 
well, he’s not such a bad boy. He can’t help, I suppose, rating boot-varnish 
above metaphysics.” 

Whitworth winced at the retort, and never referred to the subject again; 
though it might have opened even his eyes a little had he overheard the fragment 
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of a conversation which took place in a corner of the billiard-room the same 
evening. 

“] wish to goodness, Frank,” Nelly said almost pettishly, as she bade the 
young man good-night, “you would not put Mr. Whitworth’s back up as 
you do.” 

“T put his back up! What on earth do you mean? I have been kindness 
itself to the old scarecrow.” 

“ Now,” coaxingly, “I want you to be ever so nice to him. He’s a really 
good sort, in spite of his boots, though he almost makes me cry with laughter at 
times. I promised Mabel I would be kind to him, you know.” 

“Oh, he’s not a bad old fellow. But why does he stare at me so solemnly? 
Upon my word, Nelly, I believe he’s jealous.” 

“Well, sir, and if he is, he’s not the only man in that state of mind. - Whatever 
you may think, Frank, I am very fond of him; so you can put that in your pipe 
and digest it.” And Miss Nelly swept a little curtsey and vanished, leaving the 
young man somewhat mystified. 

To do Miss Nelly justice, her statement was the sober truth. At first she had 
been inclined to make fun of this gaunt, awkward man; but by degrees his utter 
loneliness and childlike simplicity appealed to what she was pleased to call her 
heart. 3efore long she gave up exploiting his uncouth zazveté, and even found 
some pleasure in drawing him out and causing him to appear at his best. For 
Whitworth was utterly unlike any man she had hitherto met. His obvious con- 
fidence in her sincerity was a subtly flattering tribute to her vanity, and there 


was something almost touching in his deep seriousness. At times his grave face 
haunted her as a silent and eloquent witness to the uncomfortable truth that 
life could not always be an enchanting dance of gaiety. Once, when her maid 


was brushing her hair, she even went so far as to reproach herself. “I can’t 
help being pretty,” she half muttered, with a complacent glance at the mirror; 
“nor can I help being charming to him, but——” and then she dismissed the 
conclusion with a moue of dissatisfaction. It was exactly that “but” which 
Whitworth had made up his mind to avoid. After a sleepless night of inward 
wrestling he pronounced that he had been making a fool of himself, and determined 
to retire without more ado to his “ History of Metaphysics” and the cloistered 
seclusion of his college rooms. Dz¢s adliter visum. Whitworth forgot that by this 
time he had lost control over his fate. 

“Tt will always be a pleasant reminiscence,” he thought grimly, as he awaited 
Miss Nelly in the drawing-room. But his stern resolve melted like snow when he 
was confronted with the young lady herself, who came in fresh as the dawn, and 
smiling a gracious welcome. Whitworth gravely explained his errand. 

“What! going at once!” she cried, with the prettiest affectation of demure 
dismay. “Oh, what a shame! Mamma will be so disappointed. It is very 
unkind of you, Mr. Whitworth, and just as we have arranged to have a dance. I 
call it cruel.” 

It was in vain to protest that he could not and would not dance. 

“What nonsense!” Miss Nelly exclaimed briskly. “That is very easily mended. 
I promise you, if you will submit yourself to my care, I will teach you to waltz in 
an afternoon. We really can'¢ let you go. Frank was only saying yesterday [oh, 
Miss Nelly !] that the party would not be complete without you. Of course,” she 
added, “if you must go, you must. I’m afraid we can’t compete with Spinoza.” 
Then, seeing him waver, “I had set my heart on your being there. Now, you will 
stay, just to please me, won’t you?” And when this was uttered in soft, pleading 
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accents, with a shy, yet wistful glance, even metaphysicians are human, and Whitworth, 
needless to say, consented. 

The afternoon turning out wet was spent in a dancing-lesson. The drawing-room 
was cleared, and Whitworth was put through the mysterious intricacies of the waltz 
by Miss Nelly herself, whose nimble little feet twinkled over the floor for his 
especial benefit, while the young men approved with godless plaudits of his uncouth 
efforts to rival her entrancing evolutions. And when Miss Nelly affected to be 
tired, Whitworth was handed over to another of the young ladies, and she perched 
herself up on a table, clapping her hands to stimulate him to fresh exertions—a 
veritable crowned Circe rejoicing in the gambollings of her charmed victim. 

The dance screwed his courage up to take the final plunge. On the day 
following—his last day at Arisaig—a great picnic had been planned to visit a 
weird inland loch, famed throughout the centuries as the home of a saintly recluse 
who had sought in its rocky recesses a refuge from the inconvenient attentions of 
a love-sick admirer. 

Nothing could surpass Miss Nelly’s spirits on that day. Attired in her most 


| becoming blue serge and sailor hat, to Whitworth especially she appeared a phantom 
of delight, as dazzling as the sunbeams which sparkled on the azure expanse of 
water nestling under the circle of purple mountains. Fortune, too, was kind 
to him, for the chance that he awaited came without any gauche manceuvring on 
his part. 

j “Tam tired of unpacking,” Miss Nelly cried, as the hampers were produced. 
“Come, Mr. Whitworth, it is your last day: you shall show me the monster’s cave 
and tell me his history until the beasts are ready to be fed,” and off she tripped 
“ with the willing Whitworth in train. 

' After they had explored the forbidding abode of the saint, and had once more 
scrambled breathless into the glad sunlight, Miss Nelly seated herself on a rock 
by the water’s edge, and began to throw pebbles aimlessly into the loch. ‘So 
‘ you are really going?” she said, after a moment’s silence. ‘“ Well, Mr. Whitworth, 
candidly, we shall miss you.” 

i Whitworth sat down on another stone at her feet. ‘I don’t think I knew what 
d life was until I came here,” he began, slowly. ‘It seems to me that hitherto I 
. have been behaving like the saint. I have turned my back on all that is pleasant 
‘ and imagined I was a hero for doing it. After all, some of us in the nineteenth 
i century can be as great fools as the monks of the fifth.” 

. “You always take such a gloomy view,” was her reply, as she dug one little 
: brown shoe into the sand. ‘“Can’t you cheer up and enjoy the present?” and 
another pebble went with a vicious plop into the water. ‘ You, at any rate, 
. have taken no vows: the world is at your elbow, and you can always drink the 
4 cup it offers you.” 


I “Tt is not that,” Whitworth commenced; and then, before he was aware of 
it, he had blurted out a fervent declaration of his passion, ending with a pathetic 
appeal to save him from wrecking his career. 

Miss Nelly drew a quick breath. “Oh, Mr. Whitworth,” she said softly, “ why 
will you talk like that? You can’t mean it: it is impossible, quite impossible. You 


| must forget me and all my madcap sayings.” 
ay P ag ihe: ves . ° . : 

“But I do mean it,” protested Whitworth, with fierce concentration. “I do not 
1e 


af speak lightly. Do you suppose I would have ever stayed here had it not been for 
you, in the hope that some day you might open up a new chapter in my life? I 
dare say you think I am mad, but I cannot help it. I cannot live without you.” 
“Mad,” she replied gently,—‘‘ oh, I never said that. I—I only meant I didn't 
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think you were in earnest. Believe me, I never thought you meant /Azs, by staying 
on. How can you have deceived yourself so? No, Mr. Whitworth, it cannot be. 
I am not the wife for you: trust me, I am not. 

“In earnest!” he reiterated bitterly. ‘“ Would a man of my habits speak to you 
as I have done if he were not in earnest ?” 

“T am very, very sorry, but I can only repeat what I have already said. You 
must forget me, Mr. Whitworth. Besides, do you not know I am as good as 
engaged to my cousin Frank? How can | listen to you?” 

“Engaged!” he muttered brokenly: “oh, why didn’t you tell me? You might 
have spared me this humiliation.” 

*“T thought you knew,” she replied, somewhat lamely. “ Every one else did. 
Was I to go about with a ticket round my neck, labelled like a railway carriage, 
‘engaged,’ with the name of the possessor written below. ‘I am very sorry, but 
I never imagined : 

“T think you have behaved like a wicked woman,” burst out poor Whitworth 
in despair. 

A deep red flush mounted into her cheeks, making her look lovelier than ever. 
“T scorn that remark,” she said, with a proud toss of her head, yet with half a sob 
in her voice. “I don’t think you quite know what you are saying.” Then, moved 
by sudden compassion at his complete prostration: “Come, Mr. Whitworth, let 
bygones be bygones, and forget what has passed between us. If I deceived you, 1 
ask your pardon. Let us at any rate remain friends. You will forgive me?—you 
must!” And she turned to him with an enchanting air of penitence, and he could 
see tears glistening in the soft eyes. 

He took the dainty gloved hand that was proffered him with a choking 
ejaculation, and then they both remained doggedly silent, staring solemnly across 
the blue waters at the panorama of sombre mountains, while the gulls flashed with 
mocking cries above their heads. How long they might have sat there neither 
knew, but they were suddenly interrupted by a cheery voice behind them, crying, “1 
say, you two, are you never coming ?” 

Miss Nelly jumped to her feet. “Oh, it’s you, Frank!” she said, with relief. 
Then lightly to Whitworth, ““Come: lunch is ready. What, after all, are metaphysics 
to champagne ? ” 

Whitworth turned slowly round and faced both speakers, while Miss Nelly 
rattled on gaily: “You have just come in time, Frank, to save us from quarrelling. 
Mr. Whitworth and I have been discussing the saint’s conduct, and we couldn’t 
agree. I maintained that his young woman was a fool to throw herself into the 
loch when the holy man would have nothing to say to her, and Mr. Whitworth 
won’t see it.” 

Whitworth glanced at her, and then added, grimly, “It would have been better 
had she thrown him in first.” 

“And then, I suppose, returned to string number two?” laughed Frank. 

“Precisely so; but it is not every one who is so lucky as to have two strings 
to their bow.” 

With this cynical comment they returned to lunch. The picnic, however, 
every one felt was a failure; and yet it would have been impossible to guess, from 
the subsequent conduct of the chief actors, that the hermit’s humble retreat 
had witnessed another virtual tragedy. The day continued provokingly brilliant, 
and its splendour seemed to goad Whitworth into social efforts that quite 
bewildered the party; while, as for Miss Nelly, she poured out paradoxes with 
But, in spite of her ceaseless flow of spirits, she always felt 





feverish energy. 
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two solemn and reproachful eyes fixed on her, and their mute gaze withered her 
sauciest retorts into feeble impotence. 

The same night Whitworth, pleading business, left for Oxford; and that episode 
in his life was closed. And so it came to pass that “The History of Metaphysics,” 
when it finally appeared, contained a cruel yet masterly exfosé of the worthlessness 
of “women’s rights,” which spread dismay among the dovecots of the daughters of 
the Philistines. In Oxford, too, his crowded lectures on Philosophy positively 
scintillated with weighty and stinging epigrams on the essential inferiority of the 
female mind:—aphorisms hailed with unholy joy by the undergraduates and 
faithfully taken down (as a lecturer’s words always are) by the ladies’ contingent 
on the dais. 

“Scotty! didn’t the Whitter let himself go this morning!” the clever scholar 
would remark after one of these astonishing displays. “He rubbed it in with 
salt, and, by Jove! I hope those girls liked it. He’s ‘a confirmed old misogynist 
—all these philosophers are, but I really don’t know why. I suppose he never 
spoke to a decent girl in his life.” 

Undergraduates are generally right in their conclusions, but they are not always 
right in their reasons, and there are some of us who know better. 


C. GRANT ROBERTSON. 


INSOMNIA. 


PRAY for sleep, for all my nights go by 

In pain unceasing and unpitying ache ; 
I let Love die; and on the cold grey lake, 
Whose shores recede, I toss and toss for aye. 
I pray for work ; grim work, whose remedy, 
Saving, not for ourselves, but others’ sake, 
Alone new life and new content can make, 
And lift the surcharge from our memory. 


But Love, the soul of Work and Rest, is dead ; 
How shall I help, that am myself so sore ? 

How lead, whose eyes are dim with tears unshed ? 
Ah, Love, dead Love, unclose thy lids once more, 
One look of trust and hope, one last farewell! 


To work, to work! there clangs the morning bell. 


ed 
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UW Brewer, 
The ‘‘Spaniards,'’ Hampstead. 


NOTES ON SOME DICKENS PLACES AND PEOPLE. 





HERE was a short correspondence, some few months 
ago, in one of the papers, which interested me a good 
deal as illustrating the curiously serious manner in 
which a great many people, to this day, treat questions 
of the topography of the writings of Charles Dickens. 
It began by somebody inquiring whereabouts in 
Kentish Town he could find the site of the “ Boot” 
Tavern, described in “Barnaby Rudge,” and was 





closed by a letter which pointed out with unimpeach- 
able correctness that the “ Boot” was said. in the book 

















to have been ‘“‘a lone house of public entertainment 
situated in the fields at the back of the Foundling Hospital,” and could, there- 
fore, never have had anything whatever to do with Kentish Town. In addition 
to this the writer stated, no doubt with equal truth, that the ‘“ Boot” public-house 
which now stands in Cromer Street is a direct successor of the old Gordon Riots 
Tavern, and stands upon its actual site ; and, if I remember rightly, that the present 
landlord is a descendant of mine host of 1780—which, by-the-bye, does not seem 
to be much to be proud of. It is true that the compiler of “Old and New London” 
states that “the ‘Boat,’ an isolated tavern in the open fields at the back of the 
Foundling, doubtless commemorated the time when boats and barges came up the 
Fleet River as far as Battle Bridge,” and further identifies it by saying that “it 
formed the headquarters of the rioters and incendiaries who aided and abetted Lord 
George Gordon in his anti-Popish riots in 1780.” But, while the latter statement 
is correct enough, I think the writer must have been deluded by a misprint or an 
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error in transcription, and, 
having thus got at “ Boat” 
instead of “ Boot,” evolved 
the derivation of the sign 
from his inner conscious- 
ness and not from any 
trustworthy antiquarian 
authority — a supposition 
which is greatly strength- 
ened by the fact that the 
index declines to have 
anything to do with “ Boat,” 
but adheres without hesi- 
tation to “ Boot.” 

Thus, I take it, there 
is no doubt about the 
accuracy of the letter to 
which I have alluded—so 
far at least ; but the writer 
went on to a point to 
which, I confess, I cannot 
follow him. He avers that 
he must be right because 
he was told, in the “ Boot,” 





by “the illustrious novelist 
himself,” in the year 1867 
or 1868, that that was the 
identical house he had in 
his mind’s eye when he was 
writing “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
My disposition to consider 





this an amiable hallucina- 
tion or an odd mistake is The “Boot,” Cromer Street. 

strengthened and, indeed, 

fully confirmed by two considerations. In the first place, it is not conceivable 
that the author, in describing a house which existed in 1780, should have troubled 
himself with a totally different building which took its place many years afterwards ; 
and, in the second place, I cannot imagine anything more unlikely than that “the 
illustrious novelist himself” should have been hob-nobbing and talking about his 
books with a casual stranger in the bar or bar-parlour—the precise locality is not 
specified—of a public-house in Cromer Street in the year 1867 or 1868, or at any 
date thereunto even distantly related. 

The mental confusion which is apparent in this account of Charles Dickens’s 
treatment of the “Boot” is typical of that which is displayed by a great many 
excellent Dickensites, who, in their desire to get as much as possible at the inner 
history of the books which they love so much, are perhaps a little inclined to be 
over-exacting, and to require more than, in the nature of things, they can get. The 
desire is one. which cannot fail to be most interesting and pleasant to me and to all 
the members of my father’s family, and a little genuine, disinterested hero-worship in 
these pessimistic and cynical days is aiways agreeable and refreshing ; but even a good 
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thing can be overdone, and I am afraid that the present is rather a case in point. In 
their wish to verify as closely as possible the places with which the Dickens books 
deal, people run a considerable danger of losing sight of the rather important fact that 
the imagination of the writer has generally, except in describing an actual place under 
its actual name, raised so considerable a superstructure on the basis of the original 
fact as to make it practically unrecognisable. It is true that many of the places 
described in Charles Dickens’s books were suggested by real localities or buildings, but 
the more the question comes to be examined the more clear it is that all that was 
done with the prototype was to use it as a painter or a sculptor uses a sketch, and 
that, under the hand of the writer and in the natural process of evolution, it has grown 
in almost every case into a finished picture with few if any very salient points about 
it to render its origin unmistakable. Photographic accuracy must not be demanded 
in these cases. 

My friend Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, as he makes clear in his recent volume “ Bozland,” 
is not of my way of thinking. He is not content with the knowledge that the “Great 
White Horse” at Ipswich is the veritable “Great White Horse” of “ Pickwick,” but 
is even feverishly anxious to be informed which was the actual room in which Mr. 
Pickwick had that embarrassing interview with the middle-aged spinster in the curl- 
papers, or in what particular corner of which particular corridor he waited until 
Mr. Samuel Weller came to his rescue. What was the exact itinerary followed by 
Little Nell and her Grandfather when they fled from London is as burning a question 
with Mr. Fitzgerald as if he were contemplating a personally-conducted tour; and 
he is seriously troubled in his mind by the impossibility of discovering the exact site 
of the Old Curiosity Shop—not, it would seem, consoling himself with the explicit 
disposal of the subject which is to be found in the concluding words of the book. 
But, logically speaking, if you are going to accept the author’s account of the place 
as being absolutely literal and exact, you must also accept and look upon as final 
the very plain statement that Kit “‘sometimes took them to the street where she 
lived; but new improvements had altered it so much, it was not like the same. 
The old house had been long ago pulled down, and a fine broad road was in its 
place. At first he would draw with his stick a square upon the ground to show 
them where it used to stand. But he soon became uncertain of the spot, and 
could only say it was thereabouts, he thought, and that these alterations were 
confusing. Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do things 
pass away, like a tale that is told.” The bearing of this last reflection, as the 
skipper of the Cautious Clara would have said, “lies in the application on it.” 

For people, however, who look at the matter in Mr. Fitzgerald’s way this is not 
enough ; nor, to take another instance, are they satisfied to know that the ‘“ Maypole” 
Inn in “ Barnaby Rudge ” was taken from the fine old “ King’s Head ”—still, I believe, 
in good preservation—at Chigwell. ‘Chigwell, my dear fellow,” wrote Charles Dickens 
to John Forster in the early days of their friendship, “is the greatest place in the 
world. . . . Such a delicious old inn opposite the churchyard—such a lovely ride— 
such beautiful scenery—such a sexton!” ‘They would not be content unless they 
knew for certain that the ground-plan of the Chigwell house was identical with that 
of the “ Maypole,” or that it was in the olden days veritably kept by a fat man who 
had a one-armed son, and stood in some awe of a celebrated talking raven; and 
then they would consider it necessary to follow the raven to Charles Dickens’s stable 
and to find out exact particulars and details about Azm. 

I propose, in this article, to deal with a few of the cases in which it is actually 
known on Charles Dickens’s own authority, or in which it is unmistakably obvious 
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The ‘King’s Head,” Chigwell. 


from internal evidence, what were the places which he describes; and I think I 
shall have but little difficulty in proving the absolute correctness of my contention. 
With mere unintelligent and unsupported fable I do not intend to trouble myself— 
with the absurd credulity, for instance, which induces some travellers to believe, 
when they are told by the guides whom they pick up at the hotels, that the house 
in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn, which has in some inexplicable way come to 
be labelled as the Old Curiosity Shop, has anything in the remotest degree to do 
with the story—I shall in no way concern myself. Only this very day I was told 
by a friend that the Pickwick Cottage at Dulwich was to be let; and surprised 
him not a little by assuring him that there exists no sort of evidence anywhere 
to induce anybody to believe that Charles Dickens, when he finally settled his hero 
down for life, had any particular house in view for him. That is only one of the 
numerous myths which abound in the land of Dickens sight-seers and collectors, 
the resolution of which into their original nebulosity would require more space 
than the Editors of the PaLL Matt MaGaziNE are at all likely to give me, and 
more labour than I feel inclined to devote to the task. 

Two or three very striking illustrations of my view of the matter occur in “ Bleak 
House,” which contained, until the extensive clearances and demolitions which were 
necessitated by the building of the Royal Courts of Justice, perhaps more recognisable 
neighbourhoods and houses—not being public places and simply described as such 
—than can be found in any of the books. But even these, except in one notable 
case, can only be identified (or could, for many of them have already disappeared) 
by reference to the context as well as to the actual description of them. ‘There is 
absolutely only one such place, that I ever saw, which would satisfy the claims of 
the sticklers for absolute accuracy. ‘This is the horrible little burying ground in 
which Captain Hawdon was laid, and on the steps of which Lady Dedlock died— 
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58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


‘4 hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous and obscene . . . with houses looking in 
on every side, save where a reeking little tunnel of a court gives access to the 
iron gates.” So runs the description in the book, and so you will find the place 
to this day, on the left-hand side as you go down Russell Court—taking care of 
your pockets the while—from Catherine Street to Drury Lane, the only difference 


being that the burying ground has been decently covered over with asphalte and 
is now used as a playground for the slum children of those parts. 

A little farther east is Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and No. 58 on the west side 
of the square, where John Forster lived, was admittedly Mr. ‘Tulkinghorn’s house. 
But literal exactitude was by no means observed in the description of its rooms 
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in “Bleak House.” To begin with, Forster’s big room was on the ground floor, 
while Mr. Tulkinghorn’s was upstairs—mainly, I think, because the staircase was 
found to be necessary for the working out of the situation on the evening of the 
murder. I do not clearly remember whether the Roman existed in fact or only in 
fancy. I do recollect very well that a truculent portrait by Maclise of Macready 
as Macbeth, in the cauldron scene with the witches, hung on the wall opposite the 
fireplace, and was constantly present to my very juvenile mind as a kind of nightmare 
not to be equalled for its power of inspiring terror; but I am inclined to think 
that the Roman himself only existed in the mind’s eye of the writer. 

Crossing “the Fields,” we come to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, where Miss Flite 
had her first interview with Richard, and Ada, and Esther (the Courts in Old Square 
have long since been pulled down), and close to where, as Esther tells us, “slipping 
us out at a little side gate, the old lady stopped most unexpectedly in a narrow 
back street, part of some courts and lanes immediately outside the wall of the 
Inn.” Here, at the south-west corner of Chichester Rents, which gives access from 
Chancery Lane to the side entrance to New Square, is—or was, for when I last 
saw them, a few weeks ago, “the Rents” were about to be pulled down—without 
doubt the house that served as the model for Mr. Krook’s establishment. There 
was no difficulty at all about recognising Miss Flite’s lodging at the top of the 
house, a “pretty large room, from which she had a glimpse of the roof of Lincoln’s 
Inn,” while outside the long low garret window was the parapet on which Mr. 
Krook’s cat, Lady Jane, crouched with murderous designs on Miss Flite’s birds— 
the only parapet in the neighbourhood available for such a purpose, it may be 
observed. This is all plain sailing enough so far; but (alas for the photographic 
accuracy people!) Mr. Krook’s house is described as having a house to the west 
of it, while this is at the corner, and the “ Old Ship” Tavern, which unquestionably 
was the original of the “Sol’s Arms”—it had a large room on the first floor in 
which the inquest must have been held—is opposite, instead of next door. Various 
houses have been claimed as having been Mr. Snagsby’s in Took’s Court (Cook’s 
Court), Cursitor Street, and Mr. Jellyby’s in Thavies Inn (opened to the world 
by the Holborn Viaduct, and still, apparently, astonished at its sudden publicity), 
but not even the smallest evidence exists to support any of these conjectures. 

Out of London also “ Bleak House” affords a very conclusive proof that Charles 
Dickens very rarely thought it necessary to actually reproduce the first sketch in 
the finished picture. Writing to the Hon. Mrs. Richard Watson, he said, “ In some 
of the descriptions of Chesney Wold I have taken many bits, chiefly about trees 
and shadows, from observations made at Rockingham”; and in like manner the 
great drawing-room and the terrace walk before its windows were transferred from 
Rockingham to Chesney Wold. But Rockingham Castle stands on a breezy hill 
in Northamptonshire, and Chesney Wold is placed in a flat, watery Lincolnshire 
landscape, and in scarcely any respect except that which I have mentioned is there 
any likeness between the two houses. 

In “Great Expectations” is a singularly interesting example of the same principle 
of working. If there is one thing on which the professors of Dickens topography 
are agreed, it is that the village of Cooling, on the Thames and Medway marshes, 
is the actual village in which Pip and the Gargerys lived—the actual, identical 
place, and nothing else. And a reference to “Forster’s Life” confirms their faith. 
“Tt is strange,” he writes, “as I transcribe the words, with what wonderful 
vividness they bring back the very spot on which we stood when he said he 
meant to make it the scene of the opening of his story—Cooling Castle ruins 
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and the desolate church, lying out among the marshes seven miles from Gadshill.” 
That Charles Dickens did start “Great Expectations” with Cooling village and 
church before him—the ruins of Cooling Castle are not even suggested in the 
book—is an undoubted fact, as I have heard from himself when walking in those 
parts. But a visit to the place itself will very soon demonstrate how quickly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, he altered and adjusted his scene in accordance 
with the requirements of his story. The marshes themselves are, of course, 
unaltered, and the fine descriptions of them in the book are extraordinarily close 
and true; but there is more than one church—the old parish church at Lower 
Higham for one—which would answer the general purpose quite as well as that 
at Cooling. That Cooling churchyard is that from which the original sketch 
was made is clear enough, not only by the author's own statement on the 
subject, but also from the fact that it contains the “little stone lozenges, each 
about a foot and a half long,” which were sacred to the memory of Pip’s little 
brothers and sisters, and implanted in his mind the firm belief that “they had — 
all been born on their backs with their hands in their trousers pockets, and had 
never taken them out in this state of existence.” But so much of absolute exacti- 
tude in the way of description, as is otherwise contained in those parts of the 
book which deals with the marsh country, applies only to the landscape. Further- 
more, it is worthy of notice that, although Restoration House in Rochester was 
most certainly the original of Satis House in the book, and the Medway Hulks 
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are plain enough in the story, neither Rochester nor Chatham nor Gravesend 
in the least answers to Pip’s market town, in the accounts of which there are no 
sailors, soldiers, fishermen, dockyards, Castle, or Cathedral. On the other hand, 
when I read that “Mr. Pumblechook appeared to conduct his business by looking 
across the street at the saddler, who appeared to transact his business by keeping 
his eye on the coachmaker, who appeared to get on in life by putting his hands 
in his pockets and contemplating the baker, who in his turn folded his arms and 
stared at the grocer, who stood at his door and yawned at the chemist,” I am 
irresistibly reminded of a slack day in the main street of Rochester as 1 knew it 
twenty years and more ago. 

Other of Pip’s residences were plainly enough described as having been in 
Garden Court in the Temple, and in Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. The former house 
was pulled down years ago, and Pip would not be able to recognise Garden 
Court now-—indeed, the Temple has been pulled about and altered in a most 
extraordinary fashion since Charles Dickens made it the scene of so many incidents 
in his books—while Barnard’s Inn has been taken by one of the great City com- 
panies for its school. But the Mercers have made their alterations gently enough, 
and in adapting the place to the requirements of their boys have retained the 
old hall and the best of the old buildings, and Barnard’s is very much improved 
since the time when Joe Gargery characterised it as a “close spot,” and declared 
that he wouldn’t keep a pig in it himself “not in the case that I wished him to 
fatten wholesome and to eat with a meller flavour on him.” 

Barnard’s neighbour Staple Inn, which figures so largely in “ Edwin Drood,” 
has undergone but little change, except on the south side; and even here the 
march of improvement has stopped short at Mr. Grewgious’s house, with its 5°; 
inscription. Down at Rochester, Eastgate House (the nuns’ house of the book), 
Minor Canon Row, the Gate House entrance to the Cathedral Close, and all the 
other “Edwin Drood” scenes, are little, if at all, altered. But it may be remarked 
that Charles Dickens, requiring a weir for the discovery by Mr. Crisparkle of 
Edwin’s missing jewellery, placed one at Cloisterham, although, in fact, there is 
no such thing on the Medway for a considerable distance above Rochester. 

“David Copperfield” has not been so much or so closely examined by the topo- 
graphical commentators as most of the other books, probably for the reason that 
the fragment of autobiography which it contains, and the consequent pressing 
necessity for endeavouring to fit all the story of David into the known facts of 
Charles Dickens’s life, has been felt to be the proper subject for study in this 
connection. Down Yarmouth way all the localities have been carefully—if in some 
instances incorrectly—identified, and there were, not many years ago, plenty of 
people who knew all about Blunderstone Rookery, and had had a close acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Chillip, the meek little doctor. And yet Mr. Chillip was sketched 
from our family medical attendant in the old Devonshire Terrace days, and never 
had anything at all to do with Suffolk, while it is at least an open question whether 
Charles Dickens ever saw Blunderstone at all. Writing to Mrs. Watson about 
Lowestoft and the connection of all that country with ‘ David Copperfield,” he said, 
“T saw the name, Blunderstone, on a direction-post between it and Yarmouth, 
and took it from the said direction-post for the book,”—but he does not describe a 
visit to the place itself. 

I have seen in (American) print a triumphant account of the absolute identification 
of Miss Betsey Trotwood’s house on the cliff at Dover, the principal evidence in 
the case relating to the green over which Miss Trotwood believed herself to have 
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“Bleak House,” Broadstairs. 


jurisdiction as regarded the incursions of donkeys ; and very much impressed I should 
have been, no doubt, with the writer’s industry and ingenuity, if I had not unfortu- 
nately happened to know of my own knowledge that he was altogether wrong. 
The Trotwood donkey-fights did not take place at Dover at all, but at Broadstairs ; 
where a certain Miss Strong—a charming old lady who was always most kind to 
me as a small boy, and to whose cakes and tea [ still look back with fond and 
unsatisfied regret—lived in a little double-fronted cottage in the middle of Nuckell’s 
Place, on the sea front, firmly convinced of her right to stop the passage of donkeys 
along the road in front of her door. Never shall I forget being carried by a wilful 





























donkey, who evidently enjoyed the fun, across this sacred ground, and seeing my old 
friend making vigorously hostile demonstrations at me with the hearth-broom. It was 
a long time before she could be brought to understand that I really had been an 
unwilling and perfectly innocent trespasser. Broadstairs, by the way, is distinguished 
by a characteristically baseless, but universally believed, Dickens tradition. It is 
said—indeed, it is hardly safe at Broadstairs to throw any doubt on the story—that 
a great part of “Bleak House” was written in the tall house by the coastguard 
station above the little pier, which was formerly called Fort House, but is now 
generally known as Bleak House. As a matter of fact, not a line of “ Bleak House” 
was written there, although a good deal of ‘ Copperfield” was. 

David Copperfield once lived in Buckingham Street, Strand; and so did Charles 
Dickens, before he took up his abode in Furnival’s Inn, although the circumstance 
is not mentioned by Forster, and is not, I think, generally known. The rooms 
were, as described in the book, at the top of one of the end houses, and looked 
over the river and the dirty, ragged foreshore, instead of having, as to-day, a bright 
and cheerful view of the Embankment Garden. Whether the railway bridge and 
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stations are  pleasanter 
neighbours than old Hun- 
gerford Market—there was 
no bridge in those days— 
must be a_ matter of 
opinion. I should like to 
think that Charles Dickens 
lived at No. 14, on the 
west side, as one of his 
greatest friends, Clarkson 
Stanfield, had rooms there 
when he first began scene- 
painting ; but William Etty, 
the painter, occupied the 
upper floors of that house 
all through the ’thirties, 
and Charles Dickens, if he 
lived in David Copper- 
field’s rooms—as I have no 
doubt he did—must have 
kept house on the top floor 
of No. 15 on the east side, 
the house which displays 
a tablet commemorating 
its one-time tenancy by 
Peter the Great, Czar of 
all the Russias. 

The construction of the 
Holborn Viaduct, of Far- 
ringdon Road, and of New 
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Smithfield, swept away a 
number of interesting and 
real Dickens _localities,— 
the old “ Belle Sauvage” 
on Snow Hill of “ Nicholas Nicklebv”; the filthy Field Lane, with its receivers of 
stolen goods, of “Oliver Twist,” among others,—while we can only wonder what 
sort of people our fathers and grandfathers must have been to tolerate for so long 
the Smithfield Market of which we read in “Oliver Twist” and “Great Expecta- 
tions.” In Holborn there still stands the “Bull” of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” where, 
according to that unimpeachable authority Mrs. Prig, “the drinks is all good ”— 
or were, at all events, in her time. Next door, at the “Old Bell,” is one of the 
few specimens of the old galleried inn-yards still left in the heart of London, which 
gives a very fair idea of what the “White Hart” in the Borough was before it was 
modernised. 





The “Old Bell” and “Black Bull,” Holborn. 


The London of Mr. Pickwick has practically disappeared, but as we might 
now appropriately give “Pickwick” the sub-title of “ Waverley,” “’Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” the fact is not surprising when we consider the extraordinary and far-reaching 
changes of all sorts which the latter half—or, for the. matter of that, the last quarter 
-—of a century has seen. Almost all the places and streets described in the book 
have been swept away or improved out of all knowledge. The ‘“ White Hart” in the 
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Borough affords no trace of its former self; the “Golden Cross” is another house 
altogether, that from which Mr. Pickwick started for Rochester, and in which 
David Copperfield stayed, having been cleared bodily away to make room for the 
construction of Trafalgar Square; Mr. Perker’s chambers in Gray’s Inn—the Inn 
is also associated with Copperfield and Traddles—still remain, but the surrounding 
neighbourhood is unrecognisable; and Mr. Lowten would be much puzzled to 
point out even the site of his favourite ‘“‘ Magpie and Stump.” Perhaps the only 
Pickwickian scene which is practically unchanged is that of the famous Bardell 
and Raddle tea-party—the old “Spaniards” tea-gardens on Hampstead Heath. 
But even that is now threatened by the great new town which is fast springing 
up between Highgate and Finchley, and, indeed, all about that neighbourhood. 
Many of the country towns mentioned in “ Pickwick” have changed but little, and, 
as they are almost all described under their own names, do not impose any 
tax on the ingenuity of guessers. Of the exceptions we might, perhaps, be safe 
in reading Town Malling for Muggleton, and Norwich for Eatanswill—making due 
allowance, in each case, for the author’s heightening touches. 

There is, by-the-bye, an almost inexplicable slip in “ Pickwick” in the account 
of Mr. Winkle’s unpleasant experience in Royal Crescent, Bath, with Mrs. Dowler, 
Mr. Dowler, and the sedan-chair. When Mr. Dowler, armed with a small supper 
knife, rushed into the street after Mr. Winkle, that gentleman, it will be remembered, 
did not show fight, but ‘took to his heels, and tore round the Crescent, hotly 
pursued by Dowler and the watchman. He kept ahead, the door was open as 
he came round the second time; he rushed in,” and so on. Unfortunately the 
manceuvre here described is impossible of execution. Royal Crescent is really a 
Crescent, and Mr. Winkle could by no means have run round it. When you come 
to either end there is nothing to be done but to retrace your steps—a_ proceeding 
which would have had the effect of promptly confronting Mr. Winkle with the 
infuriated Dowler. Evidently, what Charles Dickens was thinking about when he 
wrote this description was the Circus, which is close to the Crescent; but this 
confusion by the writer of two actual places which he knew perfectly well is not 
encouraging for people who want to settle all the imaginative topography on strictly 
scientific principles. 

And, as it is of the places, so also is it of the people. The number of individuals 
who have been positively and unhesitatingly identified as the originals of almost all 
the characters in Charles Dickens’s books is absolutely overwhelming. The fact 
bears the highest testimony to the writer’s power of endowing his fictitious characters 
with life, and is not the least of the many proofs of the singular kind of personal 
interest which the public has always taken in him and his books ; but it presents its 
points of difficulty too. 

I do not think that, when I was travelling all over the country giving Dickens 
Readings, and being hospitably entertained at all sorts of houses, and acquiring a 
remarkable experience of all sorts of hotels, I heard of more than fifty originals of 
Sam Weller—but I certainly heard of no fewer. Sam had been groom to Mr. This, 
and gardener to Mr. That, and odd man at the “George,” and ostler at the “ King’s 
Head,” and had followed all sorts of similar avocations. As a rule he was dead 
when I heard of him, but occasionally still survived. In the latter case it seldom 
happened that he was available for interviewing purposes ; and, even when he was, it 
somehow always so fell out that an appointment could not be made. <A good many 
people who told me about the local Sam Weller clearly knew that he was a mere 
hallucination, but did not like to refuse public expression of belief in him, from the 
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Buckingham Street, from the Embankment. 


feeling that he reflected some certain amount of credit on the town; but there were 
others who really had firm faith in the tradition, and obviously conceived rather a 
low opinion of me if I hesitated a doubt. As for Mr. Weller Senior, I think I may 
safely say that I have never been in a town or village which was famous in the old 
coaching days without hearing of 47m. Mrs. Lynn Linton, who lived at Gadshill 
in early life, declares with all her usual positiveness that the real original man was 
one Chumley, who drove the Rochester coach, and, for all I know, she may be 
right. But my own conviction is that Tony, like so many of Charles Dickens’s 
characters, was a compound made up from observation of many men—‘“a kind of 
plaid,” as Mr. Bob Sawyer has it. 

Of course many points of many people have been reproduced in Charles Dickens’s 
books, but there are few, very few, cases in which absolute portraits are to be found. 
Of these, the bullying police magistrate in “Oliver Twist” is one, having been taken 
bodily from a Mr. Laing, of Hatton Garden Police Court notoriety. Lawrence 
Boythorn is Walter Savage Landor. The original of Miss Mowcher found the portrait 
so lifelike that she was moved to bitter remonstrance, with the result that the little 
chiropodist’s share in the working out of the plot of “ David Copperfield” was 
entirely reconsidered and altered. One Shaw, a Yorkshire schoolmaster, claimed 
to be the very Squeers himself, because all the neighbours said he was so like 
him. Leigh Hunt was grievously hurt by Harold Skimpole, and, I think, 
reasonably ; for it was almost impossible to separate the innocent peculiarities 
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of Hunt, which were made extensive use of, from the contemptible characteristics 
of Skimpole. 

A letter, which Charles Dickens wrote to Leigh Hunt at this time is very 
noteworthy as illustrating his method of work, as well as for its bearing on the 
point of view I have adopted in writing this paper. “ Every one,” it said, “in writing 
must speak from points of his experience, and so I of mine with you; but when I 
felt it was going too close I stopped myself, and the most blotted parts of my MS. 
are those in which I have been striving hard to make the impression I was writing 
from wn-like you. ‘The diary writing I took from Haydon, not from you. I now 
first learn from yourself that you ever set anything to music, and I could not have 
copied ¢hat from you. The character is not you, for there are traits in it common 
to fifty thousand people besides, and I did not fancy you would ever recognise it. 
Under similar disguises my own father and mother are in my books, and you might 
as well see your likeness in Micawber.” Or, for the matter of that, the likeness 
of my grandfather, who was the original sketch for Micawber, but who, except 
as to the unfortunate circumstances which are detailed in the autobiographical 
fragment, and an incurable propensity for fine language and pompous letter-writing, 
resembled the grotesque figure in the book in no particular. Similarly it was only 
my grandmother’s somewhat involved and discursive style of narrative, and not the 
woman herself, that is reproduced in Mrs. Nickleby. Nor is “ David Copperfield ” 
in any sense an autobiography, except as to the portion I have already indicated. 
Perhaps the fact that David was a parliamentary reporter, and afterwards a 
successful novelist, first led people (many people) into the mistake of supposing that 
it was, while the belief was confirmed by the publication of the autobiographical 
fragment in Forster’s Life. But “ Copperfield ” is not an autobiography, all the same. 

There was another case in which Charles Dickens avowedly took a model, 
but departed from it so much that what is left looks almost like mere coincidence. 
This was John Sadleir, of infamous memory. “I shaped Mr. Merdle himself,” 
Charles Dickens wrote, “out of that rascality.” But, except that they were both 
egregious swindlers and robbers through the medium of a bank, and that both 
committed suicide when they found that detection and punishment could no longer 
be avoided, there is nothing in common between the mean, sneaking rascal of 
“Little Dorrit,” and the bold, pushing, adventurous Irish politician of the Tipperary 
Bank and the Royal Swedish Railway Company. 

I may add that I have known originals of Volumnia Dedlock, of Rosa Dartle, 
and of dozens of others, in the limited sense that certain salient peculiarities of 
these originals were added on to the characters of the story. Bits of Forster are 
scattered all over the books, in characters with which, as a whole, there is no possi- 
bility of identifying him. I went to school with a young lady who was in no 
respect like Miss Blimber, except that she was—a little in advance of her time only 
an excellent classical scholar, and taught the boys in her father’s school, but 
who, nevertheless, suggested the fair Cornelia. The Miss Strong whom I have 





mentioned had no sort of resemblance to Miss Trotwood, except as to the donkey 
craze. There is a little analysis of my own character, as it appeared to my father . 
then, in ‘ Great Expectations,” although otherwise I had nothing to do with the book. 

Let me conclude by quoting the words of a writer in the Academy who, in an 
appreciative notice of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, said: “Dickens, like Turner in the 
sister art of painting, like all real artists indeed, used nature, no doubt, but used 
it as being his slave and in no wise his master. He was not content simply to 


reproduce the places, persons, things that he had seen and known. He passed 
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them through the crucible of his imagination, fused them, re-combined their 
elements, changed them into something richer and rarer, gave them forth as 
products of his art. Are we not doing him some disservice when we try to reverse 
the process ?” 

With these words I most cordially agree. 
CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 
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ee, here are buds ¥ Love's own radiant crown, 
e Tose o Joy, the blue remembrance flowr, 
Find scenled ‘lilies pure and virgival, 
That breathe a slainless incense fo the hour . 
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O happy hour that brings me fo your feel, 
O bapy f lowers that leas Ty longing hand 
9 meel your own, and) nestling af your breast, 
There leach your heart my own fo understand . 
Dear, will you wear the garland of my Life, 
Whose thoughls hear flowers of Love's infensily, 
Whose fragrant fancies in a perfumed prayer 
Pour incense forth lo your divinily ? EMD 
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WAS one of the senior students at St. Gundulph’s when 
Sencilla Midhurst entered the nursing Sisterhood. I can see 
her now, as she was then—a dark Spanish beauty, marvellously 
attractive in the grey-and-white nun-like garb which was the 
nurse’s uniform—tall, slim, with an olive skin of waxen clear- 
ness, great brown beseeching eyes, and a rather shy, shrinking 
manner, which appealed irresistibly to all our hearts. She 
was as artless as her name, for ‘“‘Sencilla” is the Spanish for 
simple and unsophisticated ; and it was curiously appropriate 
to her as she seemed to us in those impressionable days, 
They said that, although still quite young, she had known 
great trouble. A lady born and bred, but now an orphan, 
friendless, penniless, she had adopted nursing as a means 
of livelihood in the first place, but also because she had a 
liking for the work. It proved, indeed, her true vocation. 
She was naturally gifted for it: being endowed with the gentle noiseless tread, the 
deft fingers, the light magical touch which is so often an anodyne to pain, the low 
sweet voice that soothed while it sympathised with suffering. ‘Then she was so 
brave: nothing shocked her; she never weakened even at the worst phases of her 
often gruesome duties; and she learnt it all so quickly—not merely the daily 
routine, the needful services, but the reasons of things; she became clever at 
diagnosis, could upon occasion treat simple cases herself, and had picked up 




















a fair knowledge of drugs and their uses. 
We all admired Sister Sencilla. Some of us fell desperately in love with her. 
I am not ashamed to confess that I was “farther gone” than most. It was my 
first boyish passion ; as such very strong and absorbing, but as such, too, evanescent. 
At least, so I thought it, until I came across her again years afterwards. Meanwhile 
I had drifted far away; I had accepted a commission in the Army Medical: 
Department, which had taken me to India, where I remained most of the time. 
Single always,—not quite, perhaps, for Sencilla’s sake, for the lapse of years had 
rather obscured her sweet memory,—I still thought of her as the nicest and most 
lovable of women. I heard nothing of her in the interval, except that she had 
married one of our most rising men at St. Gundulph’s, Charlie Madan; but he 
had died prematurely under very distressing circumstances, 
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SISTER SENCILLA. 


My next meeting with 
Mrs. Madan—Sister Sen- 
cilla, as she must always 
have been to me—was 
entirely by accident, the 
merest freak of chance. 
It was at Mouchy-les- 
Bains, a _ remote, _little- 
frequented, French-Swiss 
watering- place. I had 
taken my seat the first 
morning at the midday 
table ahite of the one 
hotel, when two __ ladies 
entered: one was elderly, 
white-faced, anzemic, in- 
firm—obviously an invalid ; 
the other, who waited on 
her with pretty, tender 
devotion, was Sencilla, 
Sister Sencilla, of the old 
St. Gundulph days. 

She was but little 
changed : the same dark, 
clear, nearly colourless 
complexion, the same dark 
lustrous eyes, the same 
abundant raven hair. I 
knew her instantly, noting 
as of old her straight, 
supple figure, its former 
slimness a little amplified, 
but improved to more 
statuesque proportions; the 
smooth, swimming gait, 
Spanish in character like 
her beauty, as she floated 








gracefully to her seat. “‘Marvellously attractive in her nun-like garb.” 

A strikingly handsome 

woman still; and, as my heart gave a great jump at sight of her, I realised 
that to me she was as attractive as ever. 

Had she seen and recognised me? For a long time I tried to catch her eye, 
but in vain. When at length, by sheer persistence of gaze, I compelled her to 
look at me, she would not return my bow; and although our eyes met for one 
moment, she dropped hers instantly: only a faint blush rose to her dark cheek, 
and I thought I noted a slight tremor pass over her shapely shoulders. It was 
as though the sight of me evoked painful reminiscences which she wished to shut 
out, and with them the person who had brought them back to her mind. 

I was by no means content to be put off in this fashion, but was resolved to 
claim acquaintance, and did so after luncheon. The two ladies left, as they had 
come in, together; the elder—-she was Lady Ardstraw, as I afterwards learnt— 
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leaning on Sencilla’s arm, and, so conducted, she was soon made comfortable 
on a couch upon the sunny terrace. I watched admiringly as Sencilla waited on 
her hand and foot, bringing shawls and wraps, giving her scent-bottle, novel, fan, 
attending to all her wants with the gentle assiduity of the practised nurse mingled 
with the devotion of the affectionate friend. 

“Surely you remember me?” I said, when Sencilla had taken a seat a little 
apart, but within easy call. 

“OQ yes, of course. You are Dr. Fawcett,” she answered coldly, without noticing 
or taking my outstretched hand. 

“You are still nursing? I thought—I thought——” 

“T must do so. It is my living.” 

“But you were married: did not your husband—pardon me, I am _ perhaps 
intruding—leave some provision ?” 

“No. He died suddenly, terribly: surely you heard?” She spoke with great 
self-command, but her lip quivered and her great eyes were brimming over with tears. 

Madan had committed suicide; a very shocking and, as I vaguely understood, 
quite inexplicable tragedy. 

“Forgive me, it was very thoughtless of me: I have given you pain,” I began. 
But she stopped me with strange abruptness, and asked 

“What are you doing now? What brings you here, of all places?” 

It seemed as though my presence was unwelcome to her. What could I say? 
That it was mere chance; that I had never hoped to find her at Mouchy, but that 
I was glad, very glad to see her once more. 

She did not seem to understand me. I wanted but a word, one encouraging 
look, and I would have said much more. ‘This meeting, so fortuitous yet so welcome, 
had been like the lifting of a curtain, affording a glimpse of a lost past that might 
be found again in the future. But she did not help me; I feared that if I wished 
to pick up the threads of our old romance, and piece them together, I need hope 
for no assistance from her. 

Her manner, so reserved, so chilling, vexed, but did not repel or restrain me. 
On the contrary, it piqued me into further endeavour. She attracted me so strongly 
that I could not easily accept rebuff: I found excuses for her,—the old shyness, her 
present dependent icondition, loyalty to the dead, anything rather than that I was 
not to her fancy, that she could not care for me. ‘There were times when I still 
dared to hope, when I caught and interpreted to my own inward satisfaction the 
furtive glances of her magnificent eyes fixed upon me from a distance with an 
inscrutable, but to me intoxicating, all-enveloping gaze. But for these vague, intangible 
hopes, I should have soon abandoned the field. So I held my ground, and was 
presently rewarded, strangely, unexpectedly, quite beyond my hopes. I had to thank 
poor Lady Ardstraw for this. 

One day, as I was returning from a distant excursion, and approached the hotel by 
one path, I saw Sencilla leaving it by another. For once she had torn herself away 
from Lady Ardstraw, on whom she ever lavished the most unremitting attention. 
She was bound to have some exercise, and now the small open basket she _ 
carried told me the object of her walk. Every field and hedgerow was bright with 
blossoms, the grass was carpeted with the lilac cups of the meadow saffron, and in 
every shady spot the purple bells of the tall foxglove stood erect. She was bent 
on gathering flowers. 

Should I join her? I was sorely tempted to offer my companionship, but my 
heart failed me, and I let her go on alone. I did more thereby to favour my suit 
than if I had enjoyed a long /éte-a-téte. 
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“Sencilla approached us noiselessiy.” 


Out upon the hotel terrace I found Lady Ardstraw in her favourite corner, and 
as I passed near her couch the poor woman looked up at me with the appealing, 
yearning gaze of the lonely invalid who asks eloquently, but silently, for a word of 
solace, comfort, or advice. I spoke to her kindly, compassionately ; and after a 
few commonplaces she embarked at once upon the story of her ailments, after the 
manner of invalids. 

“JT get no better,” she sighed hopelessly. “The doctors can do nothing for 
me. Sencilla calls this Swiss man, Lavoisie, clever. I think he’s a fool; at least, 
he gives me nothing. Oh, Dr. Fawcett, do be kind: let me consult you! You are 
of the new school—an Englishman.” 

i muttered something about professional etiquette, that I was not in general 
practice—only a military doctor. I tried all sorts of excuses. But when I saw her 
poor white face fall, when I noted the plain indications of constant suffering, the 
pinched cheek, hollow eyes, the wasted, emaciated form, I felt that it was sheer 
cruelty not to listen to her. It took her a long time to tell me all her symptoms, 
but I listened patiently to the end, and then promised all the help I could. I felt 
very helpless, an awful humbug, all the time. What could I do for her? I seemed 
to read death written largely on her face, and I more than feared that she was 
already in the relentless fangs of malignant disease. 

While we still talked together Sencilla had approached us noiselessly, and stood 
over us. She made no sign until I looked up and saw her there, silent but 
observant, her beautiful dark face inscrutable as ever, but the great eyes seemed to 
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look down straight into my very soul. Then, still without speaking, she made 
a little signal with her head—a slight, almost perceptible nod, which I thought 
I understood. It was at once deprecatory, yet friendly ; warning, yet full of 
conciliation. When later in the day she came up and spoke to me of her own 
accord—a most unusual thing with her—she expressed her deep gratitude for my 
kindness to her dear friend, but hoped I would not let Lady Ardstraw speak to 
me of her illness again. 

“It is so bad for her, Doctor ; she grows so excited over it, and then the reaction 
is dreadful.” 

“T could not refuse to listen to her, and I tried my best to comfort her a little.” 

Sencilla shook her head sorrowfully, and a shadow of infinite sadness crossed 
her beautiful face. 

“There’s no hope for her,—none,” she said, with half a sob. 

* Malignant ?” 

“Yes: Braxton Hicks saw her before she left England, and Dr. Lavoisie here 
confirms it.” 

“Has he verified it by examination? Everything has been done, I suppose ? 
Yet some of her symptoms are unusual, I think: the pains might be mitigated, 
perhaps ; the intense thirst, the frequent sickness, the increasing weakness and 
continued depression—I do not associate these with malignant disease. I should 
like to have a talk, if you will let me, with Dr. Lavoisie. I am not altogether 
satisfied, I confess.” 

Sencilla flashed one look at me, a strange lambent light playing for a second in 
the deep of her unfathomable eyes ; but while I still wondered, they melted into 
marvellous sweetness, and thrilled through and through me with such _ infinite 
tenderness that I began to hope she was not entirely indifferent to me after all. 

“ Forgive me,” she murmured, in a low, impressive voice. “I fancied, just for 
one moment, that you distrusted me. I could not bear it to be thought that I am 
not doing all that is possible for my poor darling. Yes, do see Dr. Lavoisie. It 
will be a comfort to me, and dear Lady Ardstraw will like it. Shall I tell him— 
to-morrow ?” 

“By all means,” I answered. . “'The sooner the better.” 

“Ves,” she said, echoing my words, but thinking beyond them of something 
deeper and more dreadful. ‘“’The sooner the better; for I seem to see a great 
change coming over her—rapidly too. I fear, I fear——” 

“The end? Is it so near at hand? It will be inexpressibly trying for you, 
Sencilla.” I used the old name now for the first time. 

“What is my part to hers, poor suffering darling? It is too awful to contemplate. 
I shudder when I think of all she will have to endure.” 

““You mean to stay here, at Mouchy, till the last?” 

“Q yes; we have become accustomed to the place. If—if she should last 
till the autumn—we must move down somewhere ; I have not thought of it yet.” 

“T may stay here too, may I not?” I ventured to say, encouraged by the new 
and still surprising kindliness of her voice. It was more than kindly, indeed ;. 
there was a caressing note in its tender trustfulness that filled me with happiness. 

“JT shall be glad indeed if you will: it will he a comfort, a great support to 
me.” Her voice faltered; the brilliancy of the great brown eyes softened as they 
rested sweetly on mine. 

“Sencilla, oh, Sencilla!” I cried. And with a sudden uncontrollable impulse I 
put out my hand to meet hers, soft, warm, yielding, responsive, as she left it 
shyly but unquestioningly in my strong grasp. 
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“My dear, dear friend!” she whispered. And then I knew that I had 
won her. 

A marvellous change indeed since that morning! Only a few hours had made 
this incalculable difference. In that short space of time, as I told myself with 
joyous elation, I had conquered; I had got down to the true woman, to the 
heart of pure unalloyed gold. It was as though, in the near presence of this 
impending tragedy, the dross had been all burnt off, and our love, the virgin 
metal, alone remained. 

I saw Sencilla no more that day. It was already the late afternoon, and she 
was busy ministering to her charge upstairs. She would be at the evening /ad/e 
a@’héte, and I might gaze on her then a few feet from her; but I feared to betray 
our secret—it was of course to remain a secret: under the painful circumstances 
in Lady Ardstraw’s sad condition anything else would have been an outrage—by 
the tell-tale gladness of my face. So I spent the rest of the day upon the 
mountain side, and did not return till late, when I ate a hurried dinner in the 
restaurant, and went out with a beating heart to wait for her on the deserted 
terrace. She had promised to come down to me as soon as she had made Lady 
Ardstraw comfortable for the night. 

Of course she came, and filled to overflowing the cup of my new-found happiness. 
We sat a little beyond the terrace lights, under the silent stars, and still talked 
and talked far into the night. There was so much to say—old memories to 
revive, future plans to arrange—and always the abiding, blissful present, with the 
repetition of our unchanging vows. We discussed projects, drew pictures of what 
our life should be: should I return to India, retire, buy an English practice? 
And then, with pretty diffidence, she told me that she did not expect to come to 
me empty-handed. 

“Tt is not a thing to talk about; but to you it is different. I can have no 
secrets from you. My poor darling has told me, has said—” she faltered—‘“ you 
see she is very, very rich; and she has promised that I shall not be forgotten 
when she has gone.” 

The effort was too much for her, and her voice shook till it ended in a sob, 
with which she struggled bravely; and, recovering at last, cried, with a show of 
cheerfulness, “ Let us talk of something else, darling! I cannot stay much longer. 
This is a moment to enjoy; it will soon be gone.” And as she spoke she took 
out a small cigarette case, and offered me one. 

“Are you very much shocked? I learnt to do it when I was nursing a very 
distressing case; I hope you do not mind.” 

Nothing she did could be otherwise than lovely to me just then. Besides, I 
was indulgent with regard to tobacco, I smoked so much myself. Indulgent, but 
fastidious ; and I soon found that I did not like her cigarette. The tobacco, the 
flavour or something, was not at all to my taste; but I did not tell Sencilla, fearing 
to hurt her feelings, and smoked on, I suppose, about a third. Then I cunningly 
dropped it, and, unobserved by her, substituted one of my own. 

These may seem trifling details, but they have an important bearing on what 
is to come. 

The time sped on swift golden wings; and soon, all too soon, Sencilla jumped 
up, threw away the stump of her cigarette, and prepared to say good-night. 

“Yes, darling—yes, indeed I must go. Think, Lady Ardstraw is all alone; she 
may have wanted me. Indeed—indeed!” she said, protesting, as I held both her 
hands and sought to detain her. 

“God bless you, my own sweet, and be as good to me as you have been to 





“She offered me a cigarette,” 
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her!” I cried solemnly, as I threw my arms around her, and, drawing her face to 
mine, our lips met in one long, rapturous kiss. 

It was our first and our last. Never shall I forget its ravishing, intoxicating 
sweetness ; I felt in that moment of ecstasy that our love had found its earthly close. 

Then she left me, vanishing swift and light-footed into the shade of the hotel ; 
and I sank back into my chair, feeling suddenly dazed, as though all the light and 
joy of my life had gone. 

I sat there I cannot say how long, in a sort of blissful trance, cherishing my 
new-found happiness as in a ravishing dream. ‘Then, almost mechanically, I put 
out my hand, took up the tumbler which was on the table by my side, and drank 
off the remainder of some cooling fluid, the flavour of which was somewhat strange 
and peculiar, but of what character I was quite unable to consider. The dazed 
feeling was increasing on me fast, and all at once I was seized with a sudden 
giddiness, a sharp, unconquerable sensation of languor and loss of power, and the 
next instant I fell heavily in a dead faint upon the marble flags of the terrace. 

When next I recovered consciousness I was in my own bedroom, lying on my 
bed, still dressed, and not alone. There was a.candle burning, and by its glimmering 
light I saw Rudolf, the hotel porter, a man of polyglot attainments and universal 
usefulness, watching by my bedside. 

I tried to rise, but felt so prostrate, so immovable, that I might have been 
chained and weighted down; I tried to speak, but could do no more at first than 
mouth out a few inarticulate sounds. 

Then Rudolf, seeing I was recovering, approached me, saying, with rather a 
roguish air, as though there was some joke between us: 

“You are better sir, now? It is passing off, then? But you still feel souffrant, 
sick, seedy, hein? That is always after—after mooch drinks.” 

He implied that I was recovering from a debauch ; and, although my conscience 
was clear, so far as my poor memory, my dazed and dumfounded faculties served, 
I felt all the torments of the awakened drunkard: the parched throat, the swollen 
tongue, the racking pains across the brow, the leaden heaviness, the utter prostration 
and helplessness of body and mind. But when I had been thus overcome, or how, 
I had not the faintest recollection. A great black barrier stood like an impenetrable 
wall between me and the immediate past. 

“How, when, where did you find me?” I gasped. 

“It was joost as the house was closed up. You were upon the stones lying 
flat; you had it bad, Monsieur—you were diablement sottl. We called the Directeur, 
M. Jules, and he saw how it was with you. Monsieur had been making the zoce.” 

“Was I insensible ?” 

“Only at first. Monsieur recovered just a little, and acted so strange, so 
funny ; I am much ashamed, but you made us laugh, and laugh, and ” 

He hesitated, with a nice feeling of decorum. 

“Tell me 
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tell me!” I insisted. 

“Well, sir, you was very foolish, quite silly, you had it so bad: you roared 
and you cried, you laughed and danced, and you snapped at us with your fingers, 
and you plucked at our clothes, and you thought peoples was coming at you while 
they was still far away. Then you staggered bad, and rolled; and all at once you 
fell flat fast asleep and snored.” 

I remembered nothing, absolutely nothing, of all this. What could it mean? 
What had happened to me? What had I taken? Some drug, something noxious, 
something ... ? 

“What time is it? Midnight?” I asked, with sudden animation. I wanted 
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to hear no more about my strange antics, for my mind was regaining its balance; 
it grew clear, and suddenly active as a vivid flash of intelligence crossed it, 
irradiating what had been till then so dark and mysterious. But, alas! it was as 
swiftly overtaken by a wave of recurring stupor ; then came a cold, sickening sensation, 
a spasm of acute suffering, for I saw plainly that, if my conjectures were correct, I 
must suffer shipwreck in my dearest hopes. 

Sencilla had betrayed me! 

“Listen,” 1 whispered, feebly at first, but gathering strength as my purpose was 
more and more clearly unfolded. “It is past midnight, you say. The hotel is 
closed ; all is quiet, no one about. 1 want you to go down to the terrace; you 
shall have an ample fourboire—a hundred, two hundred francs—if you succeed : 
go down and search about just where you found me. Stay,—have you matches? 
Yes? Then search the ground closely, and you will find the end of a cigarette 
half-burned, or perhaps less. Bring it to me straight here. Let no one see you, 
and do not say a word to a soul.” 

Rudolf looked at me anxiously, a little doubtfully at first. I saw that he still 
thought me strange, “funny,” still not completely sobered, and that it might not 
be wise to leave me alone. 

“ Bonne aubaine!” 1 heard him mutter to himself. ‘A hundred francs for the 
end of a cigarette! Why not? He will lie there all the time, and I shall not be 
long away.” 

So he hurried off and left me to my thoughts. They were bitter enough; but 
in the exaltation of mind caused by my recent painful experience, and still more 
by my eagerness to prove the soundness of my conclusions, I suffered less than I 
otherwise should from the horror of what I was now sure had occurred. 

Now further evidence offered, unsolicited, but quite unequivocal and overwhelming. 

Rudolf had not left me more than a minute or two when he or some one else 
entered my room. I thought at first that he had returned, but it was not his nor 
any man’s footstep ; there was no sound of footfall, only the gliding movement of 
a noiseless figure, betrayed by no more than the swish, the rustle or frou-frou of 
a woman’s drapery. 

It was Sencilla. 

She must have been on the watch close at hand, and had promptly seized the 
chance of visiting me afforded by the temporary absence of the porter. She came 
straight to my bedside, drew aside the curtains gently, and looked down at me for 
a few seconds with calm, cold scrutiny. There was not a sign of agitation about 
her; she was perfectly self-possessed, all her movements were pat and _ precise, 
without tremor or hesitation. After the first glance, she passed quickly towards 
the burning candle, and brought it back with her to make a closer inspection. 

From the moment I realised that it was she in person, I had chosen my part, 
and was resolved to play it out unfalteringly to the best of my ability. She found 
me still lying motionless, quite comatose, and to all appearance insensible. With 
a swift, deft action she unbuttoned my waistcoat and inserted her hand within my 
breast, and I felt its cool, light, critical touch upon my heart. 

“He is still alive.” I heard her hiss the words out with savage disappointment 
in her tone. “He must be strong, very strong. What if he recovers? It was not 
enough, perhaps. I must assist nature.” 

She spoke with unruffled composure. I was only a “case” for treatment; I 
was not her lover—neither love nor hate weighed with her just then—but a patient, 
to be assisted not towards health, but across the narrowing chasm that alone stood 
between me and the silent shore, 
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I was mentally conscious all through this, but helpless, powerless to move hand 
or foot ; for the poison in its ebb and flow must have reasserted its noxious influence, 
and left me entirely at her mercy. But I could see distinctly, and as_ plainly 
realise, with acute but speechless horror, that she held a small instrument-case 
in her hand, and took from it a hypodermic syringe. In another minute the 
additional dose that would prove conclusive would have been administered, but 
she paused suddenly, spell-bound. 

It was dangerous evidently to linger. ‘There was a distant sound as of a closing 
door—Rudolf returning—and she decided to leave me at once. 

“Tt was surely enough. At any rate I can come again,” she muttered. And 
then, with the same gliding, noiseless step, she replaced the light and left the room. 

Almost instantly, when relieved from the incubus of her hateful presence, ! 
partially recovered myself; and when Rudolf arrived I was able to rise and 
clamber down from the bed. He had brought me two bits of cigarette—not only 
the half-burned piece of the one I had smoked partially and thrown away, but 
the butt end of another almost entirely consumed. The latter was probably that 
which Sencilla had smoked, and I put it tentatively to my lips. ‘There was just 
enough to afford a few whiffs, so I lighted it and smoked it deliberately and critically. 
It was ‘Turkish tobacco—good, fine even, but not of an uncommon kind, certainly 
without the distinctive, and to me unpleasant taste of the cigarette which I had 
discarded. ‘Then I took the other, of which I had smoked but little; and directly 
I tasted it—yet I did no more than insert it between my lips—I -recognised the 
flavour which had caused me to reject it originally. It was now quite strong and 
pronounced—a bitter, acrid, disagreeable flavour, easily and immediately perceptible. 
I can only account for my nicer discrimination on this second tasting by the 
fact that I was really looking for what I found. Moreover I was no longer 
under the glamour of a dangerous siren, whose bewitching companionship dwarfed 
all other sensations. 

I knew now what had happened, exactly and beyond all question. I had been 
poisoned, deliberately and intentionally, as the difference between the two cigarettes 
plainly proved ; and the drug employed was one with which I was perfectly familiar, 
thanks to my Indian experience. It was no doubt daturine, the alkaloid of the 
fruit-leaves or seed of some species of the datfura or thorn-apple tree, Datura 
stramionium, Datura tatula, alba, or fastuosa, probably the most fatal and deadly 
form of all; I recognised the symptoms, the properties of the drug and their 
effects. I knew that it resisted the action of fire, and that it was therefore well 
adapted for use in tobacco. The cigarette contained it, of course; but Sencilla 
evidently had not trusted to that method of administration alone, and must have 
also drugged my drink, and strongly. The almost instantaneous effect of my long 
draught showed this. I was no stranger to the action of datura: I had seen 
its effects when employed by thieves in the Punjaub for their own nefarious ends. 
But these were lesser criminals; their object was mainly to drug, or hocus their 
victims, preparatory to robbing them; their doses were seldom fatal. Sencilla meant 
to kill—the fact was to me indubitable. She could gain nothing much by rendering 
me insensible for a time; when I recovered myself I should probably be a source 
of peril to her, and could more than ever interfere with her plans. No; it was 
my removal, my death, that she sought to compass: of that I felt convinced, 
and my conclusion was borne out by the evident strength of the dose given, the 
truculent words she hed let drop at my bedside, and the wish to complete the 
deed. And why? For what reason had she doomed me to a violent death ? 

For the simple reason that I was in her way; that my presence at Mouchy, my 
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inquisitiveness, my doubts of the local doctor’s skill alarmed her, and threatened 
to cross her in the fell purpose she was evidently pursuing. I saw now why my 
first appearance had been so irksome; I guessed why her attitude towards me 
had so suddenly and completely changed ; why she had acted with such consummate 
art, had shown such stupendous duplicity, had parodied so diabolically all the 
softest and most tender emotions. I had been finely fooled; but surely as a wiser 
man might have been: since Adam sinned, Eve has always had the best of it 
when she chooses. 

I came very rapidly to these conclusions—in far less time than it has taken 
to set them down. My thoughts were stimulated by the urgency of the situation. 
What if Sencilla, satisfied that I was dead, or at the last gasp, was even now 
proceeding to the dénouement of the deadly drama in which my affair was only the 
prelude? I was now as certain that she aimed at Lady Ardstraw’s life as if I had 
seen her administering the bane; I had no precise knowledge of the poison used, 
but I had learnt something from the victim as she had described her symptoms, 
and I firmly believed that she was suffering from “chronic” as distinguished from 
“acute” poisoning, from the slow undermining of health, probably by some vegetable 
irritant—this was mere conjecture—administered regularly in small doses, and not by 
any of the fatal drugs which are rapidly, even instantaneously, lethal in their effects. 

Yet I was greatly puzzled how to act for the best. I felt that, if I would save 
Lady Ardstraw, I must do something soon—that I must countercheck Sencilla at 
once, expose her base designs, visit her with just retribution—and yet I could not 
quite decide. I was still struggling myself with the effects of the daturine, and 
my mind alternated strangely and quickly between abnormal clearness and dull, 
dazed stupidity. It was of the first importance to recover myself thoroughly, and 
for this I sought the porter’s assistance. He had been standing there half-amazed, 
half-amused at my movements, which, no doubt, appeared to be the complement 
of my former strange behaviour. He had seen me snatch the cigarettes from 
him, run to the door and lock it. He had seen me light one, smoke it for a few 
seconds, then put it aside; had seen me then try the other, and almost instantly 
drop it. Now he thought me altogether mad when I asked him abruptly if he 
could get me some mustard, flour of mustard and milk—plenty of milk. 

The reader—certainly any one of the faculty—will understand that I only sought 
the simplest remedies and restoratives indicated by my present condition. But 
Rudolf stared and stammered, and for a long time could not be induced to go in 
search of them. He urged me to lie down again, to sleep, if I could: I should, 
no doubt, be quite well in the morning. But I persisted, and he went. 

Sencilla came again directly I was alone. I expected it, and was fully prepared, 
lying as before in a heavy, lethargic, comatose trance, from which there was presumably 
no awakening. But I was sufficiently alert to observe that she was dressed for going 
out,—wore hat and cloak, and was well wrapped up, as against the night air. 

What could it mean? Why did she propose to leave the hotel? Fright? ‘There 
was no escaping from Mouchy except on foot at this time of night, and she could, 
if necessary, be quickly overtaken. What other reason, then ? 

She had again flitted away at Rudolf’s approach, as stealthily as before. 

I asked if he had seen any one about. 

“No one: nota soul. The hotel all quiet ; every one is in bed and sound asleep.” 

“As you would like to be, eh, Rudolf? Well, I will not keep you long”: and 
I forthwith applied myself to the remedies he had brought me. I may pass quickly 
over details ; but after the emetic, and a copious draught of good sweet milk, I felt 
another creature. 
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Then I dismissed the 
porter with an ample 
pourboire, \ocked the door 
behind him, and waited, 
wondering what would 
happen next. I felt nearly 
certain that, if Sencilla 
had not already left the 
hotel, she would return 
to my room; and I ex- 
pected that on finding my 
door locked she would 
come to a certain conclu- 
sion that all was over with 
me. The porter had 
left me for good and all, 
because I was beyond all 
hope, and had _ no further 
need for his ; attentions. 
He could make no fuss 
about it: deaths are kept 
very much in the back- 
ground in hotels—especi- 
ally abroad, where 
interment follows within 
twenty -four hours. I 
reasoned, and I think 
rightly, that the impression 
my closed door would 
leave on Sencilla’s mind 
was that he had gone off 
and locked the door of 





“With the utmost caution | looked out.” the room, which had now 
become a mortuary. 

Within a few minutes of the porter’s departure my conclusion was so far verified 
that Sencilla returned. She tried the door, and finding it fast, knocked—oh, so 
gently !—merely, I presume, to confirm her in her supposition that all was over within. 
A second and third knock followed, then all was quiet. 

I gave her a couple of minutes more ; and after that, with the utmost caution, 
I unlocked my door and looked out. My room was nearly at the end of the 
corridor. A couple of dozen steps or so from the grand staircase, and in this 
direction, under the lowered gaslight, I saw the flutter of a skirt as it turned the 
corner. Snatching up a hat, I went out and gave chase. 

It was, of course, Sencilla; moving so fast, and with such an assured step, that 
this could not be the first time she had gone out secretly and at the dead of - 
night from the hotel. She left the house by the side or garden entrance, the door 
being merely bolted within. I followed, but not too close; always at a respectful 
distance I traced her by a sheltered path to a little pine wood, which straggled up the 
mountain slope and ended abruptly under an overhanging cliff. Here, for a time, 
I lost her ; but, creeping cautiously forward in the direction I had last seen her, I came 
upon a seemingly half-ruined shed—which had yet a roof and a good stout door. 
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There was a light inside, shaded and invisible until I was close up to the walls ; 
and then, peering through a chink, I found it sufficient to disclose a woman’s figure 
moving to and fro within. 

What next? My first impulse was to forcibly enter and confront Sencilla with 
my unexpected presence. ‘Then more cautious counsels restrained me. She could 
not have come out here so far, and in this secret fashion, for any good purpose ; 
and to know that purpose was of the utmost importance. It was wiser to wait: 
she would probably betray herself further ; I should perhaps get some insight into 
her methods; this lonely hut, thus clandestinely visited, was probably the centre 
and origin of her murderous practices. So I waited, and, withdrawing to a discreet 
distance, watched from thence, as I thought, for an interminable time—one hour, 
two, nearly three, until indeed the dawn was already near. Then, just as the cold 
light of morning was beginning to break, she came out warily, but with the greatest 
coolness and self-possession, and looking first right and left, to make sure she was 
unobserved, she closed the door of the hut behind her, secured it with some 
rough fastening, and, with another furtive glance around, sped back homewards, no 
doubt to the hotel. 

I gave her ample start, using the interval to make a short examination of the 
interior of the hut, which seemed fitted like a kitchen or rough laboratory; then 
I quickly retraced my steps, and overtook Sencilla just as she was re-entering the 
house. I pressed forward, and before she could close the door forced my way 
inside, facing her as I seized her wrists, and looked sternly into her face. 

“You! you!” she gasped; and then, with unexpected, supernatural strength, 
she tore herself away, and ran with nimble-footed terror along the corridor, to 
the grand staircase, upstairs, and on, on, with me at her heels, till she reached the 
second floor, where her own room was. ‘This was her goal; and here, with a 
last wild effort of speed, she entered panting, banged the door behind her, and 
locked it securely on the inside. 

By this time it was broad daylight, and there were sounds of movement in the 
house, the early indications of reawakening life. As I stood baffled at the closed 
door a maid passed me, and I checked her obvious surprise at seeing me there 
by desiring her peremptorily to arouse the manager at once. I was resolved to 
keep close guard over Sencilla. I feared she might do something desperate against 
herself or othevs, although I never quite anticipated what actually occurred. 

I had some difficulty in persuading M. Jules when he arrived that I was sane 
and sober; he was still defiant and suspicious, after my previous night’s escapade. 
But by degrees he began to realise how serious the situation was; and while 
obviously shocked at the scandal that must come upon the hotel, he had all a 
Frenchman’s respect for the law as represented by the Commissary of Police. 
The latter functionary (we were under French jurisdiction at Mouchy) was therefore 
brought upon the scene; and when he arrived, backed by a couple of gendarmes, 
a formal sommation was made at Sencilla’s door. 

Now came the unforeseen. No answer was made to the repeated summons to 
open the door; and then, after due warning, a locksmith was sent for, and a 
forcible entry made. The first sight that met our horrified gaze was that of the 
body of Sencilla stretched lifeless on the floor. She was dead—quite dead. A 
subsequent examination proved that she had taken veraéria, the alkaloid of white 
hellebore, a most deadly poison, rapidly fatal to life. 

I will summarise the rest of my story, although much remains to be told. 
Sencilla Midhurst, or Madan, was one of that'rare, uncommon type of woman, 
the secret poisoner. She was another Brinvilliers, a Zwanziger, or Catherine 
VoL. IX.—No. 39. 24 





“She was dead.” 
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Wilson—as cool-blooded and inexorable, but with the added and more terrible 
quality of unusual attractiveness. ‘Then her trained intelligence, her close application 
to the lessons learnt in hospital practice, had given her a far wider range of 
destructive power. When, later that same morning, we visited the chd/e¢t in the 
wood, we found traces of the most ingenious scientific, or rather chemical, 
processes for the preparation of her drugs. She was a practised herbalist, and 
laid all the neighbourhood under contribution; we found a great stock of the 
roots, leaves, seeds and flowers that are known to have noxious properties—the 
hellebores, thorn-apple, yellow jasmine, foxglove, deadly-nightshades, and more 
particularly meadow saffron, the pretty lilac flower just then so plentiful in the 
Swiss fields. The apparatus used for the manufacture was rude, but effective ; I 
readily understood the use of the kettles, the small charcoal stove, the phials and 
jars containing alcohol, the filters and retorts. 

Her intended victim, Lady Ardstraw, eventually recovered entirely. She was 
being slowly poisoned by colchicine; and when the hellish hand which had 
administered the lethal drug was removed, the symptoms gradually disappeared. 
The poor lady’s gratitude to me, whom she recognised as her preserver, was very 
sincere; and I found years afterwards at her death—from natural causes, I may 
safely say—that it took a very substantial form. But at one time, while at Mouchy- 
les-Bains, she had made a will leaving everything to Sencilla, who had completely 
fascinated her. ‘There was strong presumptive evidence found among Sencilla’s 
papers that she had long practised her fiendish arts. A letter from her dead 
husband, preserved through some strange fatality, some cynical or reckless 
carelessness, hinted that his suicide had been due to his shocked discovery of 
her real character. Whether she had done any of his patients to death there 
was nothing to show, but it was evident that he found the shameful burthen 
intolerable to bear. Nor was it always clear what motive inspired Sencilla—whether 
it was the overpowering impulse of her murderous instinct, the secret gratification 
of her deadly power, or the desire for personal profit and advantage; but it was 
certain that in Lady Ardstraw’s case greed predominated, that it was to secure a 
substantial fortune that she sought her victim’s death. I was to be sacrificed to 
the same horrible rapacity. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 








TO DAISY. 


M* sweetheart’s 
form is full and 
fair, 

A shapely Venus 
in my eyes, 
With red-ripe lips, 
and silken hair, 
And sunny face like 


summer skies. 


She smiles, and _ all 
the world is gay, 
And I with ecstasy 
content. 
She frowns, the Sun 
is hid away ; 
The Shadows 
mourn my 


banishment. 


Altho’ her varying 
moods are coy, 
Each lasting but a 
little while, 
Enough for me the 
fleeting joy 
Of basking in her 


fav’ring smile ! 


LEONARD A. GREENWOOD. 























ZEBRAS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


F all that wonderful array of wild animal life with which, 
from time immemorial, the African continent has been so 
richly endowed, no form is more beautiful or more interesting 
than the Zebra. Like the giraffe, the gnu or we/debeest, and 
the hippopotamus, the Zebra is a form of life quite peculiar 
to the Dark Continent. For thousands of years has this 
handsome creature in its various species scoured the plain 
and the mountain, adding everywhere and at all times a 
singular beauty to the wild veldt. For thousands of years 

has it flourished, little checked by the occasional assaults and 

simple weapons of the various tribes within its habitat, or even 

GR by the ravages of its incessant foe the lion. Unhappily there are 

incontestable signs that the immemorial reign of this striking group 
of quadrupeds is approaching a close. One form—the Quagga—has vanished 
completely ; another—the true or mountain Zebra—is measurably approaching 
extinction: even the most prolific of the group—Burchell’s Ze being 
exterminated from Southern Africa at an alarming rate. It may be no great waste 
of time, therefore, to consider briefly some of the main features of the life history 
of these striking examples of Africa’s disappearing fauna. 

I have had the opportunity of observing in their own wild habitats two of the 
species: the mountain Zebra, and Burchell’s Zebra—the Zebra of the plains ; and 
my conclusion is that no form of animal life was ever more adapted to enliven and 
adorn a savage landscape. Grazing; at rest; fleeting over the plains; standing 
statue-like, sentinel among the most rugged mountain scenery; or climbing or 
descending at the trot or gallop with equal ease the most rocky and formidable 
hillsides, I have watched with infinite delight Burchell’s and the true Zebra in 
their own chosen haunts. In their captive state, also, I have closely observed 
these creatures; and I can safely assert that, whether free or captive, the Zebra 
is invariably a picture of grace and beauty, a perfect type of feral life. 

Before entering upon the characteristics and habitats of the various members 
of the Zebra group, it may be worth while to glance back for a moment at the 
ancestors of these and others of the great equine family. It seems rather absurd 
to remember that the nearest living relatives which the horses, zebras, and asses 
now possess on this earth of ours are the tapirs and rhinoceroses; but so it is. 
Far back in dim and remote epochs these animals can be traced to a common 
ancestry,—the erissodactyla, or “odd-toed” animals. To sum up briefly the 
wonderful discoveries of geologists and paleontologists relating to this subject, 
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the equine pedigree may be thus traced: 1. Hyracotherium; 2. Palzotherium ; 
3. Anchitherium ; 4. Hipparion and allied forms ; 5. Zebras, Horses, and Asses. 

These successions and developments have, of course, been the slow product of 
thousands upon thousands of years. In process of time the far remote ancestors 
of these families branched off and became developed and specialised in various forms ; 
and the horse and zebra may now turn up their handsome muzzles and consider 
themselves. only “very distantly connected” with the tapir and rhinoceros. On the 
other hand, these latter creatures may retort by pointing, as evidence of ancient 
blood and breeding, to their extremely old-world air—the tapir in particular having 
remained in almost the exact form of his ancestors of the miocene period. The 
tapir, indeed, may well congratulate himself as by far the most old and crusted Tory 
of the entire animal world, not even excepting the rhinoceros. The Hipparion, 
or three-toed horse, or its allied forms, appear to be the nearest of these very dim 
ancestors of the equine group. ‘This animal seems to have been of about the size 
of an ass, and was distinguished, as may be seen in the illustration, by two false 
toes at the back of the hoof, which in the present representatives of the equine race 
have long since disappeared. It is curious to note, from the very interesting drawings 
of Gaudry—reproduced by Sir W. H. Flower in his excellent monograph of “ ‘The 
Horse” (Modern Science series) how the toes of the earlier forms of equine 
ancestry have gradually disappeared. In the Anchitherium there are only three toes 
remaining, of which the middle one subsequently became completely specialised 
in the hoof of the present zebra, horse and ass. In the next stage, in the Hipparion, 
the middle toe has become still more developed, while the outer digits are visibly 
dwindling and remain mere false toes, or dew-claws, well up at the back. When 
the earliest fossil form of horse is examined, these rudimentary toes have clean 
vanished, and the foot bones are exactly as they still remain. 

It is a moot point where the ancestral home of the present race of eguide (in 
which are included the horse, zebra, and ass) is to be sought. More recently a 
strong impression—created by the discovery of immense deposits of fossil bones— 
seems to have been gathered that America was the first home of the family ; and 
that by degrees they moved westward into Asia, Africa, and Europe. Despite the 
advances of palzontology, however, nothing certain upon this head can be absolutely 
laid down. It is beyond question that the present forms of eguéde became gradually 
specialised and developed to suit a higher and drier habitat and a firmer soil than 
their remoter ancestry—dwellers, like the tapir, in damp, marshy forests—had used. 
The gradual disappearance of the toes, and the development of the ancient form 
of toed foot into a single hoof, is strong evidence upon this point. Sir W. H. 
Flower has well pointed out that “all existing species of the family are dwellers 
in dry, open, and generally elevated plains. None are inhabitants of gloomy forests 
or reeking marshes. Fresh air, dryness, and light, are essential to their well-being.” 
To no members of the equine family can these remarks be said more truly 
to apply than to the Zebras, a group invariably revelling in high, dry plains 
(sometimes considerable mountains, as in the case of the true Zebra), fresh air, 
and almost constant sunlight. 

Although the fossilised bones of the earliest modern type of horse (and therefore 
the general shape) are well authenticated, the colour, markings and external 
characteristics are quite unknown. Upon this head we can only theorise or guess. 
Darwin in his “ Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication” seems to 
have formed a strong opinion that there is a “probability of the descent of all the 
existing races from a single dun-coloured, more or less striped primitive stock, to 
which our horses occasionally revert”; and indeed there seems to be a pretty 
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The Hipparion. 


(It ts probable that this early form of horse was striped. As the point remains necessarily in doubt, 
only the shape of the animal is shown.) 


general consensus of opinion in this direction. The Zebra group, a manifestly 
pure and very ancient type, unaltered by selection or by breeding experiments while 
in captivity, may be cited as strong presumptive evidence of a striped ancestry 
of the present equine race. Even after thousands of years of domestication, horses, 
asses and mules in all parts of the world manifest a strong tendency to revert to 
stripings. In horses this tendency occurs oftenest in duns, mouse-duns, creams 
and yellows, which Darwin after infinite research selected as the probable colour 
of the primitive stock. In Norway, where the majority of the small hardy horses 
are of dun-coloured stock, this tendency to striping about the fore-legs may be 
frequently observed, especially in the young animals. The Norwegian pony appears 
to me to belong to an ancient, unimproved stock, probably of Asiatic descent. The 
Kattywar breed of horses in North-West India is, says Darwin, so generally striped, 
that a horse without stripes is not considered purely bred. The spine is always 
striped, the legs are generally barred, and a shoulder stripe (sometimes double and 
treble) is common. The young of the domestic ass is, as we all know, frequently 
and persistently striped about the fore-legs. Wild asses from North-East Africa have 
the same characteristic, especially in Somaliland. In his “ Origin of Species” Darwin 
further points out that this tendency to revert to striping is most strongly displayed 
in hybrids, bred from the most distinct species; and the tendency in hybrids .to 
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revert to an original and far removed stock is well established. Mules, especially, 
display stripings, or Zebra-like markings, about the legs with the greatest persistency. 

A well-known and remarkable case of this overpowering tendency was displayed 
in a famous hybrid bred by Lord Norton. This mule was the product of a union 
between a male quagga (Zguwus guagga) and a nearly pure-bred chestnut Arabian mare. 
The foal bore stripes “ more strongly defined and darker than those on the legs 
of the quagga.” More curious still, the same chestnut mare was afterwards put to 
a black sire of Arab blood, and threw two colts, both of which were strongly striped 
on the legs, while one of them had in addition stripes on the neck and body. 
Again, Darwin instances a hybrid bred at Knowsley from a female wild ass (Asznus 
indicus) by a male domestic donkey, in which not only were all four legs conspicuously 
striped, but there were three short stripes on each shoulder, and some zebra-like 
stripes on the face!* ‘This subject of stripings and markings is, in connection 
with the equine race alone, a very large and very interesting one, and deserves to 
be more widely followed up. Finally, to quote Darwin, “ we must admit that the 
progenitor (of the equine group) was striped on the legs, shoulders, and face, and 
probably over the whole body, like a zebra.” 

All these facts tend very strongly to demonstrate that the Zebras of Africa are 
handsome examples of a very ancient and very early type of the pure equine race. 
In these modern days the Zebras, with their perfect forms and magnificent markings, 
stand apart from their fellows, the proud remnants of an ancient primeval stock, 
true children of nature and of the wilds, untouched and unimproved by the hand 
of man, yet challenging comparison in many respects with the highest types of 
modern domestication. The pity of it is that they are so fast disappearing ; so that 
another few score years will probably see the end of them. When one reflects how 
rapidly this ancient and interesting group is vanishing; when one remembers that 
the Quagga (Zguus guagga) which so lately as 1837 was described by Cornwallis 
Harris as “inhabiting the open plains south of the Vaal river in immense herds,” 
has now for years become extinct—clean wiped from the face of earth—one regrets 
almost that arms of precision were ever invented. 

Of the striped eguide, or Zebras, peculiar to Africa, there are four well- 
ascertained species: viz., 1. The true or mountain Zebra (Zguus zebra); 2. Grevy’s 
Zebra (EZguus grevyi), a recently discovered species of upland Zebra from North- 
East Africa; 3. Burchell’s Zebra (Zguus burchellii); and 4. The Quagga (Zguus 
qguagga), a form now unhappily extinct. These species stand distinct and separate 
in many characteristics, and, although manifestly allied, it is a curious fact in natural 
history that in the wild state they have never been known to interbreed. The 
Zebra, although known to the arena of Imperial Rome under the designation 
Hippotigris (tiger-horse), is, curiously enough, not to be found portrayed on Egyptian 
monuments. Considering how fond the Egyptians were of reproducing many forms 
of beasts, birds, and reptiles upon their monuments, and the nearness of their land 
to habitats of the Zebra, this is somewhat remarkable. The giraffe once or twice 
appears, but the zebra, so far as we can learn, never; and this although the lion, 
and many kinds of antelope, as well as other animals, are to be found frequently 
displayed. The name Zebra is undoubtedly of African origin, and appears to 
have been derived or corrupted from Zeuru, Zeora, or Zecora, native North-East 
African names. 

The first appearance of the animal in history seems to have been during the 
reign of Caracalla, when a Aippotigris—together with an elephant, a rhinoceros and 
a tiger—was displayed in the amphitheatre. In the time of Philip the Arabian, a 


*« Animals and Plants under Domestication.” 
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The Quagga. 


later Emperor, A.D. 244, twenty zebras were displayed together. After the Roman 
Empire, little or nothing can be gleaned of this interesting beast until comparatively 
recent times. Tachard, a Jesuit priest, who sojourned at the Cape on his way to 
Siam soon after the middle of the seventeenth century, makes mention of the animal 
under the name Zembra. He evidently gleaned his particulars at second hand, for 
his woodcuts are monstrosities and his descriptions wildly ludicrous. The early 
Cape Dutch christened the mountain Zebra wé/de paard (wild horse) and the 
Quagga wié/de ese/ (wild ass) ; and Tachard flounders terribly in consequence. He 
says: “There are both horses and asses here of extraordinary beauty. The first 
have a very little head and pretty long ears; they are all covered over with black 
and white streaks that reach from their back to their belly, about four or five fingers 
broad.” Here the mountain Zebra is evidently intended, and the description is 
not unlike. But, passing to the w/de esel (Quagga), Tachard reproduces nothing 
but fancy or false report: ‘As for the asses, they are of all colours. They have 
a long blue list that reaches from head to tail; the body being like that of the 
horse, full of broad streaks—blue, yellow, green, black and white, all very lively.” 
Poor Tachard! the early Dutch settlers had evidently hoaxed him, unless his 
imagination ran away with him! Kolben, who was at the Cape in the first decade 
of 1700, also trusts to his ears and not to his eyes in describing the Zebra or 
Quagga. He too speaks of the Cape wild ass as streaked with “ white, blue, 
and chestnut.” Kolben’s woodcut of the Zebra is nothing but the figure of a 
cobby horse, striped, and carrying a flowing mane and tail. Too evidently Kolben’s 
portrait was, like his written description, purely an effort of imagination. 

Now and again we get in bygone days other brief mention of the Zebra. Tellez 
informs us that the Great Mogul paid 2000 ducats for a specimen. Nauendorf 
relates that the Governor of Batavia, to whom a zebra had been presented by an 
Abyssinian Ambassador, despatched the animal as a gift to the Emperor of China, 
who in his turn sent the Dutch East India Company 10,000 /ae/ of silver and 
thirty nightgowns, valued altogether at 160,000 crowns. About the middle of the 
last century a living example of the true Zebra, the property of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, son of George II., was kept at Kew. There is an excellent cut of this 
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animal in Brookes’ “ Natural History,” clearly showing it to be the mountain Zebra 
(Equus zebra); and the animal no doubt came from the Dutch settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope. About this time (1742) the Cape authorities issued an order 
prohibiting the destruction of zebras in their settlements, under a penalty of £10; 
and they were then offering premiums of £20 each for young animals delivered in 
Cape Town. As a general rule, however (notwithstanding the Kew zebra, Brookes’ 
“ Natural History,” and the reports of occasional travellers from the Cape), so little 
was known about the Zebra, even towards the latter end of the last century, that 
at furriers’ shops in Europe the skins were sold as “ sea-horse hides.” 

Sparrmann, the Swedish traveller, who explored the Cape interior in 1772, is 
one of the first to give us any accurate intelligence of the Zebra and Quagga. 
Mr. Barrow (afterwards Sir John Barrow of the Admiralty), secretary to Earl 
Macartney, Governor at the Cape in 1797, adds some very interesting information 
concerning both the Zebra and Quagga in Cape Colony. ‘Then Burchell in 1812 
penetrated with his waggons beyond the Orange River, and discovered the Zebra of 
the plains, ever since known as Burchell’s Zebra, roaming the vast plateaux-lands 
of the Bechuana country in immense herds; and the striped egusde of Southern 
Africa were at last established and known to science. Curiously enough, it was not 
until nearly seventy years later that the mountain Zebra of North-East Africa (Zguus 
grevyt), from the highlands of Shoa, was identified by naturalists—a very singular 
lapse, considering the marvellous opening up of Africa in recent times, and the fact 
that Abyssinia—which adjoins Shoa—has been long known to Europeans. 

The true or mountain Zebra (Zguus sebra), the hippotigris of the Romans, the 
daow of the Hottentots, the zz/de paard of the Boers, is essentially a mountain 
dweller, and loves the wildest, roughest, and most inaccessible parts of the rugged 
mountains of South Africa. It is, so far as we know at present, unrepresented in 
Central Africa, and in North-East Africa is replaced by a somewhat similar form 
in Grevy’s Zebra. From constant persecution this species is becoming very scarce, 
and promises not long hence to become, like its much lamented cousin the Quagga, 
extinct altogether. In the old days this handsome and remarkable beast ran 
plentifully in large troops upon every mountain range of Southern Africa, from Great 
Namaqualand to Swaziland. Now, alas! only a scanty remnant—a few small troops 
here and there—linger in the Cape Colony, in the ranges of Sneeuwberg, Witteberg, 
Tandtjesberg, Zwartberg, the Winterhoek, and one or two other localities, where as 
far as possible they are preserved. Few, if any, remain, to the mountains of Great 
Namaqualand, where Sir James Alexander found them fifty years ago in large 
numbers. A few still linger in the Drakensberg and Lebombo (Swaziland), in the 
south-eastern corner of the continent. Most unhappily, preservation in a vast and 
thinly populated country is very difficult: native and Dutch gunners w// shoot for 
skins, or the mere love of slaughter; and, despite the efforts of English colonists at 
the Cape, the rare mountain Zebra of South Africa year by year dwindles towards 
extinction. Within twenty years it will probably have vanished, and another noble 
form of animal life will be lost to us. 

I first set eyes on the mountain Zebra some years since in a wild and remote 
range—the Witteberg—in the eastern part of Cape Colony, between Graaff Reinet and 
the coast line. In company with a Kaffir hunter I came suddenly upon a small 
troop guarded by a sentinel—an old stallion. They were a magnificent spectacle, 
far up in a precipitous piece of savage mountain scenery. We had a long look 
at them at less than two hundred yards distance, and then suddenly the stallion 
got our wind or spied us, a wild neigh of alarm was given, and the troop, with 
tails whisking, tore headlong over the mountain and quickly disappeared. It was 
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The Mountain Zebra (Equus Zebra). 

From a specimen captured in the Sneewberg Mountains, Cape Colony 
a gallant and never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. I saw the same troop on a subsequent 
occasion, but not to such advantage. The mountain Zebra is of strong and robust 
form, furnished with short, sturdy limbs—clean, tough and wiry—and excellent feet. 
In general appearance, and especially in its ears and tail, it is much more asinine 
in type than either Burchell’s Zebra or the Quagga. In colouring and marking, 
too, it differs widely from the others of the Zebra group. The body colour is 
of a clean silvery white; the markings are black, or very dark brown, extend to 
every part of the body except the belly, and are very differently distributed. A 
glance at the accompanying portraits of this and Burchell’s Zebra will, perhaps, best 
show the wide variation in shape and markings. ‘The legs are perfectly and strongly 
banded down even to the hoofs. The muzzle is of a handsome tan colour, while 
the rest of the head—except the ears, which are black and white—is striped in 
bright brown instead of black. This Zebra stands from 12 to 123 hands in height, 
and is, from its strong and sturdy build, manifestly adapted for getting about the 
rocky mountain habitat it loves to frequent. Although, as a rule, its constitution 
is hardy enough, it will sometimes succumb to the snowstorms which occasionally 
occur upon the mountain heights. Quite recently, after a heavy fall and severe 
cold on the mountains, near Cradock, in Cape Colony, several zebras were found 
dead. The altitudes of the mountains of South Africa in which this Zebra is still 
found range from 2000 to 7000 feet. 

In the old days the young of this Zebra were occasionally captured and exported 
to Mauritius, where they were driven in fashionable equipages. But as a rule this 
species is far more intractable than its relative, the Burchell’s Zebra. In the adult 
animals ferocity is strongly marked, and taming is out of the question. Pringle 
mentions a young Boer who had driven a zebra to the edge of a precipice, with 
the intention of forcing it over and securing the skin. The beast turned upon the 
hunter, seized his foot in its teeth, and tore it clean off, inflicting so dreadful a 
wound that the unfortunate young man died a few days later. Barrow instances 
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the case of a soldier who was thrown by a half-tamed zebra, which then bit the 
unfortunate man’s ear clean off as he lay stunned upon the ground. A stallion, 
the last survivor of the troop seen by myself in Witteberg, was afterwards kraaled 
and captured by my friends, and fastened by ropes to a tree. Every effort was 
made to keep it alive and feed it. It displayed the most untamable ferocity, biting 
savagely and rushing open-mouthed at its captors, and refusing all food. It drank 
quantities of water, but finally died of inanition. Of course, such a mature animal 
was hopelessly untamable, and should have been set free again. On the other hand, 
Captain Hayes * speaks of a true Zebra which a few years since was displayed in 
a circus, and was mounted and ridden by Mrs. Hayes. The animal seems to have 
been utterly unamenable to the bit, however. 

Very few examples of this Zebra have been seen in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens ; nearly all those zebras displayed there being of Burchell’s species, with 
which form the public is therefore most familiar. A female was placed there in 
1851, and a male in 1858; but there was subsequently a long period during which 
no examples were on view. Within the last few years two excellent specimens of 
the mountain Zebra (male and female) were again to be seen in the Gardens. Most 
unfortunately those animals both died within a year or two of their arrival—I 
believe of influenza, caught, it was supposed, from the prevailing epidemic—and 
it will be long, I fear, before such fine examples are again to be seen in England. 
These Zebras were in adjacent boxes to the Burchell’s Zebras, and their relative 
points and distinctions could be very quickly noted. ‘The pace of this interesting 
mountain-dweller is on the flat, of course, inferior to that of a fair horse; but in 
its own habitat it is as a rule utterly unapproachable: even the surest-footed Basuto 
pony that ever clattered down a mountain side could never hope to rival this wild 
equine mountaineer. Occasionally, however, a zebra will consort with a troop of 
donkeys or mules running among the hills, and is then sometimes driven into a 
kraal and made prisoner. The mountain zebra shown in the illustration was taken 
in this way, and the portrait is, so far as I am aware, the only one extant of a 
mature mountain Zebra captured in the wild state. 

As Grevy’s Zebra is rather a hill than a plain dweller, and is most nearly allied 
to the true Zebra, I will deal next with that species. In 1882, Menelek, King of 
Shoa, now King of Abyssinia and Shoa, sent a living zebra as a present to 
M. Greévy, President of the French Republic. This zebra was placed in the 
Jardin des Plantes, where it survived only for a short time. It was soon found to 
differ considerably from any recorded species, and was at first thought to be merely 
a variety of Zguus zebra; careful examination of the skins of other zebras collected 
from North-East Africa—principally Somaliland—has, however, clearly established 
this Zebra—now well known as ZLguus grevyi—as a true species, distinct from its 
southern relative. 

In this Zebra the body colour is of the same pure white as Zguus sebra, but the 
dark markings are much thinner, finer, and more evenly distributed. Across the 
rump and quarters of the true Zebra the markings are broad and few in number; 
in Grevy’s Zebra they are thin and more numerous. In fact, the stripings are pretty 
even in width all over the body. Again, the marking upon the top of the rump is 
quite different, a broad space of white appearing on either side of the dark central 
list in Grevy’s Zebra. In the original Grevy’s Zebra the nose was longer, more 
pronounced, and more ugly than in the true Zebra, while the body and limbs were 
less compact and robust. The ears were long and asinine, and the tail donkey-like, 
as in £guus zebra. 








* Author of ‘Illustrated Horse-breaking,” etc. 
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Grevy's Zebra (Equus Grevyt). 


This first example of the new Zebra was captured in the mountains of Shoa. 
Captain Swaine, who has shot specimens of this animal in the adjacent country of 
Somaliland, clearly confirms the species, and adds some interesting information. 
He tells us that they were common on the border of the Galla country, and were 
never found in the open grass plains, but always on “low plateaux covered with 
scattered or thick thorn bush and tall, feathery ‘churr’ grass, with red gravelly soil 
and rocks cropping up now and then.” ‘They were found in herds of under a 
dozen, were extremely tame, and easily shot. The stripes of adult specimens only 
approach “intense black” over the withers; elsewhere they are of a very deep 
chocolate colour, changing to light tan on the forehead and muzzle. Out of the 
skins of some two hundred zebras seen by Captain Swayne alive, all were of the 
same narrow type of striping (as in Grevy’s Zebra) and showed no variation of 
pattern.* 

This new and very interesting species is now plainly established; the wonder 
is that not until so late a period as between 1880 and 18go0 has it been discovered 
and established. Grevy’s Zebra appears to run in small troops of much the same 
number as the mountain Zebra of South Africa, and the nature of its habitat—bush, 
grass, and rock—is very similar. Its range is evidently somewhat lower; but here 
it may be pointed out that the Zebra of South Africa has most probably sought the 
higher, rougher and more inaccessible parts of its mountains in proportion as it has 
been persecuted by man. Probably Grevy’s Zebra in Gallaland and Somaliland 
will, now that it has been “ discovered,” and that the natives find a ready market 
for the skins, and therefore begin to pursue it systematically, retreat in the same 


* Letter to the Fve/d, August 5th, 1893. 
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manner to higher and wilder fastnesses among the mountains. It is to be hoped 
that before long we shall see living examples of this Zebra, as well as of its South 
African congener, in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. 

Next on my list stands the Burchell’s Zebra (Zguus Burchellt), the Bonte Quagga 
of the Boers, and Peetsi (sometimes /eetst Tolatsan) of the Bechuanas. The Cape 
Dutch name for this quadruped—Bonte Quagga (pied or striped quagga)—is a 
wrongful and misleading one, and, from having been adopted by nearly all interior 
hunters and traders, has given rise to much doubt and confusion among naturalists. 
Among natives there was only one Quagga, or rather Quacha (a pure Hottentot 
name) in the country—the now extinct Zguus guagga, which never ranged north of 
the Vaal River. Unfortunately the Boer misnomer has stuck to Burchell’s Zebra, and 
whenever up-country people refer to it they term it almost invariably “ quagga” for 
short. The mistake has been repeated in books of travel by several authors, and 
for this simple reason many people at home have doubted whether the true Quagga 
was really extinct after all. Burchell’s Zebra, which, from its frequency in European 
zoological collections, is quite the best known of the family, is taller than the true 
Zebra, and stands about thirteen hands in height—occasionally a little more. The 
body colour varies from pale sienna to white or almost white; the stripings, which 
differ entirely from those of the true Zebra, are black or brownish black. The head 
is light and handsome, and with the small ears appears more equine than asinine. 
The mane is erect and full, coming well over the forehead, and is banded alternately 
in black or dark brown and white. The tail is also much more equine than in the 
true Zebra, and is whitish and flowing. The legs of this Zebra, as with all its kin 
in the wild state, are clean, hard, and perfectly formed. One never finds a “ crock ” 
or a lame one—except from wounds—among a troop; and the feet are models of 
perfection—small, clean, perfectly shaped, and hard as flint—and are evidently 
peculiarly adapted to the high dry plains upon which these animals make their 
homes. Burchell’s Zebras can gallop very well and very fast ; and several times, in 
tail-on-end chases across the plains, I have had to relinquish pursuit as hopeless, 
although well enough mounted for the South African veldt. The Cape hunting 
pony is, however, always severely handicapped on these occasions, with its burden 
of a heavy man, rifle and equipments. On level terms, a fair horse would, I think, 
always beat the fastest zebra that ever scoured the plains. In many _ instances 
the markings in this Zebra extend but little beyond the shoulder, the legs being 
unstriped. Cases often occur, however, in which the legs are striped nearly down 
to the hoofs—though never so perfectly as in the true Zebra. When these leg 
stripings occur, naturalists sometimes refer to the animal as Chapman’s variety of 
Burchell’s Zebra—Chapman having been the first man to ever bring out skins thus 
marked. It may be doubted, however, whether Zguus Chapmant, as it is sometimes 
called, can really be set up as a true variety. 

The habitat of Burchell’s Zebra has always been far wider and less circumscribed 
than that of other members of the Hippotigrine group. It is uncertain whether 
these animals ever roamed south of the Orange River; though from ‘“ Paterson’s 
Travels ”—circa 1777—there is strong presumptive evidence that troops were then 
found just south of the river. But in modern times the range may be taken as 
extending from the Orange River to northern equatorial Africa. In Central and 
East Africa they are abundant, especially on the dry plains about Masailand and 
the Kilimanjaro region, and towards Uganda, where their habitat is almost exactly 
identical with the high plains and park-like plateaux of Southern Africa. In Northern 
and Western Africa they seem to have been always unknown. 

But although in East and South Central Africa this Zebra may still be found 
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Burchell's Zebra. 


in large troops, its range becomes yearly more restricted. The Boers of South 
Africa first discovered the marketable value of zebra and quagga skins, and in 
consequence the plains of the Orange I'ree State and ‘Transvaal, where scores upon 
scores of thousands of these quadrupeds were to be found forty or fifty years since, 
are now completely denuded of them. In all the Transvaal, I know of only one 
farm (in the Marico district) where a few remaining Burchell’s zebras are carefully 
preserved—by an Englishman—the poor remnant of the immense herds of these 
beautiful creatures, which up to the middle of this century decorated all that vast 
region. 

Nowadays one has to trek across the Kalahari Thirstland to the Botletli River 
before one can find these animals. ‘There, and from thence to the Zambesi, they 
may still be found in fair numbers. In Mashonaland, and eastward to the coast, 
ihey are still plentiful—especially about the Pungwe River; but miners, pioneers 
and hunters are already at work in this region, and the game is going fast. The 
zebra is easily shot, and, once wounded, turns out from the troop and is soon 
secured. It appears to be, with the Eland, the softest of all the South African 
game, which as a rule are endowed with intense vitality. By far the handsomest 
of the Zebra family—indeed, one may say of the whole equine race—this Zebra is 
being ruthlessly cleared from Africa, solely for the value of its hide, or to provide 
food for natives, or for the sheer pleasure of slaying. It is quite the most easily 
tamed of the group, and in many instances might be of considerable assistance to 
man in traversing country infected by the deadly horse-sickness, or by the still 
more fatal ‘Tse-Tse fly. 

It is a pleasure to find that quite lately in the Transvaal an experiment has been 
made in taming this Zebra with a fair measure of success. Messrs. Zeederberg, 
the contractors for a line of coaches running from Pretoria to Pietersburg, bought 
in 1893 eight half-grown Burchell’s zebras. from a Boer hunter named Groblaar, 
for the purpose of running them in their coach during the horse-sickness season, 
which follows the rains. Groblaar had lassoed them when quite young, four 
months before. Four of these were broken to harness in a month, and were then 
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run in the coach alongside six mules with perfect success. A photograph of 
the team, inspanned, together with an account of the proceedings, appeared in 
the Fiedd of March 11th, 1893, and were extremely interesting. ‘These zebras were 
described as “perfectly quiet and well trained. In harness they pull well, and 
are willing, and never jib. In fact, one of them will do his best to pull the whole 
coach himself. They are softer mouthed than the mules. They never kick, and 
the only thing in the shape of vice which they manifest is that, when first handled, 
they have an inclination to bite; but as soon as they understand there is no 
intention to hurt them they give it up.” 

This extremely interesting experiment was followed up; and during the autumn 
of 1893 sixteen more young Burchell’s zebras were brought in from the interior by 
Dutch hunters. They seemed to have become perfectly tame by the time they 
reached Zoutpansberg, North Transvaal, and were forthwith broken to harness or 
saddle. I regret to say that the subsequent career of these tamed Zebras was 
not a success. It was found, after all, that they were not fitted for prolonged 
coach or mail-cart work. ‘They were more trouble than horses and mules, and the 
same amount of work could not be got from them. After a time, therefore, the 
experiment was abandoned. ‘Those put under saddle and bridle proved equally 
disappointing. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the Hon. Walter Rothschild 
has a team of Burchell’s Zebras now in use in England. They are well broken, 
and are often to be seen in harness at Tring Park, Hertfordshire, as well as in 
London. Herr Wolff, too, has been very successful in breaking and training four 
of these Zebras, which have been exhibited all this winter (1895-6), in the circus 
at the Crystal Palace. These animals displayed great docility and quickness in their 
various performances. The failure of Zebras in Transvaal coach work is scarcely 
surprising. It is not to be expected that animals taken fresh from the wilderness 
will at once display the same capacity for severe and prolonged enforced labour 
as quadrupeds like the horse, ass, and mule, which have undergone a gradual process 
of domestication and training during thousands of years. 

I know of no handsomer or more characteristic figure in the South African veldt 
than this splendid creature, the Burchell’s Zebra. With its clean, sleek coat, shining 
in the sunlight like a well-groomed horse’s, its flowing tail, rich colouring, graceful 
mane, perfectly hogged by nature, and beautiful head, it forms a noble picture, 
framed in its usual setting of grassy plain, or park-like, open bush veldt. Often 
when in pursuit, at a signal from the big stallion bringing up the rear, I have seen 
the flying troop suddenly wheel round in line, and stand with heads up, ears 
pricked, and distended nostrils, to stare for a full half-minute at their disturbers. 
Then, with curvets, prancings, and whirling tails, away again they scour, perfect 
types of feral beauty! Not seldom you may see them with their constant allies 
the brindled gnus; with perhaps a troop of ostriches to fill up the company. If 
these noble creatures can but be saved from extinction, and trained for the 
service of man in Africa, it will be one redeeming feature in the melancholy tale 
of a disappearing fauna. 

The true Quagga—Quacha of the Hottentots, Zguus guagga of scientists—now, 
alas, quite extinct—is the last of the four species of striped eguzde@ till lately found 
in Africa. In height this animal nearly resembled Burchell’s Zebra, standing from 
13 to 134 hands. It was, however, of rather more robust form. In colouring and 
marking the Quagga differed widely from the others of the group; the upper 
colouring of the body being pale rufous-brown—darker upon the neck and face— 
while the dark brown stripings extended only as far as the barrel, or a little behind 
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the shoulder, after which they entirely ceased. ‘The ears and tail were more 
equine than asinine (the tail being white and flowing) ; the muzzle was black; the 
crest high, well arched, and surmounted by a full upstanding mane banded in brown 
and white. A dark dorsal line ran to the tail. The legs and belly were almost 
pure white, and unstriped. 

Years ago, when | first visited Cape Colony, I took a good deal of trouble 
to ascertain the life-history of this animal. I found that it had been extinct for 
some years, probably since 1865-70 in Cape Colony, and a little later in the Orange 
Free State. In 1889 I contributed an article to the /ve/d, pointing out this fact, and 
giving information as to the habits and habitat of this interesting species. ‘This 
has often been cited since. As to the Quagga’s habitat I cannot do better than 
quote from that article :— 


“The range of the true Quagga was even more arbitrarily defined than that of the true 
Zebra. This animal, formerly so abundant upon the far-spreading karroos of Cape 
Colony and the plains of the Orange Free State, appears never to have been met with 
north of the Vaal River. Its actual habitat may be precisely defined as within Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, and part of Griqualand West. I do not find that it ever extended 
to Namaqualand and the Kalahari Desert to the west, or beyond the Kei River, the ancient 
eastern limit of Cape Colony, to the east. In many countries, and in Southern Africa in 
particular, nothing is more singular than the freaks of the geographical distribution of 
animals. A river, or a desert, or a belt of sand or timber—none of which of themselves 
could naturally oppose a complete obstacle to the animals’ range—is yet found limiting 
thus arbitrarily the habitat of a species.” 


In 1837 Cornwallis Harris found the Quagga inhabiting the plains south of the 
Vaal River in immense herds. The Boers of the northern portion of Cape Colony and 
of the Orange Free State have since that time so utterly exterminated the species 
—merely for the sake of obtaining a few miserable shillings for each skin—that 
not a single specimen now remains. The Quagga is completely extinct, and has been 
for more than twenty years past. It is a thousand pities. You may destroy, but 
you can never again restore a species such as this. 

Never again will this unique and handsome quadruped thunder in dense 
battalions and amid clouds of dust across the vast plains and karroos of Southern 
Africa. Never again will the traveller view its strange single-file march silhouetted 
against the distant sky-line. The Quagga, that for many a thousand years decorated 
those primeval wilds and untrodden deserts, has clean vanished, never to return— 
recklessly destroyed by the short-sighted policy of the skin-hunting Boers of the 
last generation. Describing the single-file procession of the Quagga, Cornwallis 
Harris writes thus picturesquely of it: “Moving slowly across the profile of the 
ocean-like horizon, uttering a shrill, barking neigh, of which its name forms a 
correct imitation, long files of quaggas continually remind the early traveller of a 
rival caravan on its march.” 

The Quagga, when taken young, was, like the Burchell’s Zebra, pretty easily tamed. 
In the early part of this century Sheriff Parkins drove a pair in a curricle about 
London, and they were well known in Hyde Park. Mature and wounded animals 
were, however, in the wild state, savage enough. Harris mentions the death of a 
native servant, whose skull was smashed completely by the kick of one; and he 
further instances having seen “a wretched savage every finger of whose dexter hand 
had been stripped off by the long yellow teeth of a wounded male.” 

Only two specimens of the Quagga have been exhibited in the Regent’s Park 
Gardens—one, a female, in 1851, the other, a male, in 1858. This last was presented 
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by that enthusiastic collector, Sir George Grey, then Governor of Cape Colony. 
The animal was a familiar figure in the Gardens (I remember it well as a boy), and 
survived until 1872 or a little later. In 1872 some photographs of this quagga 
(the only sun-pictures of a true Quagga extant) were taken by Mr. Frederick York, 
who possesses five negatives--which, now that the animal is extinct, may be termed 
priceless. Very unfortunately, the Natural History Museum has no stuffed specimen ; 
so that, altogether, the world possesses very little direct evidence of the existence 
of this rare and now extinct creature, which thirty or forty years ago roamed its 
native plains in unnumbered thousands. 
H. A. Brypen. 


LOVE THE AWAKENER. 


Bye came to earth in a woman's eyes, 

Where a heedless soul in slumber lay ; 
And a touch of her rosy finger-tips, 
A kiss of her tremulous parted lips, 


Awakened him to-day. 


He smiled at her with a glad surprise, 
And she answered him with a smile again ; 
And his great white wings he would fain unclose, 
But they were heavy with long repose, 


And he strove to rise in vain, 


And he filled the air with his shameful cries 
For the wasted strength that he could not prove ; 
But she whispered “‘ Hope” in his eager ears, 
And dewed his face with her burning tears, 


And he rose by the power of love. 


And forth together, in happy guise, 
Love and the Soul flew hand in hand ; 
Singing a perfect melody, 
That echoes for all eternity, 
In every age and land. 


ARTHUR PILKINGTON SHAW. 
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BEING A SEQUEL TO THE “ROMANCE OF CLIVEDEN,’ AS RESTORED 
FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF ANDREW DEEPEGROVE.* 


CLIEFDEN, HALLOWE’EN, 1703. 


HIS morning, because of the Rayne, went I not abroad, but satt casting up 
my accounts, when of a sudden, the Dore being ajar, I heard the sweete 
fainte sownde of the old virginall touched exceeding slow, and my harte 

smote me at what seemed a mysticall greeting, for the musique was a sad tune 
my lady deftly played in bygone days of happy memorie,—one of those tunes that 
make the harte beate quick, and fyre the brain. Which I knew to be the hand 
of my daughter Maudlyn, who ever and anon, the house being forsaken these many 
yeeres by all but us, doth open again the espinette that stands in its ancient place, 
where, like your humble servant, it grows somewhat out of joynt each yeere and 
out of tune with the times. In the midst whereof, little merrie Andrew burst into 
my room, horn-book in hand, and with an oath declared that the Wraith had been 
seen last night at the Whyte Place. And Maudlyn coming after, and heering these 
ill-omened tidings, fell all of a tremble and repeated what the Gossips and Beldames 
the countryside round are wont to say, that this Wraith appears but on the eve 
of some gruesome thing befalling. So not to suffer a woman and a chyld to fret 
upon matters none may comprehend, and above all to spare myself Maudlyn’s 
preeching and exhorting (she being grown as nimble with her tongue as with her 
fingers) I forthwith bade her call together her sloven hussies and make ready for 
dinner some lamb’s fryes and a jugged hare; likewise, little merrie Andrew I 
silenced with a sugar popp, and bade him go fetch me from the Duke’s Garden 
a fayre posey of Love-in-idlenesse. 

The posture of my affairs at the present time is this: the house hath somewhat 
suffered since my lord’s day from Rack and Ruine, which are twin daughters to 
Neglect, and it bade fayre to go altogether to the dogges had not the new owner 
freshly sent hither cunning craftsmen to make good what five and twenty yeeres’ 
abandonment hath undone. The chief change in my family is in my precious 

* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE, March 1894. 
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son-in-law Dick, or, as he must now be styled, Richard Feathergay, the same 
having experienced Religion and become greatly puffed up over other people’s 
Shortcomings. Wherein he hath picked up the sing-song twang of a_ snuffling 
non-conformist, which for our sinnes doth use to be much hereabout, and hath 
learned Richard many prayerful outpourings and homilies, and hath instructed him, 
so oft as he should see me take a dram, to heeve an earnest, soul-fetching groan. 
Likewise hath a change been wrought in my Maudlyn, which, from a gentle-spoken 
jade, is come to be the shrillest scolding shrew in the Parish, berating Dick and 
casting the wild days of his youth in his teeth, till none would take such a plucked 
pullet to have been a guzzling freebooter, and one that loved to chuck every 
smug-faced Wench under the Chinne. 

This very morning met I Feathergay, with his Puritan peaked hatt, as I walked 
according to my habit around the howse, both within and without, to see if aught 
were amisse or awry. And in the Duke’s Garden, as though it had been a Cloyster, 
strutted this shallow-pate at his prairs ; and forthwith, with many gestures of dispaire, 
urged he me to mortify the Flesh, for that this coming again of the Wraith could 
be nought else but an admonition to me to give over my Wickednesse and repent. 
Yet lent I small heed, for mine eyes lightened on the prospect before me,—the 
glistening river, and the sweete meadows, and the sun-flecked woods: for I deem 
it not presumptuous to say that living amid the fayrest beauties of Nature, which 
lift the thoughts above the dross of Earth, I have caught from them a better 
inspiration than had my days been spent within the intellectual compasse of some 
such Diogenes’ ‘Tubb as Dick hath builded. 

As to this same Wraith, whereof there hath been a surfeit of idle prating in the 
counties of Bucks and Barks, I perhaps am the only one now living that can tell 
the story of the pore gyrle when she was in the flesh, and let who will tell the story 
of her ghaist now that she is dead. And as for the tayle that I am about to declare, 
ye may know by this token that it be no trumped-up lye: to wit, that there be in 
this world things so false that Beelzebub himself could not make them true; and 
again, that there be divers things so true that | wot even the angels could not make 
them false. Wherefore with this prelude, by way of relish, be it said that the only 
name whereby I knew her was A/istress Elspeth, and the sight of her was as sweete 
as the sound of pipes o’er the braes. Whence she came I know not; but whither 
she went I know, for at Whitsuntide that same yeere, 1667, we found her bodye 
against the eyot in the river, just where the red oleander bends o’er the withies ; 
her blue eyes, that had been so keen, half open, and her yellow haire daubed with 
dirt, yet still frized about her eares. Nor need much more be said of her, but that, 
alack-a-day, she was a giddy thing that came hither with great store of merth, and 
was mightily perked up with frilles and furbelows and many debonnaire conceits, a 
honey-mooning with my lord, in those brave days when he was passing full of grace 
and hardihood. Yet might it have made the most churlish Whelp glad to have 
seen her with my lord when they sauntered down the dene, he doating upon her, 
and she ever looking on him with Joy. So all went bravely until there came the 
usual awakening, when she could not endure to play second fiddle to my lady of 
Shrewsbury, and finding that my lord did but whistle her down the wind she cast 
herself into the river, leaving her white kirtle where the great gray pollard stands. 
And it was the only time I ever saw my lord of Buckingham dumbfoundered when 
he beheld -his handiwork, and looked upon her soyled bedraggled Bodye. 

Often, in these November days of meditative calm, when I behold a stone in the 
Graveyard, and think that nought else reminds us of the sweete harte we remember, 
it comes o’er me as passing strange that nor sine nor token of Mistress Elspeth 
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remains at Cliefden, save only the red oleanders that she planted by the riverside. 
In the State rooms no single thing speaks of her, nor yet in the room where once she 
lodged, for even the silk bed is new. Here in the Hall ye may see my lord’s strong 
chest of iron, and in his closet his divination books and cunning tools wherewith he 
weighed the ayre and such other divvle’s trickes. Here, in my lady of Shrewsbury’s 
tyreing chamber, is her patchbox, and casting bottle, and curling tongs, and a 
damasque screen, embroydered with forget-me-nots, she wrought herself and gave 
my lord in lasting remembrance of their short-lived love. On yonder table lies a 
Dice-box that many of the periwigged King’s Chessplayers have rattled, and on the 
wall I hung the rapier that belonged to one of them, though which of their choice 
and master spirits I know not of a surety, although belike ‘twas of the Queen’s 
Rook’s pawn, that was the most fantastique coxcombe of them all, and that once 
borrowed three golden Jacobs of me which he never repayed. 

Now all this is beside the mark and concerneth not the matter whereof I 
addressed myself to write, which is that I lately had great businesse to do in 
London with the new owner’s Agent, and to take note of the friendly way he used 
me. After I had spent two whole days to even my accounts to him, he, being 
as it seemed a merrie dogge, bade me to dine with him—not like my she-cozen 
that is always urging the vertue of hospitality, to the end that she and her sluttish 
little husband may be fed—but making much of me, yea, more than my deserts. 
So without further ado dressed I myself in my best cloth suit and a new hatt 
and buckles to my shoes, and went with him to a Tavern called Zhe Swan with 
two necks, which he apprised me was so called because the fare being of the 
best, people are wont there to eat double their accustomed quantity. Hearing 
which—whereof in my present sober afterthought I somewhat mistrust—I fell upon 
the victuals, as Sampson fell upon the Lion and the Beare, and extraordinary 
good cheere it was. And we had napkins and a change of trenchers which pleased 
me mightily, and foure dishes were served to a messe, whereat my mouth watered ; 
but my host sayd it was a sopp to Cerberus, which not understanding I did look 
askance, whereupon he explained these words to be an equivalent to the new 
French fashion of saying grace. ‘Then the board being dressed and garnished 
‘with leeks, eggs and butter, they sett before us toothsome marrow bones, and a 
great pye of larks, thickly crusted, a steaming chine of prime beef, and a fatt 
goose well soused. So having made myself abundant elbow room, and_ bearing 
in remembrance what had been said of the Two Swans, I cleaned the platter as 
oft as it was filled, with such fine frenzy as showed me to be no Recreant. And 
for drink sett they before us a puncheon of Cider and a mighty flagon of Rhenish, 
after which to finish were millons, all sound, mark you, and burnt clarett sluiced 
with brandy in pipkins. But Gramercie! what gizzards the ‘Two Swans must 
have if every one gorges to the muzzle for their sakes! So the feast being ended, 
mine host did offer to take me to the Playhouse, whither we went, and I was 
amazed to see how unsteady the streets of London doe be for one that is bred 
to the country. Now when we were come to the Playhouse, and had escaped 
the brawling of the masterless Rogues at the Dore, we were penned in the pitt, 
where I marvelled to see the fine ladies that satt in balcones, and which for a 
pastime did beguile themselves a-trying of their hatts with peals of laughter upon 
the gallants beside them. Anon we beheld a play by one, Will Shakespere, called 
the More of Vennis, and a pretty kettle of fish it seemed, though I did have a 
quiet snooze through the midst and woke only to find that they were still making 
Ducks and Drakes of one another. So the play being done, we had divers cupps 
of a strong flavoured decoction called Alicant, and a farce followed wherein a young 
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scapegrace damsel dressed like a milk-mayd, and pretty as a poppy in the rye, 
sang a song called “ Kerchiefs all askew,” which was the most beautifullest song 
that ever I heard ; though when the shameless jade fell to dancing as nimble and 
fleet of foot as a Squirrel, I roared for merth till a mannerless ruffler beside me 
clapp’'d his hand upon his sword and with a great oath bade me contain myself 
or elles go to the welkin and split the trees. So all being over I took a most 
civil leave, and all would have been well had not some beggar’s apprentice contrived 
in the throng to splitt my coat up behind so that the ‘Tayles hung asunder. 
Whereupon I would fayne have made shift to fetch a compasse and gain my 
lodging unnoticed, but it growing a little darkish I missed the way and presently 
found myself in a narrow street, exceeding filthy, called Drury Lane, where two 
whispering and giggling gyrles with faces like red pippins mocked and jibed at 
me, the one crying “Commether pretty Poll!” whilst the other vowed that her 
greatest wish in life was to be an old man’s darling. But happily coming out 
upon the Strand, I lost them in the presse that followed after a regiment of trayn- 
bands, the first that ever I saw in red coats, which came in view amid the glare 
of torches with spontoons and silken banners, and now and again a clustre of 
lanthorns by whose light could be seen the gold lace, the glittering bayonets, and 
the bedraggled plumes. 


TWELFTH Day, 1704. 


Yesterday was one of those delectable days when all the world, so far as it lye 
within the compasse of our vision, doth seem to be at ease. The motionless treetops, 
the calm meadows, and the wreath-crowned hills, seemed all significant of the repose 
of some power which, let us hope, looks with compassion on our little life wherein 
troubles come with such stealthy and fateful steps. 

I spent the day abroad, not that I am grown a Sluggard, but because Lord Orkney, 
the new master, being summoned to the warres in the low countries, hath taken 
Dick Feathergay with him, and since their departure, to-day se’nnight, my Maudlyn 
hath been in a pettish tosse, chiding all that came within earshot. So in the early 
morning I strolled forth acrosse the Terrace, and noted that to this day its sward is 
uneven where the King’s Chessplayers fenced with cunning masters imported from 
abroad, which made a pretence to sell some secret thrust, though I wot there was 
little they could learn the Chessplayers, who were deft swordsmen, or my lord of 
Buckingham, which was the nimblest dare-divvle of them all. And I marvelled the 
first time that ever I saw them sett in what they called their order of battle, which 
was three or four exercised to confront a common foe, wheeling and changing front 
like a mimique squadron, which was the posture of my lord of Buckingham and his 
seconds the day of the duell at Barne Elmes. Likewise on this Terrace satt they often 
in the afternoons upon a Turkey carpet spread on the grasse, considering of their 
secret businesse or listening to the expounding by an astrologer of all we know or 
dreeme, which last they doated on as hartily as the sweetening of a fayre woman’s 
words. And once, when one of them had brought out his lute and played a tinkling 
minstrelsie, Mistress Elspeth came tripping in her tunique of velvett as light as a 
thistle blow, and with a mock curtesie raised her coats above her ankles, and danced 
a Coranto till the Chessplayers clapp’d their hands ‘as pleased as Punch. Only my 
lord looked on passing sowre, crushing in his fingers a posey of thyme and feverfew, 
for he would never, as the saying is, that one of his wenches jigged to another man’s 
fiddle. But when Mistress Elspeth had made an end, nothing would serve her turn 
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but that she and my lord should Kisse ; and when he still seemed something vex’t, 
she took from a great dishe before them an almond, and, holding it between her lips, 
bade him bite off the end, which my lord merrilie did, albeit at such unseemly 
antiques methinks a Monkey must have blusht. But the Chessplayers vowed they 
were true lovers, and rated me as I had been moon-struck to stand gaping, and 
to bring them no drinke. And I ne’er have forgotten the joy of her laughing eyes 
that day, and the grace of her quick, briske step in the dance, and the slender gold- 
bodkin thrust in her haire. 

The night before Feathergay left, Maudlyn made him a passing good refreshment 
in the buttery, of a great pan of fryed eels, and a pot wherein were stewing cabobs 
of mutton with onions and a knuckle of ham, for she doe keep her larders right 
plenteously stored. And I sett on a goodly tankard of small beer, and a flask of 
the Rum that Dick cherished of old,—and whether he liked it for old times’ sake, 
or whether a flavour of Dutch courage cometh never amisse, ‘twas left at last as 
dry, so he sayd, as Captain Brand’s powder horn. And for a savoury I bethought 
me of a flitch of bacon which my she-cozen sent for a Christmasse-gift, but it 
proved to be all lean gristle, whereat I was wroth. But as for Dick he satt quite 
silent and wistful, as though musing upon the white crests of sun-flecked breakers 
and sailing again with Captain Brand upon some new-found sea, which oddly put 
me in mind of my Lady’s Barbary bird that many long yeeres syne was hung 0’ 
cold winter nights in that self-same corner, the which, when I lighted my Taper, 
making ready to begone to bed, did open his eyes and scratch his poll and look 
at me askance as tho’ by that untimely flickering I mocked him with phantasies 
of sunrise. So our repast would have been passing dull but that Lord Orkney’s 
groom of the horse supped with us, who told me many marvellous things of the 
warres against the French King: as that we on our side doe sett out a companie 
of dogges every night without our lines in lieu of Sentries, which are no mannerless 
curres, but are called every morning by a man with a horn, when they come in 
very soberly and decently. Further, quoth he, the French have in their army many 
apes, some serving as buglers, others trayned to handle a musquetoon to admiration, 
which apes are to be distinguished only by their extraordinary gentle manners, so 
that no dancing master could be a more skittish-leaping-gallant than they. But now 
I must disclose the mischance which befell Dick, whereby it hath come to passe 
that he hath perforce exchanged the freaques learned him by the Reverend Buffet- 
the-Tempter-Smilie, for the morning draughts and devil-may-care ways of a dragoon. 

It happened that last month this same Smilie was minded to make a show 
of Feathergay’s conversion at Battlynge Mead, whither he summoned the village 
bumpkins and where a pulpitt was sett whence he and Feathergay should snivel 
and rant as high as they pleased. And beside them I satt, afraid to stay away 
lest I be held up for a rum-soaked Reprobate, yet loath to come, for that they 
would be sure to cast a gibe or two at me as one rough-hewn for Purgatory. 5o 
the Reverend Smilie began to discourse, and when Feathergay spied me laugh in 
my sleeve, he cast his eyes aloft and shook his head. But anon, a great burly 
sun-browned sailor, with his pig-tail knotted in a crimson cord, and in his ears 
earrings which did not match, and a wadde of tobacco in one cheek, and a bullet 
in the other to chew upon, stood afar at the edge of the throng and fixed his hard 
black eyes upon Dick. And I marked that at sight of him Dick satt spell-bound, 
as one whose hair should presently bristle. And as the Reverend Smilie brought 
his “fourthly ” to a conclusion, a country lad put into Dick’s hand a torn Scroll 
which ranne thus :— 

“Bo’sen Bradawle’s service to Master Feathergay able seaman, late of the ‘ Bloody 
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Cain,’ an’ if thou come not freshly down from thy roost, Rogue, an’ give me the 
wherewithal, by the black flag of Captain Brand he'll break his head first, and 
expose him for a cutthroat knave thereafter.” 

Which paper I plucked from the ground when it fell, while Feathergay satt 
as one with a Palsy, till the stranger pushing his way to the empty pulpitt remarked 
that he would show how to heeve a shot ’twixt wind and water, and whilst they 
all stood agog, he without further ado fell to reciting a sort of ill-flavoured doggerel 
that had a rattletrap catch to it somewhat after this wise :— 


‘’Twas aboord the Bloody Cain, crewsing off the Coast of Spayne 

That we laughed for glee to sight the Silver Fleete, 

And ‘twas there that Captain Brand, with the black flag in’s hand, 
Doffed his hatt untill its feather swept his feete. 

Then a great ship by the name of the Holy Oriflame, 
With two galleons fell aboord us, flank to flank, 

And we fought them one to three, till their bludd bestreaked the Sea, 
And we filled our hold with Siller ‘ere they sank !” 


The lusty caitiff, chewing his bullet and tobacco the while, was going on with 
his sing-song, when all the folk ran aglee with cudgels and battoons, and with a 
clashing like the din of a Beare-Garden, which forced him to give over, and they 
would have trounced him out of his wits had not he slipped through their fingers 
like a greased Pig and made off with Dick at his heels. And the Reverend 
Buffet-the-l'empter Smilie standing in the presse was struck o’ the nose with a 
brickbat which laid him flat, and being lifted to his feete again all mudd behind, 
and dashed with his own gore in front, it verily appeared as though he and 
Beelzebub had fought amain together and the Evil One had given him blow for 
blow. But as for me, I chuckled to myself, for a Catt, saith the adage, will be 
a Catt still, and I had always mistrusted the Reverend Smilie’s groanings and 
snufflings to be of that virtue which a clipp’d shilling will buy. And when I got 
home, there was presently a great outcry in the buttery, and there found I the 
payre—Dick and the pirate Bo’sen—hobnobbing over lobscouse, cheese, and a great 
horn of Hollands: but one of the mayds having come in with a dish of buttered 
pease, the Rogue fell to tickling her, till she, being unused to such diversion, did 
give him a wipe and lett fall her dish with such hullaballoo as brought me and my 
Maudlyn upon the scene, whereupon the sailor made off and Maudlyn rated Dick for 
a hang-dogge crest-fallen woe-begone ne’er-do-well till the sorry Wretch was fayne 
to cry for quarter. But the report of Dick’s discomfiture at Battlynge’ Mead being 
greatly noised abroad by all the old jokers betwixt Maydenhead and Cookham, 
it finally reacht Lord Orkney’s eares, who declared that Feathergay was clearly 
better fitted to ride a charger than to mount a pulpitt, and incontinently shipp’d 
him to the Hague. 

It hath been well affirmed that speaking of one matter brings another to mind. 
And thus Maudlyn’s rating of pore Dick recalled to me as I satt that evening before 
the kitchin embers something which made me laugh, albeit some may say scarce 
honestly. But let my Critiques beare in mind that these things happened five 
and thirty yeeres ago. 

Whilst filling of my pipe and musing how old age dozes by the fyre whilst 
youth makes love, I fell to thinking of a certain tyring mayd, one Harriott 
Dimchurch, which Mistress Elspeth brought with her to Cliefden, of whom I will 
hold it against any man that she was a lissom, clean-limbed wench as ever jigged 
about a Maypole. And whereas she found it lonesome and passing dull amongst 
Strangers, I brought her to gossip in the buttery, beguiling an howre with such 
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scapegrace damsel dressed like a milk-mayd, and pretty as a poppy in the rye, 
sang a song called “ Kerchiefs all askew,” which was the most beautifullest song 
that ever I heard ; though when the shameless jade fell to dancing as nimble and 
fleet of foot as a Squirrel, I roared for merth till a mannerless ruffler beside me 
clapp’d his hand upon his sword and with a great oath bade me contain myself 
or elles go to the welkin and split the trees. So all being over I took a most 
civil leave, and all would have been well had not some beggar’s apprentice contrived 
in the throng to splitt my coat up behind so that the Tayles hung asunder. 
Whereupon I would fayne have made shift to fetch a compasse and gain my 
lodging unnoticed, but it growing a little darkish I missed the way and presently 
found myself in a narrow street, exceeding filthy, called Drury Lane, where two 
whispering and giggling gyrles with faces like red pippins mocked and jibed at 
me, the one crying “Commether pretty Poll!” whilst the other vowed that her 
greatest wish in life was to be an old man’s darling. But happily coming out 
upon the Strand, I lost them in the presse that followed after a regiment of trayn- 
bands, the first that ever I saw in red coats, which came in view amid the glare 
of torches with spontoons and silken banners, and now and again a clustre of 
lanthorns by whose light could be seen the gold lace, the glittering bayonets, and 
the bedraggled plumes. 


TWELFTH Day, 1704. 


Yesterday was one of those delectable days when all the world, so far as it lye 
within the compasse of our vision, doth seem to be at ease. The motionless treetops, 
the calm meadows, and the wreath-crowned hills, seemed all significant of the repose 
of some power which, let us hope, looks with compassion on our little life wherein 
troubles come with such stealthy and fateful steps. 

I spent the day abroad, not that I am grown a Sluggard, but because Lord Orkney, 
the new master, being summoned to the warres in the low countries, hath taken 
Dick Feathergay with him, and since their departure, to-day se’nnight, my Maudlyn 
hath been in a pettish tosse, chiding all that came within earshot. So in the early 
morning I strolled forth acrosse the ‘Terrace, and noted that to this day its sward is 
uneven where the King’s Chessplayers fenced with cunning masters imported from 
abroad, which made a pretence to sell some secret thrust, though I wot there was 
little they could learn the Chessplayers, who were deft swordsmen, or my lord of 
Buckingham, which was the nimblest dare-divvle of them all. And I marvelled the 
first time that ever I saw them sett in what they called their order of battle, which 
was three or four exercised to confront a common foe, wheeling and changing front 
like a mimique squadron, which was the posture of my lord of Buckingham and his 
seconds the day of the duell at Barne Elmes. Likewise on this Terrace satt they often 
in the afternoons upon a Turkey carpet spread on the grasse, considering of their 
secret businesse or listening to the expounding by an astrologer of all we know or 
dreeme, which last they doated on as hartily as the sweetening of a fayre woman’s 
words. And once, when one of them had brought out his lute and played a tinkling 
minstrelsie, Mistress Elspeth came tripping in her tunique of velvett as light as a 
thistle blow, and with a mock curtesie raised her coats above her ankles, and danced 
a Coranto till the Chessplayers clapp’d their hands as pleased as Punch. Only my 
lord looked on passing sowre, crushing in his fingers a posey of thyme and feverfew, 
for he would never, as the saying is, that one of his wenches jigged to another man’s 
fiddle. But when Mistress Elspeth had made an end, nothing would serve her turn 
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but that she and my lord should Kisse ; and when he still seemed something vex’t, 
she took from a great dishe before them an almond, and, holding it between her lips, 
bade him bite off the end, which my lord merrilie did, albeit at such unseemly 
antiques methinks a Monkey must have blusht. But the Chessplayers vowed they 
were true lovers, and rated me as I had been moon-struck to stand gaping, and 
to bring them no drinke. And I ne’er have forgotten the joy of her laughing eyes 
that day, and the grace of her quick, briske step in the dance, and the slender gold- 
bodkin thrust in her haire. 

The night before Feathergay left, Maudlyn made him a passing good refreshment 
in the buttery, of a great pan of fryed eels, and a pot wherein were stewing cabobs 
of mutton with onions and a knuckle of ham, for she doe keep her larders right 
plenteously stored. And I sett on a goodly tankard of small beer, and a flask of 
the Rum that Dick cherished of old,—and whether he liked it for old times’ sake, 
or whether a flavour of Dutch courage cometh never amisse, ’twas left at last as 
dry, so he sayd, as Captain Brand’s powder horn. And for a savoury I bethought 
me of a flitch of bacon which my she-cozen sent for a Christmasse-gift, but it 
proved to be all lean gristle, whereat I was wroth. But as for Dick he satt quite 
silent and wistful, as though musing upon the white crests of sun-flecked breakers 
and sailing again with Captain Brand upon some new-found sea, which oddly put 
me in mind of my Lady’s Barbary bird that many long yeeres syne was hung 0’ 
cold winter nights in that self-same corner, the which, when I lighted my Taper, 
making ready to begone to bed, did open his eyes and scratch his poll and look 
at me askance as tho’ by that untimely flickering I mocked him with phantasies 
of sunrise. So our repast would have been passing dull but that Lord Orkney’s 
groom of the horse supped with us, who told me many marvellous things of the 
warres against the French King: as that we on our side doe sett out a companie 
of dogges every night without our lines in lieu of Sentries, which are no mannerless 
curres, but are called every morning by a man with a horn, when they come in 
very soberly and decently. Further, quoth he, the French have in their army many 
apes, some serving as buglers, others trayned to handle a musquetoon to admiration, 
which apes are to be distinguished only by their extraordinary gentle manners, so 
that no dancing master could be a more skittish-leaping-gallant than they. But now 
I must disclose the mischance which befell Dick, whereby it hath come to passe 
that he hath perforce exchanged the freaques learned him by the Reverend Buffet- 
the-Tempter-Smilie, for the morning draughts and devil-may-care ways of a dragoon. 

It happened that last month this same Smilie was minded to make a show 
of Feathergay’s conversion at Battlynge Mead, whither he summoned the village 
bumpkins and where a pulpitt was sett whence he and Feathergay should snivel 
and rant as high as they pleased. And beside them I satt, afraid to stay away 
lest I be held up for a rum-soaked Reprobate, yet loath to come, for that they 
would be sure to cast a gibe or two at me as one rough-hewn for Purgatory. So 
the Reverend Smilie began to discourse, and when Feathergay spied me laugh in 
my sleeve, he cast his eyes aloft and shook his head. But anon, a great burly 
sun-browned sailor, with his pig-tail knotted in a crimson cord, and in his ears 
earrings which did not match, and a wadde of tobacco in one cheek, and a bullet 
in the other to chew upon, stood afar at the edge of the throng and fixed his hard 
black eyes upon Dick. And I marked that at sight of him Dick satt spell-bound, 
as one whose hair should presently bristle. And as the Reverend Smilie brought 
his “fourthly ” to a conclusion, a country lad put into Dick’s hand a torn Scroll 
which ranne thus :— 

“ Bo’sen Bradawle’s service to Master Feathergay able seaman, late of the ‘ Bloody 
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Cain,’ an’ if thou come not freshly down from thy roost, Rogue, an’ give me the 
wherewithal, by the black flag of Captain Brand he'll break his head first, and 
expose him for a cutthroat knave thereafter.” 

Which paper I plucked from the ground when it fell, while Feathergay satt 
as one with a Palsy, till the stranger pushing his way to the empty pulpitt remarked 
that he would show how to heeve a shot ’twixt wind and water, and whilst they 
all stood agog, he without further ado fell to reciting a sort of ill-flavoured doggerel 
that had a rattletrap catch to it somewhat after this wise :— 


‘‘’Twas aboord the Bloody Cain, crewsing off the Coast of Spayne 

That we laughed for glee to sight the Silver Fleete, 

And ‘twas there that Captain Brand, with the black flag in’s hand, 
Doffed his hatt untill its feather swept his feete. 

Then a great ship by the name of the Holy Oriflame, 
With two galleons fell aboord us, flank to flank, 

And we fought them one to three, till their bludd bestreaked the Sea, 
And we filled our hold with Siller ’ere they sank !” 


The lusty caitiff, chewing his bullet and tobacco the while, was going on with 
his sing-song, when all the folk ran aglee with cudgels and battoons, and with a 
clashing like the din of a Beare-Garden, which forced him to give over, and they 
would have ‘trounced him out of his wits had not he slipped through their fingers 
like a greased Pig and made off with Dick at his heels. And the Reverend 
Buffet-the-Tempter Smilie standing in the presse was struck o’ the nose with a 
brickbat which laid him flat, and being lifted to his feete again all mudd behind, 
and dashed with his own gore in front, it verily appeared as though he and 
Beelzebub had fought amain together and the Evil One had given him blow for 
blow. But as for me, I chuckled to myself, for a Catt, saith the adage, will be 
a Catt still, and I had always mistrusted the Reverend Smilie’s groanings and 
snufflings to be of that virtue which a clipp’d shilling will buy. And when I got 
home, there was presently a great outcry in the buttery, and there found I the 
payre—Dick and the pirate Bo’sen—hobnobbing over lobscouse, cheese, and a great 
horn of Hollands: but one of the mayds having come in with a dish of buttered 
pease, the Rogue fell to tickling her, till she, being unused to such diversion, did 
give him a wipe and lett fall her dish with such hullaballoo as brought me and my 
Maudlyn upon the scene, whereupon the sailor made off and Maudlyn rated Dick for 
a hang-dogge crest-fallen woe-begone ne’er-do-well till the sorry Wretch was fayne 
to cry for quarter. But the report of Dick’s discomfiture at Battlynge’ Mead being 
greatly noised abroad by all the old jokers betwixt Maydenhead and Cookham, 
it finally reacht Lord Orkney’s eares, who declared that Feathergay was clearly 
better fitted to ride a charger than to mount a pulpitt, and incontinently shipp’d 
him to the Hague. 

It hath been well affirmed that speaking of one matter brings another to mind. 
And thus Maudlyn’s rating of pore Dick recalled to me as I satt that evening before 
the kitchin embers something which made me laugh, albeit some may say scarce 
honestly. But let my Critiques beare in mind that these things happened five 
and thirty yeeres ago. 

Whilst filling of my pipe and musing how old age dozes by the fyre whilst 
youth makes love, I fell to thinking of a certain tyring mayd, one Harriott 
Dimchurch, which Mistress Elspeth brought with her to Cliefden, of whom I will 
hold it against any man that she was a lissom, clean-limbed wench as ever jigged 
about a Maypole. And whereas she found it lonesome and passing dull amongst 
strangers, I brought her to gossip in the buttery, beguiling an howre with such 
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dainties as cherries and cream, or a cupp of sack. And one afternoon, she sitting 
alone with me, and the howse being quiet, my lord conjuring with his alchemical 
bottles, and Mistress Elspeth tuning a new Italian lute, I made bold to learn her 
a foolish pastime called “ Mending Laura’s laces,” whereof, as it is known to all, 
I need make no lengthy dissertation. And the hussie proving nowise backward, the 
frolique was at its highest, with divers droll conceits, when of a sudden the dore 
opened, and in stepped Mistress Elspeth. And she chid us mighty fierce, albeit 
her mischievous eye twinkled, and she commanded me with an oath to betake myself 
incontinently to my lord and declare to him what manner of hay I had been making. 

Whereat I could scarce dissemble a smile, for ‘twas my lord that did compose 
that frivolous catch the Chessplayers sang, whose burthen was “ Mending Laura’s 
laces all the day.” 


CANDLEMASSE, 1704. 


I found a batt in the Hall the other morning neare the foot of the great 
stayre-case, and knowing this must surely be the fore-runner of ill-tidings, was not 
greatly astonished when they presently told me my she-cozen and her little lop-eared 
Terrier of a husband were coming from Windsor to spend the day. Whereat I 
might have grumbled, but that Maudlyn reminded me that for decency’s sake I 
must keepe fayre with them. Now I knew as well as Peter knew a cock-crow that 
she was coming to give me good reason why those fifty pieces-of-eight borrowed 
of me cannot be repayed, and that she will be always crying up some things she 
hath to sell, the upshot whereof is that the businesse of my money do still hang 
in the hedge. So for a satyr upon them, it being a Friday, made I ready the 
meanest fasting dinner ever seen upon Earth since the widow’s handful of meal in 
a Barrel. And the glummest of Old Noll’s Ironsides would have laughed to see 
how sullen she eyed the victuals and how her husband satt as tongue-tied as any 
Quaker. So when by way of table-talk I told her of Dick’s having gonne to the 
warres and that some day he would come back with a bag of doubloons, she 
answered something tartly that she doubted of his bringing back so much as a 
cobbler’s whistle. Moreover, her little red-nosed husband averred that it runneth 
not in the Deepegrove blood or kinship to be mighty men of battle, and reminded 
me that mine honest uncle Prudent Deepegrove, now in Paradise, who hath been 
the chief campaigner of our name, was wont to be more frighted than hurt— 
excepting once when by ill-luck he thrust the poynt of his great sword into his 
great toe, or again, before Naseby, when as he lay asleep in the sun a tent-pole 
blown by the wind smote him right sore so that he could not sitt with ease for 
as much as a week thereafter. 

Then the talk, turning upon other matters, they told me it is commonly reported 
that the Wraith hath appeared three times: once in the gloaming, in the avenue 
of trees at the Whyte Place, a faint pale figure in the starlight that walkes up and 
down beneath the Elmes wringing its hands; and again as though a graven image 
had been sett like a shining light in the great pollard at whose foot we found 
Mistress Elspeth’s kirtle, the face of the image being wondrous like and the head 
turned a’ one side as she lay drownded ; and lastly on the Honeymoon Walk, not 
far from the Wanton’s Bowre, when it passed like a will-o’-the-wisp over last year’s 
leaves and was gone. Now these be but empty Bubbles that whosoever will 
may leave or take; but of the great dogge which always followed her told I them 
somewhat which made little merrie Andrew shout for merth. 

It chanced that one day in the Autumn of 1666, my lord and Mistress Elspeth 
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being then at Cliefden, and the howse just finished, they were minded to ride for 
their diversion through Maydenhead thicket to Twyford. And behind them I 
followed, and after me a couple of armed fellowes, and before us ranne the great 
dogge. Now at Maydenhead there is an hostelrie known to this day by the name 
of the Beare, for that in those times the landlord, being a shrewd man, kept a 
Beare which every afternoon would fall to dancing, with many fond antiques, on 
the green behind the howse, either alone or with whoever chused. And the Beare 
could jigg with the best, or dance the Brantle or the Barley Break, and all quite 
solemn, with his snout in the ayre, like a Roundhead making ready to put up a 
Psalm. And) multitudes came to behold the dancing Beare, and their Thirst must 
needs be slaked, whereby the host ‘drew in a great store of pence, aye, and of 
sixpence. 

Now it happened as we rode by the dogge spied the Beare, which just then 
danced a Spanish gavotte, and neither for command, nor oath, nor crack of whip 
would the dogge tarry, but with a hungry Lust sprang he through the midst of the 
revelling and fastened his teeth in the Beare’s haunch. Whereat to everyone’s amaze 
the Beare began to scream and swear in French, “ Morfandiou /” and “ Ventre-Saint- 
gris,” making more noise than a Billingsgate fishwife; and it did a bodye’s harte 
good to see how my lord and Mistress Elspeth laughed till they almost cried. 
Wherefore the Beare proved to be none other than a Frenchman, which, having 
gotten down in the world, had hit upon this scheme to retrieve his fortunes. And 
that night he vanished, taking with him a bag of shillings which lay in the secret 
Till, and mine host had the Beare’s hide stuffed with strawe and sett before his 
howse for a sine. 

Now as to this Honeymoon Walk, ’twas a lover’s retreat where my lord and 
Mistress Elspeth trysted, though it is so called only these last few yeers, my 
Maudlyn having in an idle moment so named it in remembrance of them and the 
word having stuck, as such fond nick-names may sometimes doe. And I remember 
one Summer’s morning, the day before Mistress Elspeth passed to her rest, one 
of the Chess-players—the King’s Knight it was, whom later we knew so tragically 
as the Duke of Monmouth—being come on a weighty errand from Whytehall, 
it behooved me to find my lord forthwith. Whereupon I rightly guessed that 
he and Mistress Elspeth might be at the Honeymoon Walk, where they so loved 
to dally ; and strange it was that it should be there, where they had spent so many 
glad howres together, that their howse of cards came tumbling about their eares. 
For albeit I am no Eavesdropper, I could not but heare their voices, my lord saying, 
“Tush, gyrle, who cares a groat for thy words!” and she, with a passionate flush 
on her cheek, hectored him and vowed that she would make ready a silken halter 
wherewith he should hang either her or my lady of Shrewsbury, as he listed. And 
as I drew neere, I saw that at her feete lay the great dogge which gnawed a bone, 
and they stood at a spot where the trees have been felled, whence you may look 
down the river to the sedge-grass upon the eyots where the fuller had his. fulling- 
ground and acrosse to the flower-strewn apple orchard of Babham. And the 
soughing of the breeze bore its soft drowsy lullaby, and my lord sought to sweeten 
her with fayre words ; but she, standing in the sunshine, fell to weeping, and I knew 
that the fatt was in the fyre. And sometimes to this day, on Summer mornings, 
when the dew lyeth upon the tulips and the bright light strikes athwart them, I 
seem to behold in them again the semblance of Mistress Elspeth, standing in the 
sunshine, red and defiant amid a sprinkling of tears. But at the moment, as my 
lord turned heart-sick from her, she spoke these boding words, very soft and with 
exceeding earnestness, which struck a chill upon me ;— 
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“Love whom you will, and love many, but so long as the breeze whispers in the 
treetops, or birds continue to fill the summer air with song—me you shall never 
forget. Though sometimes in the bright sunshine you may forget that I am dead, 
and in fancy stray with me pleasantly again through these sweete places . . . and, 
verily, I shall be neere.” 

Now, these be solemn words, that bespeake a coming again or haunting in the 
spirit, albeit in love and not in wrath, as learned men would declare. And sometimes 
when my lord went out to stroll in the glad meadows, while the breeze whispered 
in the rustling treetops, and the red-breasts filled the ayre with thrilling melody, I 
wondered if something might faintly remind him of Mistress Elspeth, and place her 
blithly as of old by his side; or if, when the sun sank blood-red in a grey mist, 
leaving far above a fleecy line of shining clouds—which merrie Andrew saith are 
angells’ outstretched wings—he ever thought of the fond harte he had cast away. 
And standing now, grey and old, in these self-same places, with the humming-birds 
tasting the sweete-briar, and the Squirrels peeping from the delicious dark of the 
walnutt shade, and my life that seems so little longer than a night of troubled 
dreemes behind me, I will confesse that if my lord had a fault it was to be overmuch 
in love with himself ; and if he had a second fault it was a too surpassing fondnesse 
for these mad-freaked honeymoons. 

During these last fifteen yeeres, since the times whereof I have spoken, I have 
been left almost alone at Cliefden with Maudlyn and Dick and merrie Andrew. 
And my delight hath been, my duty done, to spend many mornings and afternoons 
in the woods, whether at the Wanton’s Bowre, or the Honeymoon Walk, or amid 
the groves beyond the dene. And looking back, I draw such comfortable thoughts 
from those woodland howres, that I conceive them to have been, perhaps, the most 
profitably spent part of my life; and it is a regret, now that my days are drawing 
to a close, that I did not devote more of them to the contemplation of the repose 
and truth of Nature. If some Caviller shall ask what one may see in the forest 
aisles and their aspiring tree-tops and deepe darkes of shade and in the slanting 
scatter-gold shafts of sunshine, I can but answer that a man only sees and heeres 
the things his soul hath compasse to receive. For my own part, there seems to 
be more than a commonplace admonition in the sound of a Woodpecker tapping, 
and I never could mark the intense silence of the woods, by contrast with man’s 
little noyse, without emotion. I know not if there be a loftier aspiration than to 
see far down the greenwood a sunbeam strike a sky-swung Branch, but it seems 
unlikely that any man was ever born so dull of comprehension that the showre of 
falling Autumn leaves, and the memories which kindle their fyres in the starlight, 
say nothing to him. 

It needs no Solomon to know, when the brimming flagon of life runs dry, that the 
dregs thereof are “Vanity”; yet in the retrospect of a dramatique half centurie, 
musing of curious secrets and of remembered friendships and sweethartes, give me 
leave to say, masters, that the twilight of my life is slipping peacefully and happily away. 

On many a quiet morning I have delighted in the motley garb of the trees, their 
russet stains, the mosses finer than old wine to smelle—and even the great weather- 
beaten logge which seems felled a-purpose for whoever would sitt at ease and watch 
the sheen of the river. From thence you may see the fatt-lands of Battlynge Mead, 
where the beastes feed contentedly, not repining at their lott, nor peevish that it 
be not Springtime all their lives, nor yett bemoaning their sinnes. And here, in the 
midst of these fayre scenes, where the very stones speak eloquently of lives and 
loves bygone, I wonder little there should be a ghaist by Night, for by Day the 
woods and walks are peopled with memories and haunting dreemes. 
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In my untutored infancy I leaped for Joy the first time that ever I beheld 
the sunshine sparckling upon the Thames at London Bridge, for to my chyldish 
fancy it seemed a thread from Earth to Heaven—or as a promise of those yeeres 
to come, which to the young are always beautiful and always far away. And for 
a twelvemonth, being a lad grown, I cherished the memorie of some roses trelliced 
about the Porch on my uncle Prudent Deepegrove’s cottage, whither I went one 
Maytime, care-free and whistling throo’ the fyeldes. Those flowres climbed to my 
window, bringing with them the ecstacie and perfectness of life, and sometimes 
after I wondered whether, when all the shocks and griefs of maturity were spent, 
I might return to that humble habitation, and find again those first incomparable 
roses of my youth. 

And passing strange it is that here at Cliefden I seem to have recovered them 
again after all these storm-tost yeeres, though now they are of the retrospect with 
a rare and subtle brilliance beyond the bloom of Earth. And here, too, is again 
the sparckle of sunshine upon the river transfigured in arn old man’s communing. 
And thus it comes to passe that sometimes when the sunset fades, and the twilight 
darkens, and we bid govod-night, the thought steals o’er me like a benediction that 
perhaps hereafter, irf the awakening of a perfect sunrise, it may be that some of 
those whom I have loved upon Earth shall meet me and bid me—govod-morning ! 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 

















LUMINOUS PLANTS. 
OT the least interesting of the many curious phenomena of 
plant life is that of luminosity. The great naturalist Linnzeus 
was the first to record an observation on this subject, his 
attention having been drawn to it by his daughter, Christina 
Linné. Walking in her father’s garden one hot June evening, 
she observed the flowers of Zrop@olum majus (the garden 
nasturtium) to give forth sparks or flashes. The phenomenon 
was repeated on successive evenings, and also in the mornings 
before sunrise ; when not only her father but other scientists 
were present. One of these gentlemen, a well-known electrician named Wilcke, 
believed the flashes to be electric ; and this appears to be the opinion of most writers 
who have investigated the phenomenon since, though some believe that the scintilla- 
tions are only apparent, and class them among optical illusions. The fact that the 
flashes are invariably observed at times when the air is dry and charged with electricity 
is, however, an argument—and a pretty strong one—in favour of the former view. 
Perhaps no flowers exhibit the phenomenon in a more remarkable degree than 
those of the plant noticed by Linnzus; though the common marigold, African 
marigold, martagon lily, and sunflower, are also highly luminous. Erasmus Darwin, 
in his “ Loves of the Plants,” has chosen this garden favourite as the typical 
phosphorescent plant. He says :— 





‘*Ere the bright star which leads the morning sky 
Hangs o'er the blushing east his diamond eye, 
The chaste Tropzeo leaves his secret bed ; 

A saint-like glory trembles round her head : 

* * * * * 
O’er her fair form the electric lustre plays, 
And cold she moves amid the lambent blaze, 
So shines the glow-fly when the sun retires, 
And gems the night air with phosphoric fires.” 


The remarkable scintillations first observed by Christina Linné have now been 
witnessed by so many credible and competent observers, that it is singular their 
reality should be longer doubted. M. Haggren, a Swedish naturalist, observed them 
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frequently, and when at 
work in his garden em- 
ployed a man to watch 
the flowers and to make 
signals whenever the 
flashes occurred. ‘They 
both saw the light con- 
stantly, and at the same 
moment, playing round 
the flower-heads of mari- 
gold. This was in the 
months of July and 
August, the phosphores- 
cence being only seen at 
sunset or for half an hour 
after, and never on rainy 
days or when the air was 
loaded with vapours. <A 
microscopic examination 
of some of the flowers, to 
discover whether some 
little insects or phosphoric 
worms might not be the 
cause of the light, soon 
convinced our naturalist 
that such a theory was 
untenable. Nothing of the 
kind was found; and he 
came to the conclusion 
that the flashes were 
electric. His own theory, 
however, that the electric 
light was caused by the pollen of the florets, which in flying off was scattered upon 
the petals, is hardly to be taken seriously. 

In the year 1835 Mr. J. R. Trimmer of Brentford was an eye-witness of the 
phenomenon, of which he sent an account to the Magazine of Botany. In this 
case, also, everything points to electricity as the exciting cause. ‘The writer was 
walking in his garden in the evening, where many nasturtiums were in bloom, his 
thoughts far away from the subject of phosphorescence, when vivid flashes from those 
flowers attracted his notice. The flashes were the most brilliant he had ever observed, 
and at the same time the sky was overcast with a thundercloud. 

Seven years later (August 4, 1842), the phenomenon was observed by Mr. Dowden 
and three others, at nearly the same time of the day and under similar climatic 
conditions. In other words, the flashes were seen at about eight o’clock in the evening, 
after a week of very dry weather. “ By shading off the declining daylight, a gold- 
coloured lambent light appeared to play from petal to petal of the flowers, so as 
to make a more or less interrupted corona round the disc.” The flowers examined 
were a double variety of the common marigold. 

Even within the present decade more than one naturalist has recorded his 
personal observations of the phenomenon. Thus Canon Russell, writing to Scence 
Gossip in September 1891, says :— 





Flashes from flowers of scarlet geranium. 
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“A saintlike glory trembles round her head.” 


“On the evening of June 16th, 1889, I happened to be taking a stroll round the Rectory 
garden ; and passing by a fine plant of the common double marigold (Calendula officinalis) 
of a deep orange colour, I was struck by a peculiar brightness in the appearance of the 
flowers. After watching for a few seconds, I observed, to my great surprise, that coruscations 
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of light (like mimic lightning) were playing over the petals. Thinking that I might be only 
the victim of an ocular illusion, I brought out other members of the household, and asked 
them to report exactly what they saw. Some perceived the flashes readily enough, but others 
only slowly and after patient observation, all eyes not being equally sensitive to such rapid 
vibrations of light. These performances commenced about 8.30 p.m., and continued for 
perhaps an hour. I afterwards ascertained that much later on, when it was almost dark, 
the whole plant seemed to glow with a sort of pulsing phosphorescence.” 


The common nasturtium was also luminous in a less degree, the luminosity in 
this case extending to the leaves, which, it is further stated, gave off “a blue vapour 
of extreme tenuity.” ‘The Canon continues : 


“T put a leaf of the nasturtium on the stage of a microscope; and, having focussed 
it for the central spot from which the nerves branch off, under an_ inch-and-a-half 
objective, I brought it into a room nearly dark. Looking at it then through the microscope, 
I found that the leaf could be distinctly seen almost by its own light. The appearance 
of the luminous vapour floating over its surface (like moonlight over rippling water) was 
strikingly beautiful. The whole leaf seemed to twinkle with points of light—the main 
ribs radiating from the common centre, shining out like a silver star. These effects are 
best witnessed after a day of hot sunshine.” 


Canon Russell’s discovery of phosphorescence in the leaves of ‘Tropeolum 
introduces a new feature into the inquiry, and is of much interest. And, seeing that 
the luminosity remained on a leaf which had been detached from the plant and 
removed to quite a different spot, and that it was visible alike in daylight, dusk, 
and lamplight, it would be interesting to know how those who support the optical- 
illusion theory would account for the s¢gudar persistence of the phenomenon. 

Thus far all the flowers noticed have been of an orange colour, and it is probable 
that such flowers are phosphorescent in an exceptional degree: a circumstance with 
which the poet Coleridge was evidently familiar. It was he who wrote— 

‘Tis said on Summer’s evening hour 
Flashes the golden-coloured flower 
A fair electric flame.’ 


’ 


oe 


But the phenomenon is by no means restricted to “ golden-coloured ” flowers : 
Mr. ‘I'rimmer observed it not only in Tropzolum, but also in the white rose, scarlet 
geranium, and a white species of Ginothera ; and a correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle for October 1843 testifies to having frequently observed the luminous 
appearance in the hairy red poppy. ‘To this list may be added the scarlet verbena, 
concerning the phosphorescence of which a very interesting letter appeared in the 
same valuable journal some years later (July 1859). The writer says :— 


“We witnessed this evening (June roth, 1858), a little before nine o’clock, a very 
curious phenomenon. There are three scarlet verbenas, each about nine inches high, 
and about a foot apart, planted in front of the greenhouse. As I was standing a few 
yards from them and looking at them, my attention was arrested by faint flashes of light 
passing backwards and forwards from one plant to the other. I immediately called the 
gardener, and several members of my family, who all witnessed the extraordinary sight, 
which lasted for about a quarter of an hour, gradually becoming fainter, till at last it 
ceased altogether. There was a smoky appearance after each flash, which we all 
particularly remarked. The ground under the plants was very dry, the air was sultry 
and seemed charged with electricity. The flashes had the exact appearance of summer 
lightning in miniature.” 

On subsequent occasions the phenomenon was again witnessed—always in the 
hot dry weather, and about the time of sunset. 





The False Dittany (Dictamnus fraxinella),—-of which there are several garden 
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varieties, white, red, and purple,—may be said 
to occupy a unique place among luminous plants. 
To quote once more from Erasmus Darwin :— 

“What time the Eve her gauze pellucid spreads 

O’er the dim flowers, and veils the misty meads, 

Slow o’er the twilight sands or leafy walks, 

With gloomy dignity Dictamna stalks ; 

In sulphurous eddies round the weird dame 

Plays the light gas, or kindles into flame.” 
In plain prose, the plant secretes a fragrant 
essential oil in great abundance, and in warm 
weather this exudes and volatilises so that the 
air becomes impregnated with it, and is rendered 
not only very fragrant but also highly inflam- 
mable ; insomuch that if a naked flame be brought 
near the plant the oily vapour takes fire. This 
discovery, like that of the luminosity of Tropzeolum, 
was made by the gifted daughter of Linnzeus, and 
has been since verified by Dr. Hahn, the result 
of whose investigations is given in the /ournal 
of Botany for 1863. His first experiments were 
unsuccessful, but on bringing a lighted match 
to a nearly faded blossom, he saw “a reddish, crackling, strongly-shooting flame, which 
left a powerful aromatic smell, and did not injure the peduncle.” Since then he has 
repeated the experiment several times, and a careful microscopical examination of the 
plant has shown that the inflammable etheric oil is contained in numerous minute 
reddish-brown glands, located on the flower-stalks. 

Other instances of luminosity in flowering plants—which, however, must be more 
quickly passed over—are afforded by the /a¢ex or milk-sap of a species of Euphorbia 
(E. phosphorea), which is said to shine with a phosphorescent light on warm nights 
in the ancient forests of Brazil, and by the roots of certain plants, as the fragrant 
khus-khus and other grasses. A luminous root-stock referred to in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1845 is perhaps that of the Ahus-khus grass. 
After a wet cloth had been applied to its surface for an hour or two, it gleamed 
in the dark “with all the vividness of the glowworm”; and though the lustre 
faded away as the specimen dried, it was revived on the application of fresh 
moisture, nor did it appear to lose its luminous property after frequent applications. 
The sap of the c/o, a South American vine, is said to be so highly luminous that, 
when injured, it seems to bleed streams of living fire. “ Large animals have been 
noticed standing among its crushed and broken tendrils, dripping with the gleaming 
fluid, and surrounded by a seeming network of fire.” 

Passing now from the flowering plants, we come to the non-flowering or 
cryptogamic, to which the ferns, mosses, fungi, etc., belong. Here we meet with 
some very striking and undoubtedly genuine instances of phosphorescence. 
Luminous fungi, for example, are abundant in the coal mines of Dresden, where 
they are even said to be dazzling to the eye. Hanging in festoons and pendants 
from the uneven roofs, twisting, rootlike, round the pillars and covering the walls, 
they give to these otherwise dreary excavations the semblance of fairy palaces. One 
writer * says :— 


“=.  Dictamnus 
fraxinella. 


“I saw the luminous plants here in wonderful beauty ; the impression produced by 


* Mr, Erdman, a commissioner of mines. 
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the spectacle I shall 
never forget. It ap- 
peared, on descend- 
ing into the mine, 
as if we were enter- 
ing an_ enchanted 
castle. The abund- 
ance of those plants 
was so great, that 
the roof and the 
walls and _ pillars 
wereentirely covered 
with them, and the 
beautiful light they 
cast around almost 
dazzled the eye. The 
light they give out 
is like faint moon- 
shine, so that two 
persons near each 
other could readily 
distinguish their 


bodies.” 


These spreading 
masses of luminous 
vegetable matter 
were formerly 
looked upon as a 
distinct species of 
fungi, and _ were 
classed with a few 
others of similar 
root-like form in 
the, group Rhizo- 
morpha; but they 
are now known to be simply the mycelia of various species of Agaricus, the large 
genus to which our common edible mushroom belongs. The phosphorescence is 
said to be due to slow decay and oxidation, either in the mycelia or fructifications 
of the fungi; and Sir Joseph Hooker found that alcohol, heat, and dryness soon 
dissipate it. 


Some Luminous Agaraci. 


That eminent botanist, who frequently saw the luminous mycelia in the dead 
wood used for fuel by the natives of Northern India, has furnished some valuable 
remarks on the subject in his interesting and informing A/ima/ayan Journals. He 
writes : 


“The phenomenon is most conspicuous on stacks of firewood. At Darjeeling, during 
the damp, warm summer months (May to October), at elevations of 5000 to 8000 feet, 
it may be witnessed every night by penetrating a few yards into the forest—at least it 
was so in 1848 and 1849 ; and during my stay there billets of decayed wood were repeatedly 
sent to me by residents, with inquiries as to the cause of their luminosity. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one does not need to move from the fireside to see this phenomenon, 
for if there is a partially decayed log amongst the firewood, it is almost sure to glow with 
a pale phosphoric light. A stack of firewood, collected near my host’s (Mr. Hodgson’s) 
cottage, presented a beautiful spectacle for two months (in July and August); and on 








Luminous Fungi in a Brazilian Forest. 
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passing it at night, I had to quiet my pony, who was always alarmed by it. The 
phenomenon invariably accompanies decay, and is common on oak, laurel, birch, and 
probably other timbers; it equally appears on cut wood and on stumps, but is most 
frequent on branches lying close to the ground in the wet forests. I have reason to believe 
that it spreads with great rapidity from old surfaces to freshly cut ones. That it is a vital 
phenomenon, and due to the mycelium of a fungus, I do not in the least doubt, for I have 
observed it occasionally circumscribed by those black lines which are so often seen to 
bound mycelia on dead wood, and to precede a more rapid decay.” 


Agaricus olearius, a fungus common in the south of France, is also highly 
luminous. It grows in the dark crevices of the olive stems in November and 
December, when the gills under the pileus or disc are said to shine as_ brightly 
as a glowworm. Equally remarkable is the Brazilian species of phosphorescent 
agaricus (4. Gardneri)—a parasite on the Puitado palm—the light of which is of 
a pale greenish hue, and equals in brilliancy that of the larger fireflies; while 
Borneo can boast a closely allied species, also parasitical on trees, the greenish 
luminous glow of which has been likened to the glow of the electric discharge. 
Australia appears to be exceptionally rich in these fairy lamps, most of which belong to 
the same great genus, Agaricus, though the prevailing colour of their light is white. 
One species, found by Drummond in the valley of the Swan River, deserves 
particular mention, if only on account of its size and weight. It measured sixteen 
inches in diameter and a foot in height, and weighed about five pounds. A 
ponderous lamp for the fairies, this! Our traveller hung the fungus up inside the 
chimney of his sitting-room to dry, and on passing through the apartment in the 
dark, observed that it gave out a most remarkable light, such as he had never 
seen described in any book. No light could have been whiter; the “luminous 
property continued, though gradually diminishing, for four or five nights, when it 
ceased on the plant becoming dry.” When some natives saw it, they cried out 
“ Chinga !”—their name for a spirit—and seemed afraid of it. Both this traveller 
and another (Mr. Hugh Low) have affirmed that the light from certain of these 
agarics is bright enough to read by. Even these statements, however, are eclipsed 
by the account of the spruce log which the Rev. M. J. Berkeley saw, and which 
was literally ablaze on the inside with the white mycelia of some unidentified 
species of myxogastes. When some of this luminous matter was “ wrapped in five 
folds of paper, the light penetrated through all the folds on either side as brightly 
as if the specimen was exposed” ; albeit the luminosity had been already going on 
for three days! 

M. Tulasne, who made some careful experiments in vegetable phosphorescence, 
found that the light from luminous fungi was extinguished in vacuo or non-respirable 
gases ; and from this he inferred that “it is due to a slow combustion without heat, 
arising from a chemical combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere, inhaled by 
the fungus, with a substance peculiar to the plant.” Whether this is the true 
explanation of the phenomenon we do not pretend to say, and must refer the 
reader who may desire to pursue his inquiries on this subject to the learned paper 
by M. Tulasne,* and to such other writers as have investigated the phenomenon 
since. Our own purpose has been merely to treat the subject popularly, and from 
an historical rather than a scientific standpoint. 


A. E. KNIGHT. 


* * Yulasne sur la Phosphorescence” ; Ann. des Sct, Nat, (1848). 
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O all common seeming it was the result of Wade’s having 
black-water fever; but people who looked deeper into the 
matter understood that the real folks to blame were the 
pair of uncalculating philanthropic idiots who had sent 

Yuba Thorarmo home to England to be dressed and educated. 

If Yuba had worn a cloth, and had her hair arranged out into 

garden plots, and had spoken Coast-English, when she helped 

at the side of Wade’s sick bed, nothing would have happened. 

Or at least nothing would have happened which could have been 

printed here, although another matter might have occurred which 

the newer female novelist (who delights to wallow in such things) could have written 
up with gusto. But as it was, the Church—or rather the Cathedral—gave its blessing 
on their union, and the mouthpiece of its benediction was a bishop who shone like 

a patent-leather boot. 

Now, undoubtedly Yuba was the best educated girl in Lagos, which perhaps is 
not saying much; but she was also the best-looking girl in that city, which is saying 
a good deal, since the inhabitants number ninety thousand. She had a perfect 
figure ; she had a face of lovely features, with large soft black eyes, and lashes which 
curled back upon themselves, and dimples on cheek and chin; and although by 
birth she was purely negroid, her colour was a warm dark brown rather than black. 
I do not mean that for a moment any one could have mistaken her for European, 
or, in fact, for anything else but African; and if there had been any doubt about 
the matter her hair would have settled it. ‘That was of uncompromising worsted. 
She did not wear it in a multitude of platlets or any of those heathen admonitions. 
She had a parting cut with scissors slightly on one side of the middle, showing the 
white skin underneath ; and the hair was brushed away into crisp waves on either 
side, just like many a schoolboy’s is at home here. And, mcreover, she never, 
never, never, under any circumstances whatever, bound this shapely head of hers 
up in a handkerchief, either gaudy or otherwise ; which also was entirely a result of 
the English education, and which had quite as much as anything else to do with 
Wade making such an unmatchable fool of himself. 

* Copyright in the United States by C. J. C. Hyne 
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Fergusson-Sinclair, the 
doctor who attended Wade 
professionally during his 
illness, has died since 
himself, so one hesitates 
from declaring that he 


deserved very much to 
j be kicked for what he did. 
And he was not without 
his excuse either, because 


ee men 


he stated loudly afterwards 


4] that he believed Wade 

3 . . . 

a was in articulo mortis, 

=| or he would never have 


mgs dreamed of letting Yuba 
go near him. “He only 
did it,” he said, “ because 
Yuba was a skilled sick 
nurse, and the old mammy 
who was attending Wade 
was abominable, and he 
wanted the poor beggar 
to peg out in peace. 

But Wade, when by 
all the laws of medicine 
he ought to have been 
sinking rapidly, began to 
pick up; and at the hour 
when he should have beer 





journeying under escort to 
the cemetery, was hoping 
that his personal appear- 


/ ance was not such as to 
stem py <a IS. Cromplen_— 


—— ate tt 


shock Miss Yuba _per- 
Yuba. 


manently ; the which, of 
course, was the commencement of the worse things that came afterwards. Naturally 
he was not ornamental to look upon, because black-water fever is own cousin on 
the unpleasanter side to Yellow Jack, and paints its victims in a manner which we 
decent people do not understand in Europe ; and it says much for Yuba’s new English 
nerves that she did not scream out and go at the very first sight of him. But she 
held her ground; and Wade, who admired himself at intervals in his shaving-glass, 
and knew exactly what sort of monstrosity he was like, was very grateful to her. 
It is dangerous being grateful in this sort of way. 
“Not bagged me this journey, old man,” said Wade to Fergusson-Sinclair two 
days later. 
“No,” said the doctor. ‘You're a marvel. I told everybody 1 met that day you 
were going to peg out one-time, and there wasn’t a man of them betted I was 


¢ 
e 

” 
y 


wrong. 

“ Unenterprising brutes!” said Wade. ‘I wish you’d lost money over me. I know 
I’ve betted with you about patients a score of times, and you’ve always pulled in. 
But then that’s my luck. I’m addicted to losing my income whatever I do,” 
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“ Well, you can go and lose it in Grand Canary, then. I'll let you shift from 
hereein four more days, and the Leofoldville will take you. : She’s in the roads 
now, and she'll have finished trans-shipping cargo by then.” 

“Ty suis,” said Wade, “et jy reste.” 

** Skittles!” said Fergusson-Sinclair. ‘“ You'll do as you're told.” 

“Skittles again!” said Wade. “I didn’t die when you told me to, and I’m 
not going to leave Lagos simply because you order it.” 

“T shall make you.” 

“ All right. Then I'll give you a tip as to how to do it. Hatch up some 
trouble against me, and have me sent home under arrest at the Government 
expense. That’s the only way it can be worked.” 

The doctor whistled. ‘“ Are you——?” he asked, and lifted his eyebrows. 

“Well, I suppose it’s my palaver; but I don’t mind telling you, old man, as 
you've been rather good to me of late, that I am broke. Yes, Massa, absolutely 
stony. And I’m dipped all the way round.” 

“You poor devil!” 

“It doesn’t worry me particularly. Only I can’t get away from Lagos, you see. 
So I shall stay on and console myself with Miss ‘Thorarmo.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, and he stood up and put on his pith helmet. “So 
that’s your game, is it? Then listen to this. If I catch you doing anything wrong 
to that girl, I give you my word of honour I'll mix you a cocktail with strychnine 
instead of bitters, and clear you off the face of this earth. I see I’ve made a big 
mistake in pulling you through this fever.” 

“You melodramatic fool!” said Wade sourly; “I’m not going to do anything 
wrong to her. But I shall not be fit for the office for a lot of weeks yet, and I 
can tell you it’s intolerably dull work sprawling under a mosquito bar with only 
the flies outside to notice you.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “I suppose it is; and I’m sorry I got shirty with you. 
Only I take an interest in that girl, and I do think it’s a shame that because 
a nigger woman has the bad luck to be good-looking and educated she should 
promptly be condemned to go to the deuce.” 

“Tis,” said Wade; “only they do seem to go that way. Yuba’s safe enough 
for me; I’m too jolly grateful to be a brute to her; but I suppose in the ordinary 
course of events she’ll (as you say) go to the deuce with some other white man.” 

The patient went off to sleep then, and the doctor went away. ‘They met 
daily, but it was not till a fortnight later that Wade brought up the subject again. 
“T wish I could be sure,” he said, “that none of the white men in Lagos were 
playing any hanky-panky games with my little girl here. From what I can hear, 
some of them seem a bit too civil to be altogether wholesome. Do you think 
there’s any chance of her coming to grief?” 

Fergusson-Sinclair rolled a cigarette. “I hope not,” he said. “I’ve spotted 
two or three of the brutes who were trying it on, and warned them off in a way 
they understood.” 

“How?” 

‘Promised to poison ’em if they did her any harm. That’s the beauty of being 
a doctor in a place where the whole white population pass under your hands at 
least once a month. As it is, of course you know she’s supposed to be engaged 
to that Oxford chap, Chettar ?” 

“What, that cheeky nigger-barrister ?” 

“Same man: clever chap; making a good practice in the Lagos Courts. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he’s made Registrar one of these days. And I don’t see why 
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““*What's the matter? Patient dead?’'” 


they shouldn’t get on together very well. Old Thorarmo doesn’t wear trousers, to 
be sure, but he’s got pots of money.” 
“Qh?” said Wade, rising on to his elbow. 
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“The old scamp used to trade up the Niger before the Chartered Company came 
there. He took up guns with good men behind them, and he brought back ivory.” 

“Slave-trading palaver ?” 

“That’s about the size of it; and he found it profitable, but wearing. He’s a 
bad life now: I wouldn’t give him more than a couple of years at the outside ; 
and when he pegs out, Yuba will come in for a matter of between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds. She and Chettar could cut a big dash on that, and perhaps she 
won’t have such a very bad time after all, poor girl, in spite of her education. If 
she married him, you know, they’d be asked to Government House.” 

“My Christian aunt!” said Wade. “ Forty-five thou’ !” 

“Well, it’s nothing to do with you,” said Fergusson-Sinclair. 

“No, of course not. And if only that girl could change the colour of her hide 
I’d marry her without a cent!” 

“What’s that?” said the doctor quickly. 

“Nothing,” said Wade, and the patter of shoes along the verandah put a stop 
to their talk. Yuba came into the room, with a brass bowl in her hands full of 
red acacia blossoms from the tree in the garden outside, and that soft happy light 
in her eyes that means only one thing. 

The doctor sighed and moved towards the doorway. “You'll remember what 
I said about the cocktail ?” 

“T’ll mix it myself,” said Wade gravely, ‘if I think there’s a chance of anything 
going wrong. I know the exact proportion, and Miss Thorarmo shall swizzle it up 
for me. However, I don’t think a preventive will be needed. Slip in again 
to-morrow, and I’ll give you further news of the matter.” 

The doctor walked along the verandah, and down the stairs and out into the 
baking sunshine of the Marina below the house. He swayed as he went; and a 
friend in a “rickshaw, who met him, got down and insisted on the doctor riding, 
and having the shelter of the hood. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” asked the friend. ‘ You 
look awfully knocked up. Patient dead?” 

“No,” said Fergusson-Sinclair ; “‘ I wish he was. It would save a lot of bother.” 


IT. 


Now, if Wade had been in any of the Government Services, he would have found 
it convenient to resign after his marriage. He wouldn’t have been kept on there 
at any price, because each of these mixed alliances is a particle of disintegration 
thrust into the compactness of the Empire.’ But being in the employ of one of 
the private trading-houses, which have no bowels for such niceties (so long as the 
tale of bricks does not diminish), he’ kept on with his work as usual, and lived his 
life much as before. He had never been a society man; he had never joined 
much in those jovial dinners which are the great feature of evenings amongst 
Lagos whites, from sheer financial inability to entertain when his turn came round. 
And even now that he could afford it—for old ‘Thorarmo came down handsomely, 
and he had a house and compound with shade trees and domestic lizards, all 
complete, out by the police-barracks—he did not care to invite men who would 
not ask him back, and who would sneer at his wife whilst they were getting into 
their ‘rickshaws at the gate. 

Of course the black element would have been pleased enough to come—civil 
servants many of them, barristers, and merchants, highly educated, and_ bristling 
with a culture that would find fame in Boston itself. But to Wade’s credit be it 
said, he had none of these within his doors: he had not come down as low as that. 
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(Those people here at home who have met the educated negro on his native 
heath will understand the reason of this. ‘To those who have not, no amount of 
explanation will make it clear; and so from them the present writer submits to 
the charge of intolerance, and passes on.) 

With his father-in-law alone of all coloured Lagos outside his own door did 
Wade grow intimate. There was something about Thorarmo he could respect. 
The old man was frankly a savage; he made no pretence of appetite for civilisation ; 
and he loved his daughter more than God and all the earth. He would come and 
lounge in a Madeira chair in Wade’s kiosk under the mango trees, and smoke 
black tobacco, and (when Yuba was not there) he would tell Wade fierce tales of 
daylight raids up unknown Niger creeks, where the lust for battle had warmed the 
fight, and the desire for gold and ivory had come as an after-thought. And at 
times too he would lick his lips over other lucky forays, where his crew of scoundrels 
had met other pirates returning laden, and had found themselves the stronger band, 
and so had earned the profits of a year in an hour’s simple skirmish. But to Yuba 
he let slip none of these things. He had heard her express horror for the savageries 
of the African interior, and though her whim was one which he could in no wise 
appreciate, yet he respected it because the whim was hers. 

So amongst all things Wade’s married life in Lagos was not intolerable. He 
had his work, which (though he did not always account it as such) was an extreme 
blessing to him. In old Thorarmo he had opened up a page of history which was 
the more fascinating because he knew that not ten other white men in all the 
world had read it beside himself. He had an English dog-cart, and the only-other 
English mare in Lagos. And he possessed moreover all the creature comforts of 
an excellent home and the admiration of a comely woman. 

Yes, home! 

Home! The word had startled him when Yuba said it for the first time, 
and kissed him on the forehead, and set on the Madeira table beside his long 
chair the figured brass bowl full of orchid-like acacia blossoms. 

Up till then, in common with the other British of the place, he had always 
thought of his mother Islands as home, though he owned neither roof nor relative 
in any one of them. But it was a thing impossible to take Yuba back there as 
his wife. In England, wherever they might live, they would be steeped in a 
perpetual shame. And so the North was closed to him for ever. Well, Lagos was 
a Crown Colony of Great Britain, but up till now it had been peopled by exiles 
only. It was left for him to initiate the change. He would become the first real 
settler, and perhaps a century hence his name might be written in honour for 
having dared the irrevocable step. 

Yuba understood this too, and she spoke to him of it one night as they sat 
outside in the verandah, enjoying the cool, and watching the grey mist-wreaths of 
the lagoon catching silver as they turned to the moon. “If I thought you regretted 
what you have done, dear,” she murmured, “and wanted to go back to England, I 
would kill myself gladly to set you free. But I would never go there with you.” 

Upon which he said “ Pooh!” and kissed the dimples on her face, and said he 
was far too comfortable to dream of ever crossing Lagos bar again. And at the 
time he meant what he said, and she meant it also. They forgot, however, that the 
Gold Coast climate has a way of laughing at all mere human arrangements. 

Wade had his doses of Coast-fever at intervals, like other men; but he considered 
himself acclimatised, and accounted no more of them than we do here at home of 
a periodic cold. He had a finer array of physic bottles than could be shown in 
any bedroom in Lagos (which is saying a good deal), and he could swallow forty 
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ous “eM ees 
“She watched Wade ferried across in a crowded surf-boat." 


grains of quinine in one cigarette paper, and play écarté afterwards with judgment 
and profit. For the first three years of his married life he was apt to be bumptious 
over this immunity from the greater ills of the place. But during the succeeding 
twelve months this phase of complacency passed away. ‘The ills of the place closed 
round him more nearly. It was a very sickly season on the Coast, and the whites 
were dropping off right and left. ‘The Chief Justice died in one short hour, of 
heat apoplexy. Old Thorarmo died of dysentery in a week. Wade’s own chief went 
under with typhoid ; and Wade himself, a vivid mottle of prickly heat, after trying 
to do double work, broke down completely. He was hampered by ten small 
ailments, and under the strain these grew grave. Fergusson-Sinclair told him with 
plainness that he must either go North and get the poison of the air out of his 
system, or be content to die where he was. And he went. Yuba insisted on his 
going, though for his own part he would have preferred to stay. 

She went out with him in the branch boat to where the B. & A. steamer plunged 
at her anchor in the roads. And there she bade him “ Farewell and come back.” 
No pressure could make her go with him, even to Grand Canary. The hideous 
crime of her education had told her that she was black, and she did not wish to 
go to a land where every glance would cry aloud that between her and her husband 
was a great gulf fixed by Nature which no earthly means could bridge or remove. 
So she watched Wade ferried across the intervening rollers’ in a crowded surf boat 
manned by yelling Elmina boys who wore horns sprouting out of their heads ; and 
she watched him helped up the accommodation ladder on to the ocean steamer’s 
deck ; and she watched on whilst the branch boat steamed back to the lagoon, 
long after the white dot which held her heart’s love had merged into the other 
whitenesses of the steamer. And then she went back to the empty house near 
the police barracks on the Marina, to eat her soul out with longing till Wade 
should come back. 
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Ill. 


FERGUSSON-SINCLAIR drove up to Monte Bella Vista in a carriage and pair, and 
Wade met him outside the door of the hotel. Then they went through the garden 
and strolled out to where the brown vine-stumps sprout from the ashes of the dead 
volcano above the head of the darranca. 

“If you take such an interest in Yuba,” said Wade grimly, after some talk had 
passed, “ why didn’t you marry her yourself? Tell me that. You knew her first.” 

“For one reason, I hadn’t the pluck. For another, she never cared for me. If 
I had married her, though, I should have stuck to her.” 

“[ hear you say it,” said Wade. “The fact remains, however, that you did 
not marry the lady. I did.” 

“And nicely you seem to be treating her. The way you are paying your court 
to this other woman here is the gossip of Las Palmas.” 

“T am here in Grand Canary for my health. Why should I shut myself up like 
a recluse? Why shouldn’t I make women friends as well as men? Why shouldn’t 
I mix with people of my own colour now I have the chance? God knows I’ve 
been long enough away from them!” 

“Ts this English girl a friend only?” 

“Ts any one of her stamp likely to be anything else to a married man?” 

“ But does she know you are a married man?” 

“ Wouldn’t gossip tell her that?” 

“Lagos gossip is not current here. I tell you, Wade, you’re playing a pretty 
dirty game on Yuba.” 

“T don’t recognise your right to judge me,” said Wade. He stopped and faced 
the other with a gesture. ‘“ Damn you, go!” he cried. 


’ 


“Yes,” said Fergusson-Sinclair, “in about four minutes I will go, because I have 
got to catch the steamer which takes me back to my work. If you’re an honest 
man you'll catch that steamer too. You've got your health again, and you’ve no 
excuse for staying longer. You remember the promise you made your wife before 
you left Lagos? Id like to hear before I do go whether you're going to make 
that promise into a lie?” 

Wade raged at him. “If you don’t go,” he cried, “I will tear your face with 
my hands. It has been all your fault from the very beginning.” 

Then he turned and strode back between the brown vine-stumps, hitting at them 
savagely with his stick, He disappeared into the hotel. Four hours later a furiously 
driven boat brought him alongside the African steamer just as she was heaving up 
in Las Palmas harbour. 

# # # * * + 

The steamer was announced in Lagos by telegraph from the signal-station on 
the beach, and an hour after she had brought up in the roads the branch boat 
came foaming out over the bar to meet her. Yuba was on board. She met Wade 
with an ecstasy of fondness, and Wade in decency returned some of her caresses. 
She never guessed there was anything wrong till she had got him home with her 
at the house on shore. Then, however, a revelation came to her with the speed 
of photography. 

There was a brass bowl on a table full of red acacia blossom. It was a thing 
symbolical between them. She pointed to it and nestled her face against Wade’s 
shoulder. He did not push her away; he did not even shudder; but he reached 
out his hand, and, with a sudden flush of rage, flung the bowl clattering out into 
the compound below. She shrank back from him with wide staring eyes, and in 
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“A servant came out.” 


a second, without a word being spoken, the whole of his last three months’ history 
reeled off at a gallop through her brain. 

“And yet there is a God!” she cried, and fainted. 

Wade carried her into another room, lifted a mosquito-bar, and laid her on the 
bed ; and for a few minutes he stayed watching her with a face that wrinkled and 
twitched. Then he went down beneath the dwelling part of the house to the 
office below, and sat before a desk, and drew paper towards him. His pen raced 
all too slowly. He was big with prose. The words came with that eloquence with 
which they do flow once during a man’s lifetime; and once only. 

He was not long about it. There was no more to add when'the one theme 
was finished; and, when he had sealed the letter, he went back upstairs. Yuba 
was on the verandah, gazing at a line of fishers’ stakes which stood out from amongst 
the rising mists of the lagoon. 

Wade put a hand on her shoulder. ‘Iam very sorry,” he said quietly: “I didn’t 
intend you to know; but it has slipped out, and this is the last you shall hear of 
it. We will go on just as before. I ought never to have run away from Lagos. 
Don’t think too much of it, Yuba. I will never leave you to go out of Africa 
again.” A servant came out with a cocktail on a tray, and announced dinner. 
“Hullo! you’ve got a new boy. What did you sack the last for? Come in and 
chop, and tell me all about it. And I say, Yuba, give him your keys. Here, you 
boy, bring dem champagne, two bottle.” 

The boy made the cocktail effervesce with his swizzle-stick, and Wade drank it off. 

“ There,” he said, setting down the glass and leading his wife by the arm into 
the dining-room, “I haven’t tasted anything like that since I’ve been away. And 
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you've got mangoes for dessert, and a half-pound tin of my own fancy cigarette-baccy 
specially out from England. Well, Yuba, never commend the bachelor-palaver to 
me. Give me a home to come to, dear, where I am thought about.” 

Indeed, throughout the meal Wade was genially effusive, and Yuba’s talk also 
was feverishly bright and sparkling; and had there been any guest to listen (which 
there was not), that person would have gone away declaring that he had never seen 
a husband and wife so delighted to meet again after a separation. And, in fact, 
all along the six months which followed, this outward civility was kept up between 
them without any check or break whatever; so that Fergusson-Sinclair, who put in 
an occasional professional call, was charmed to decide in his own mind that that 
stupid /iaison of Wade’s in Grand Canary had blown over and been forgotten. Both 
Wade and Yuba, however, who were better posted on the subject, held different ideas 
to this, though neither shared them with anybody. Still Yuba made her preparations. 

The only people who benefited by the new state of affairs were Wade’s firm, 
because Wade since his return had been putting such an enormous amount of 
time and energy into the business—through sheer love of work, of course—that the 
profits increased with leaps and bounds. And at the end of six months he saw an 
opening for even more trade with Porto Novo (which is on the French side), and 
made up his mind to run over there in person. He was only going to be a week 
away, getting passage by the small steamer which runs through the channels of the 
lagoons ; and he took most affectionate leave of Yuba, who packed his white clothes 
into a portmanteau with her own slim dark fingers. And that was the last he saw 
of her. 

He steamed away past the fishers’ stakes and the palm-fringed shores and the 
smoke of the bush fires, and received West African hospitality at Porto Novo, and 
did brilliant business, and came back. His boy met him on the wharf. 

“ Massa !” 

“Well?” 

“T got something for tell you.” 

“Well?” 

“Massa, de Missa.” 

“Go on, you fool.” 

“Massa, she lib for die.” 

A white man from the shore came up, and took him kindly by the arm. 
“Wade, my poor fellow,” he said, “you must bear up. Your boy’s told you, I can 
see. It’s quite true, I’m sorry to say. Your wife was going out to the Botanical 
Gardens, it seems, and the boat got foul of one of those infernal fishers’ nets, and 
then capsized. You know there’s a devil of a current down there at the other end 
of the island, and the way they block the channel’s abominable. The Government 
are going to be heavily pitched into about it.” 

“She’s drowned, then?” 

“Pm sorry to say so, yes. It happened the very afternoon you sailed.” Wade 
reeled up against the chart-house, and the man took him inside and gave him a 
glass of the captain’s whiskey. ‘‘ Fergusson-Sinclair took the management, and all 
Lagos went to the funeral. I never saw such popularity.” 

“Thank you,” said Wade. “You're very good, I’m sure. And now, if you 
don’t mind, I'll be getting along the wharf and try and borrow a ‘rickshaw to take 
me home.” 

“Your dogcart’s down,” said the man. “I'll see you across to it.” 

* * * # * * 


Now, this is the tale as it stands in Lagos; and they tell also that when Wade 
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had realised all his effects 
(and these added up to 
440,000), he went home. 
and after a decent in- 
terval married the girl 
whom he had met in 
Grand Canary. They ' 
omit to add one other ' N ah 8 
thing, because it is not jim 

known; but it is men- 

tioned here because it is not fitting that a woman should be robbed of much credit 
which is due to her. Yuba is still on the surface of Africa, living in a grass-roofed 


“Living in a grass-roofed hut in an Egba village.” 


hut in an Egba village, and passing her time in a purgatory which she entered 
open-eyed. She took six months to carefully consider over the matter, and then, 
when an opportunity came, she contrived to disappear most circumstantially. By a 
miracle the sharks did not get hold of her as she swam from the upturned boat ; 
and by good chance the lagoon gave up another corpse sufficiently torn to pass as 
the one they searched for. 

A strict moralist might call Yuba wrong; a jurist might point out that she 
helped Wade into the meshes of a malpractice; but none can deny her the one 
saving clause. Greater love for her husband can no woman show than she who 
deliberately cuts herself adrift from him unasked, knowing that meanwhile he has 
taken a rival to his heart, and day by day is further weaning from himself all 
memories of what has gone before. 


C. J. CurciirFE Hyne. 




















THE ROMANCE OF REGIMENTAL MARCHES. 


HE “Ca Ira,” with its terrible and bloody associations, is not a tune that 

one would expect to find in honourable connection with a British regiment. 

It has, however, for more than a century been the quickstep of the gallant 

old 14th Foot, and the origin of the march-past is as stirring as it is unique. 
When, on May 23rd, 1793, the Allied Forces stormed the French camp at Famars, 
the 14th, finding the work a little too hot for them, began to fall back, and the 


prospect of the assailants was but gloomy. The moment was one of supreme 
gravity. The English were losing courage, while the Frenchmen were gaining it, 
and were keeping up their spirits with the music of the “(Ca Ira.” Suddenly a 


brilliant thought entered the mind of the colonel of the 14th. He dashed to the 
front once more, commanded his band to strike up the Revolutionary air, shouted, 
“Come on, lads, and we'll beat ’em to their own damned tune!” and headed his 
regiment to a final and triumphant assault. From that day to this the battalions 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment—the ‘Old Fighting Fourteenth ”—have played the 
“Ca Ira” as their quickstep. ‘The story is as stirring as the music; and it moved 
even the phlegmatic official compiler of the records of the regiment to say that the 
feat at Famars was one which added peculiar lustre to the glory of the British arms. 
Compare such a warlike birth as this with the peaceful origin of the march-past 
of the Devonshire Regiment, the old 11th Foot, reminiscent of the sanguinary 
conflict at Salamanca—that battle prior to which the two hostile bodies marched 
across the plains so close together that the officers saluted each other by lowering 
their swords, and in which nearly all the generals on each side were wounded, and 
Wellington himself was struck with a spent ball. The name of the quickstep is 
“We've Lived and Loved Together.” This was a once popular air, and in the 
year 1858 it was sung and whistled at every street corner. In that year the first 
twenty-five regiments of the Line had second battalions raised in each case. ‘The 
2nd Battalion, the Devonshire, selected the favourite song of the hour—possibly, it 
is suggested, because the wife of the colonel liked the air! At that time the 
1st Battalion—the ‘ Bloody Eleventh ”—a sobriquet said to have been obtained by 
the corps owing to its state after the battle of Salamanca—went past to the tune 
of the “Lincolnshire Poacher”; but about the year 1881 they were compelled to 
give it up to the roth Foot, which became the Lincolnshire Regiment, and play 
the march of the 2nd Battalion, “ We’ve Lived and Loved Together.” There is 
a tradition in the Devonshire Regiment that after Salamanca the Horse Guards 
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offered to make the 11th a Light Infantry regiment. The officers wished instead 
that it should be a Fusilier regiment ; but the request could not be granted. By 
way of compensation, however, the regiment was permitted to march past to the 
strains of “The British Grenadiers ”—a privilege granted only to Fusilier corps. 
Whatever truth there may be in this tradition, it is certain that the 11th Foot did 
between the years 1815 and 1840 go past to “The British Grenadiers.” ‘Tradition 
further tells that, although forbidden by many generals to play this march, the 
Devonshire stuck tenaciously to it until stringent orders on the subject were issued 
by the Horse Guards. ‘Then even the Colonel had to obey. 

The Royal Lancaster Regiment at one time went past to the strains of “The 
Lancashire Poacher,” but in 1880 or 1881 “Corn Rigs are Bonnie” was 
substituted for this air. ‘The change was probably made owing to the fact that 
one or two other corps had a very similar, or perhaps identical, step, called “ ‘The 
Lincolnshire Poacher.” As so many regiments use “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” 
or something very much like it, the words of the song, which makes a first-rate 
march, may be given :— 

‘When I was bound apprentice in famous Lincolnshire, 
Full well I served my master for more than seven year, 
Till I took up to poaching, as you shall quickly hear: 
Oh, ‘tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year ! 


‘As me and my companions were setting of a snare, 

*Twas then we spied the gamekeeper ; for him we did not care, 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, and jump o’er anywhere : 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year ! 


‘As me and my companions were setting four or five, 

And taking on ’em up again, we caught a hare alive ; 

We took the hare alive, my boys, and thro’ the woods did steer : 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year! 


‘I threw him on my shoulder, and then we trudged home, 

We took him to a neighbour’s house and sold him for a crown, 
We sold him for a crown, my boys, but I did not tell you where : 
Oh, ‘tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year ! 


** Success to every gentleman that lives in Lincolnshire, 
Success to every poacher that wants to sell a hare, 
Bad luck to every gamekeeper that will not sell his deer : 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year!” 


There is not too much in the words—and some versions are much inferior to the 
above—but the air has plenty of vigour, and that is the main thing in a regimental 
quickstep. The 2nd Lincolnshire and the znd Loyal North Lancashire also go 
past to the strains of “The Lincolnshire Poacher.” 

“The Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” the march-past of the Cameron Highlanders, 
is one of the oldest of the Highland marching airs. It was composed in honour 
of an early chief of the Clan Cameron named Donald Dhu, or Black Donald, and 
is to be found in Scott's works under the title of “ ‘The Gathering Song of Donald 
the Black.” The very opening words breathe the spirit of that descendant of 
Donald Dhu who, when the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, told him that it 
was the King’s intention to draft the old 79th into another regiment, replied 
dauntiessly, “Ye can tell the King your father that he may send the regiment to 
hell. if he likes, an’ I'll go at the head of it; but he daurna draft us And his 
Majesty dared not The old 7oth to this day remam undrafted, althe ugh im 
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even of late, have tried to gather in and annex this solitary and unique battalion. 
The song opens with,— 

** Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons.” 


The march-past in quarter-column of all the Highland regiments is “The 
Highland Laddie,” which, like “The Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” is a very old tune ; 
and probably their composers are now unknown. ‘The Camerons also use the 
“March of the Cameron Men” both as a song and march, but perhaps more as 
the former. To this tune, which was composed by a Mrs. Campbell shortly after 
the Crimean War, the Camerons stormed Tel-el-Kebir, where the first soldier of 
the British forces to fall was Donald Cameron, of the 79th. There is a very good 
regimental march and song called “ Donald Cameron,” which was composed by a 
newspaper correspondent in honour of the regiment after the Egyptian War of 1882. 

As may be readily supposed, there are in the Army many officers to whom a 
hunting song is as joyous a sound as any that could be heard; and as a march- 
past is a tune which has been chosen largely at will by officers, several of these 
stirring compositions have been selected. ‘That magnificent body the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, for instance, have for a march-past the hunting chorus by Weber ; 
while the men of the Border Regiment go past to the strains of the old Cumberland 
hunting song, “ Do ye ken John Peel?” ‘These stirring airs have caused many a 
lusty young fellow to forsake the plough and the workshop and cast in his lot with 
the followers of the fife and drum. 

Each regiment of the Guards has a distinctive air for marching past. That of 
the senior corps is, as all the world knows, “‘The British Grenadiers”; the 
Coldstream Guards’ is the “ Milanollo March,” and the Scots Guards’ is “ Highland 
Laddie.” Each of the Guards regiments has also a tune for marching past in slow 
time, but the Guards are the only foot regiments that use the slow march. ‘These 
slow marches are: Grenadiers, “The Duke of York’s March”; Coldstreams, the 
“March in Figaro”; Scots, “The Garb of Old Gaul.” In addition to the tunes 
named, the Grenadiers have “ ‘The Grenadiers’ March,” which is always played 
when the whole of the battalion is entering barracks; and another slow march— 
the march from S¢cipio—which they alternate with the Duke of York’s March 
occasionally, when the Grenadiers mount the guard, etc., at St. James’s Palace. 
“The Grenadiers’ March” is played in slow time by all foot regiments when 
trooping the colour, and “The British Grenadiers” when escorting the colour. The 
Coldstreaams and Scots have each only one slow and quick march, excepting that 
for trooping the colour; they also play “The Grenadiers’ March” and “ The 
sritish Grenadiers.” 

The Somersetshire Light Infantry have peculiar reason to be proud of their 
march-past. The full title of the corps is Prince Albert’s (Somersetshire) Light 


Infantry, the regiment having been called after the late Prince Consort His 
Royal Highne SS composed the march-past, which is called the “ Prin Albert's 
The tune 1s played by the band and buyles tovether ind thre t [ the 
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played by the combined bands and bux Another regiment enjoy 
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‘*She watched Wade ferried across in a crowded surf-boat." 


grains of quinine in one cigarette paper, and play écarté afterwards with judgment 
and profit. For the first three years of his married life he was apt to be bumptious 
over this immunity from the greater ills of the place. But during the succeeding 
twelve months this phase of complacency passed away. ‘The ills of the place closed 
round him more nearly. It was a very sickly season on the Coast, and the whites 
were dropping off right and left. ‘The Chief Justice died in one short hour, of 
heat apoplexy. Old Thorarmo died of dysentery in a week. Wade’s own chief went 
under with typhoid ; and Wade himself, a vivid mottle of prickly heat, after trying 
to do double work, broke down completely. He was hampered by ten small 
ailments, and under the strain these grew grave. Fergusson-Sinclair told him with 
plainness that he must either go North and get the poison of the air out of his 
system, or be content to die where he was. And he went. Yuba insisted on his 
going, though for his own part he would have preferred to stay. 

She went out with him in the branch boat to where the B. & A. steamer plunged 
at her anchor in the roads. And there she bade him “ Farewell and come back.” 
No pressure could make her go with him, even to Grand Canary. ‘The hideous 
crime of her education had told her that she was black, and she did not wish to 
go to a land where every glance would cry aloud that between her and her husband 
was a great gulf fixed by Nature which no earthly means could bridge or remove. 
So she watched Wade ferried across the intervening rollers in a crowded surf boat 
manned by yelling Elmina boys who wore horns sprouting out of their heads ; and 
she watched him helped up the accommodation ladder on to the ocean steamer’s 
deck; and she watched on whilst the branch boat steamed back to the lagoon, 
long after the white dot which held her heart’s love had merged into the other 
whitenesses of the steamer. And then she went back to the empty house near 
the police barracks on the Marina, to eat her soul out with longing till Wade 


should come back. * 
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bee WN-SINCLAIR roy \I | \ 
Wade met him tside the door i tl | " 
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If you take such an interest in Yuba ud Wade grimly, after 
passed, “ why didn’t you marry her yourself? Tell me that \ " 

‘For one reason, | hadn't the pluck bor another ne never car ! If 
| had married her, though, | should have stuck to her 

‘| hear you say it,” said Wade “The fact remains, however, that you did 
not marry the lady. I did. 

“And nicely you seem to be treating her. ‘The way you are paying your court 


to this other woman here is the gossip of Las Palmas.” 

‘Tam here in Grand Canary for my health. Why should I shut myself up like 
a recluse? Why shouldn’t I make women friends as well as men? Why shouldn't 
I mix with people of my own colour now I| have the chance? God knows I've 
been long enough away from them!” 

“Ts this English girl a friend only?” 

“Is any one of her stamp likely to be anything else to a married man?” 

“ But does she know you are a married man?” 

* Wouldn’t gossip tell her that?” 

“Lagos gossip is not current here. I tell you, Wade, you’re playing a pretty 
dirty game on Yuba.” 

“JT don’t recognise your right to judge me,” said Wade. He stopped and faced 
the other with a gesture. “ Damn you, go!” he cried. 

“Ves,” said Fergusson-Sinclair, “in about four minutes I will go, because I have 
got to catch the steamer which takes me back to my work. If you’re an honest 
man you'll catch that steamer too. You’ve got your health again, and you’ve no 
excuse for staying longer. You remember the promise you made your wife before 
you left Lagos? I’d like to hear before I do go whether you're going to make 
that promise into a lie?” 

Wade raged at him. “If you don’t go,” he cried, “I will tear your face with 
my hands. It has been all your fault from the very beginning.” 

Then he turned and strode back between the brown vine-stumps, hitting at them 
savagely with his stick. He disappeared into the hotel. Four hours later a furiously 
driven boat brought him alongside the African steamer just as she was heaving up 
in Las Palmas harbour. 

# # # * * # 

The steamer was announced in Lagos by telegraph from the signal-station on 
the beach, and an hour after she had brought up in the roads the branch boat 
came foaming out over the bar to meet her. Yuba was on board. She met Wade 
with an ecstasy of fondness, and Wade in decency returned some of her caresses. 
She never guessed there was anything wrong till she had got him home with her 
at the house on shore. Then, however, a revelation came to her with the speed 
of photography. 

There was a brass bowl on a table full of red acacia blossom. It was a thing 
symbolical between them. She pointed to it and ‘nestled her face against Wade’s 
shoulder. He did not push her away ; he did not even shudder; but he reached 
out his hand, and, with a sudden flush of rage, flung the bowl clattering out into 
the compound below. She shrank back from him with wide staring eyes, and in 
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“‘A servant came out.” 


a second, without a word being spoken, the whole of his last three months’ history 
reeled off at a gallop through her brain. 

“And yet there is a God!” she cried, and fainted. 

Wade carried her into another room, lifted a mosquito-bar, and laid her on the 
bed ; and for a few minutes he stayed watching her with a face that wrinkled and 
twitched. ‘Then he went down beneath the dwelling part of the house to the 
office below, and sat before a desk, and drew paper towards him. His pen raced 
all too slowly. He was big with prose. The words came with that eloquence with 
which they do flow once during a man’s lifetime; and once only. 

He was not long about it. There was no more to add when the one theme 
was finished; and, when he had sealed the letter, he went back upstairs. Yuba 
was on the verandah, gazing at a line of fishers’ stakes which stood out from amongst 
the rising mists of the lagoon. 

Wade put a hand on her shoulder. ‘Iam very sorry,” he said quietly : “I didn’t 
intend you to know; but it has slipped out, and this is the last you shall hear of 
it. We will go on just as before. I ought never to have run away from Lagos. 
Don’t think too much of it, Yuba. I will never leave you to go out of Africa 
again.” A servant came out with a cocktail on a tray, and announced dinner. 
“Hullo! you’ve got a new boy. What did you sack the last for? Come in and 
chop, and tell me all about it. And I say, Yuba, give him your keys. Here, you 
boy, bring dem champagne, two bottle.” 

The boy made the cocktail effervesce with his swizzle-stick, and Wade drank it off. 

“There,” he said, setting down the glass and leading his wife by the arm into 
the dining-room, “I haven’t tasted anything like that since I’ve been away. And 
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you've got mangoes for dessert, and a half-pound tin of my own fancy cigarette-baccy 
specially out from England. Well, Yuba, never commend the bachelor-palaver to 
me. Give me a home to come to, dear, where I am thought about.” 

Indeed, throughout the meal Wade was genially effusive, and Yuba’s talk also 
was feverishly bright and sparkling ; and had there been any guest to listen (which 
there was not), that person would have gone away declaring that he had never seen 
a husband and wife so delighted to meet again after a separation. And, in fact, 
all along the six months which followed, this outward civility was kept up between 
them without any check or break whatever; so that Fergusson-Sinclair, who put in 
an occasional professional call, was charmed to decide in his own mind that that 
stupid /iaison of Wade’s in Grand Canary had blown over and been forgotten. Both 
Wade and Yuba, however, who were better posted on the subject, held different ideas 
to this, though neither shared them with anybody. Still Yuba made her preparations. 

The only people who benefited by the new state of affairs were Wade’s firm, 
because Wade since his return had been putting such an enormous amount of 
time and energy into the business—through sheer love of work, of course—that the 
profits increased with leaps and bounds. And at the end of six months he saw an 
opening for even more trade with Porto Novo (which is on the French side), and 
made up his mind to run over there in person. He was only going to be a week 
away, getting passage by the small steamer which runs through the channels of the 
lagoons ; and he took most affectionate leave of Yuba, who packed his white clothes 
into a portmanteau with her own slim dark fingers. And that was the last he saw 
of her. 

He steamed away past the fishers’ stakes and the palm-fringed shores and the 
smcke of the bush fires, and received West African hospitality at Porto Novo, and 
did brilliant business, and came back. His boy met him on the wharf. 

“* Massa !” 

Well?” 

“T got something for tell you.” 

“Well?” 

“Massa, de Missa.” 

“Go on, you fool.” 

“Massa, she lib for die.” 

A white man from the shore came up, and took him kindly by the arm. 
“Wade, my poor fellow,” he said, “you must bear up. Your boy’s told you, I can 
see. It’s quite true, I’m sorry to say. Your wife was going out to the Botanical 
Gardens, it seems, and the boat got foul of one of those infernal fishers’ nets, and 
then capsized. You know there’s a devil of a current down there at the other end 
of the island, and the way they block the channel’s abominable. The Government 
are going to be heavily pitched into about it.” 

“She’s drowned, then?” 

“I’m sorry to say so, yes. It happened the very afternoon you sailed.” | Wade 
reeled up against the chart-house, and the man took him inside and gave him a 
glass of the captain’s whiskey. “ Fergusson-Sinclair took the management, and all 
Lagos went to the funeral. I never saw such popularity.” 

“Thank you,” said Wade. “You're very good, I’m sure. And now, if you 
don’t mind, I’ll be getting along the wharf and try and borrow a ’rickshaw to take 
me home.” 


“Your dogcart’s down,” said the man. “T’ll see you across to it.” 
% * * * * * 


Now, this is the tale as it stands in Lagos ; and they tell also that when Wade 
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had realised all his effects 
(and these added up to 
£40,000), he went home. 
and after a decent in- 
terval married the girl 
whom he had met in 
Grand Canary. They 
omit to add one other 
thing, because it is not 
known; but it is men- 
tioned here because it is not fitting that a woman should be robbed of much credit 


“Living in a grass-roofed hut in an Egba village.” 


which is due to her. Yuba is still on the surface of Africa, living in a grass-roofed 
hut in an Egba village, and passing her time in a purgatory which she entered 
open-eyed. She took six months to carefully consider over the matter, and then, 
when an opportunity came, she contrived to disappear most circumstantially. By a 
miracle the sharks did not get hold of her as she swam from the upturned boat ; 
and by good chance the lagoon gave up another corpse sufficiently torn to pass as 
the one they searched for. 

A strict moralist might call Yuba wrong; a jurist might point out that she 
helped Wade into the meshes of a malpractice; but none can deny her the one 
saving clause. Greater love for her husband can no woman show than she who 
deliberately cuts herself adrift from him unasked, knowing that meanwhile he has 
taken a rival to his heart, and day by day is further weaning from himself all 
memories of what has gone before. 


C. J. CurciirrFe Hyne. 























THE ROMANCE OF REGIMENTAL MARCHES. 


HE “Ca Ira,” with its terrible and bloody associations, is not a tune that 

one would expect to find in honourable connection with a British regiment. 

It has, however, for more than a century been the quickstep of the gallant 

old 14th Foot, and the origin of the march-past is as stirring as it is unique. 
When, on May 23rd, 1793, the Allied Forces stormed the French camp at Famars, 
the 14th, finding the work a little too hot for them, began to fall back, and the 


prospect of the assailants was but gloomy. The moment was one of supreme 
gravity. The English were losing courage, while the Frenchmen were gaining it, 
and were keeping up their spirits with the music of the “Ca Ira.” Suddenly a 


brilliant thought entered the mind of the colonel of the 14th. He dashed to the 
front once more, commanded his band to strike up the Revolutionary air, shouted, 
“Come on, lads, and we’ll beat ’em to their own damned tune!” and headed his 
regiment to a final and triumphant assault. From that day to this the battalions 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment—the ‘Old Fighting Fourteenth ”—have played the 
“Ca Ira” as their quickstep. ‘The story is as stirring as the music; and it moved 
even the phlegmatic official compiler of the records of the regiment to say that the 
feat at Famars was one which added peculiar lustre to the glory of the British arms. 
Compare such a warlike birth as this with the peaceful origin of the march-past 
of the Devonshire Regiment, the old 1ith Foot, reminiscent of the sanguinary 
conflict at Salamanca—that battle prior to which the two hostile bodies marched 
across the plains so close together that the officers saluted each other by lowering 
their swords, and in which nearly all the generals on each side were wounded, and 
Wellington himself was struck with a spent ball. The name of the quickstep is 


“We've Lived and Loved Together.” This was a once popular air, and in the 
year 1858 it was sung and whistled at every street corner. In that year the first 
twenty-five regiments of the Line had second battalions raised in each case. The 


2nd Battalion, the Devonshire, selected the favourite song of the hour—possibly, it 
is suggested, because the wife of the colonel liked the air! At that time the 
ist Battalion—the ‘“ Bloody Eleventh ”—a sodriguet said to have been obtained by 
the corps owing to its state after the battle of Salamanca—went past to the tune 
of the “ Lincolnshire Poacher”; but about the year 1881 they were compelled to 
give it up to the roth Foot, which became the Lincolnshire Regiment, and play 
the march of the 2nd Battalion, “ We’ve Lived and Loved Together.” There is 
a tradition in the Devonshire Regiment that after Salamanca the Horse Guards 
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offered to make the 11th a Light Infantry regiment. The officers wished instead 
that it should be a Fusilier regiment ; but the request could not be granted. By 
way of compensation, however, the regiment was permitted to march past to the 
strains of “The British Grenadiers ”—a privilege granted only to Fusilier corps. 
Whatever truth there may be in this tradition, it is certain that the 11th Foot did 
between the years 1815 and 1840 go past to “The British Grenadiers.” ‘Tradition 
further tells that, although forbidden by many generals to play this march, the 
Devonshire stuck tenaciously to it until stringent orders on the subject were issued 
by the Horse Guards. ‘Then even the Colonel had to obey. 

The Royal Lancaster Regiment at one time went past to the strains of “ The 
Lancashire Poacher,” but in 1880 or 1881 “Corn Rigs are Bonnie” was 
substituted for this air. The change was probably made owing to the fact that 
one or two other corps had a very similar, or perhaps identical, step, called “ ‘The 
Lincolnshire Poacher.” As so many regiments use “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” 
or something very much like it, the words of the song, which makes a first-rate 
march, may be given :— 

‘*When I was bound apprentice in famous Lincolnshire, 
Full well I served my master for more than seven year, 
Till I took up to poaching, as you shall quickly hear: 
Oh, ‘tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year ! 


**As me and my companions were setting of a snare, 
’Twas then we spied the gamekeeper ; for him we did not care, 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, and jump o’er anywhere : 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year! 


‘* As me and my companions were setting four or five, 
And taking on ’em up again, we caught a hare alive ; 
We took the hare alive, my boys, and thro’ the woods did steer : 


Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year ! 


‘*T threw him on my shoulder, and then we trudged home, 
We took him to a neighbour’s house and sold him for a crown, 
We sold him for a crown, my boys, but I did not tell you where : 
Oh, ‘tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year! 


** Success to every gentleman that lives in Lincolnshire, 

Success to every poacher that wants to sell a hare, 

Bad luck to every gamekeeper that will not sell his deer : 

Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year !” 
There is not too much in the words—and some versions are much inferior to the 
above—but the air has plenty of vigour, and that is the main thing in a regimental 
quickstep. The znd Lincolnshire and the znd Loyal North Lancashire also go 
past to the strains of “The Lincolnshire Poacher.” 

“The Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” the march-past of the Cameron Highlanders, 
is one of the oldest of the Highland marching airs. It was composed in honour 
of an early chief of the Clan Cameron named Donald Dhu, or Black Donald, and 
is to be found in Scott’s works under the title of “ The Gathering Song of Donald 
the Black.” The very opening words breathe the spirit of that descendant of 
Donald Dhu who, when the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, told him that it 
was the King’s intention to draft the old 79th into another regiment, replied 
dauntlessly, “Ye can tell the King your father that he may send the regiment to 
hell, if he likes, an’ I’ll go at the head of it; but he daurna draft us.” And his 
Majesty dared not. ‘The old 79th to this day remain undrafted, although men, 
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even of late, have tried to gather in and annex this solitary and unique battalion. 
The song opens with,— 


* Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 


Gentles and commons.” 

The march-past in quarter-column of all the Highland regiments is “The 
Highland Laddie,” which, like “The Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” is a very old tune ; 
and probably their composers are now unknown. ‘The Camerons also use the 
“March of the Cameron Men” both as a song and march, but perhaps more as 
the former. ‘To this tune, which was composed by a Mrs. Campbell shortly after 
the Crimean War, the Camerons stormed Tel-el-Kebir, where the first soldier of 
the British forces to fall was Donald Cameron, of the 79th. There is a very good 
regimental march and song called “ Donald Cameron,” which was composed by a 
newspaper correspondent in honour of the regiment after the Egyptian War of 1882. 

As may be readily supposed, there are in the Army many officers to whom a 
hunting song is as joyous a sound as any that could be heard; and as a march- 
past is a tune which has been chosen largely at will by officers, several of these 
stirring compositions have been selected. ‘That magnificent body the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, for instance, have for a march-past the hunting chorus by Weber; 
while the men of the Border Regiment go past to the strains of the old Cumberland 
hunting song, “Do ye ken John Peel?” ‘These stirring airs have caused many a 
lusty young fellow to forsake the plough and the workshop and cast in his lot with 
the followers of the fife and drum. 

Each regiment of the Guards has a distinctive air for marching past. That of 
the senior corps is, as all the world knows, “The British Grenadiers”; the 
Coldstream Guards’ is the “ Milanollo March,” and the Scots Guards’ is “ Highland 
Laddie.” Each of the Guards regiments has also a tune for marching past in slow 
time, but the Guards are the only foot regiments that use the slow march. ‘These 
slow marches are: Grenadiers, “The Duke of York’s March”; Coldstreams, the 
“March in Aigaro”; Scots, “The Garb of Old Gaul.” In addition to the tunes 
named, the Grenadiers have “The Grenadiers’ March,” which is always played 
when the whole of the battalion is entering barracks; and another slow march 
the march from Scp~io—which they alternate with the Duke of York’s March 
occasionally, when the Grenadiers mount the guard, etc., at St. James’s Palace. 
“The Grenadiers’ March” is played in slow time by all foot regiments when 
trooping the colour, and “The British Grenadiers” when escorting the colour. The 
Coldstreams and Scots have each only one slow and quick march, excepting that 
for trooping the colour; they also play “The Grenadiers’ March” and “The 
British Grenadiers.” 

The Somersetshire Light Infantry have peculiar reason to be proud of their 
march-past. The full title of the corps is Prince Albert’s (Somersetshire) Light 
Infantry, the regiment having been called after the late Prince Consort. His 
Royal Highness composed the march-past, which is called the “ Prince Albert’s.” 
The tune is played by the band and bugles together, and the regiment has the 
distinction of being the only one in the British Army whose march-past is 
played by the combined bands and bugles. Another regiment enjoying the honour 
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of a march composed by Royalty is the Worcestershire, whose march-past, the 
“Windsor,” was written by H.R.H. Princess Augusta. 

The regimental march of the old 33rd Foot is also closely associated with a 
distinguished man. It is called the “Wellesley,” but its origin is now unknown. 
The title of the corps is the Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment), the 
Iron Duke having at one time served in it. 

The 1st Battalion, the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment), until the year 
1881 used to march past to “God Save the Queen.” ‘The custom was, however, 
stopped by some busybody, who did not think it right for the “ Queen’s Regiment” 
to march past to the National Anthem! ‘This was done notwithstanding the fact 
that this fine old corps had for more than a century gone past to the strains 
of the country’s song. The change that was made was a curious one. For the 
national air a Portuguese tune was substituted! ‘The name of the composition 
does not seem to be known, and it is doubtful whether it has one. The reason 
why a Portuguese tune was chosen was that the regiment was raised in 1661 to 
garrison ‘Tangier, in Africa, which was part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, 
the Infanta of Portugal, who married Charles II. The march-past of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Queen’s is, what one would not expect it to be, a Scotch song— 
“ We'll Gang Na Mair to Yon Toun.” It is an old Scotch air, and has been 
used as the quickstep of the battalion since it was raised after the Crimean War. 
The late General Bruce, who raised the battalion and commanded it for many years, 
was a Scotchman, and naturally enough he selected a tune that was reminiscent 
of his own beloved country. 

The “ British Grenadiers” is common to all Fusilier regiments, to the Royal 
Artillery and the Royal Engineers, as well as to the Grenadier Guards; and was 
originally used only by those corps which were armed with the hand grenade 
namely, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, the Grenadier Guards, and the 
Royal Fusiliers. It has not, however, been the regimental quickstep of some of 
the Fusilier battalions for any considerable length of time. Prior to July 1881, 
for instance, the quickstep of the old z2oth Foot was the “ Minden March.” At 
that date the regiment was made the Lancashire Fusiliers, and according to order 
now plays the “ British Grenadiers,” the old march being used for marching past 
in quarter-column. The “Minden March” is in reality an old hymn-tune named 
“Lammas Day,” the battle of Minden, 1759, in which the zoth took a conspicuous 
part, having been fought on August rst (Lammas Day). This old composition 
had been played by the regiment for very many years; but the effect of playing a 
hymn tune in quick time is, to say the least, peculiar, and the Duke of Cambridge 
frequently remarked rather strongly that he did not appreciate the tune’s musical 
qualities. 

A reference to the hand grenade is contained in the song “ British Grenadiers,” 
the third verse of which is: 

‘* Whene’er we are commanded to storm the palisades, 
Our leaders march with fuses, and we with hand grenades ; 
We throw them from the glacis, about the enemies’ ears, 
Sing tow, row, row, row, row, row, for the British Grenadiers.” 


The title of a march is by no means a correct indication of the nationality 
of a regiment. One might reasonably suppose that such a composition as “ ‘The 
Lass o’ Gowrie” would be the march-past of a Scotch corps, but as a matter of 
fact it is the quickstep of the znd East Surrey Regiment. ‘I'he reason for the 
adoption of a Scotch air is that the old 7oth Foot, which is now the 2nd East 
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Surrey, was in 1758 stationed in North Britain, and a great many of the men were 
natives of Scotland, particularly of Glasgow. ‘The facings were light grey, and the 
7oth were commonly called the “ Glasgow Greys.” ‘The exact time when the tune 
referred to was chosen is not known, but it was probably about the period named. 

In one or two cases regiments have named their marches-past after some 
nickname or honourable tradition connected with the corps. The title “One and 
All” is known through the Service as the sodriguet of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry ; and there is a very interesting circumstance connected with the quickstep. 
In the early part of 1811 the Royal Cornwall Rangers Militia volunteered to a 
man to serve in Ireland, and the King was pleased to make it a light infantry 
regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel Willyams, commanding the regiment, wrote some 
verses which were set to the now well-known air, “One and All.” ‘The words are 
not accessible to every one, and are therefore worthy of reproduction : 


“ONE AND ALL. 


I. ** Away, brave boys, to Dublin jig, 

The girls to kiss, the whiskey swig, 
And each as merry as a grig 

Sing, One and All. 
3ut he that will not with us jog, 
Shall kiss no girls, and drink no grog, 
For that he is a sorry dog, 

Sing, One and All. 
Then let the bells of Dublin ring, 
The Cornish boys are come to sing 
With Irish lads, ‘God save the King,’ 

Sing, One and All. 


Chorus. Then let the bells, ete. 


2. ‘* To those who by their colours stand, 
Great crowds shall shout throughout the land, 
‘There goes true blue,’ and hark ! the band 
Plays One and All. 
But they who are not of good heart, 
And basely from their comrades part, 
Shall have their ‘ Rogues’ March’ in a cart, 
Hoot One and All. 
Then let the bells, etc. 


3. ‘* Whether we drink, or play, or fight, 
Or drunk, or sober, if we’re right, 
We'll of our motto ne’er lose sight, 
Of One and All. 
This principle where’er we go, 
Will meet respect from friend or foe, 
Then let the world our maxim know— 
‘Tis One and All. 
Then let the bells, ete 


4. ‘‘But see the transports crowd the strand, 
We soon shall find on Irish land 
‘Erin go Bragh’ go hand in hand 
With One and All. 
And as for French and foreign. foes, 
We'll twine the shamrock with the rose, 
And pull old Boney by the nose, 
Pull One and All. 
Then let the bells, ete. 
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5. ‘* But when the din of war is o’er, 

Our services required no more, 

We'll hail again our native shore, 
With One and All. 

And then the Cornish volunteer 

Shall meet kind welcome, hearty cheer : 

Plenty of beef and good strong beer, 
Drink One and Ali. 

Then let the bells of Bodmin ring, 

The Cornish, Irish lads shall sing, 

Drink to their sweethearts and the King, 
Drink One and All 

Then let the bells of Bodmin, etc.” 


It is no part of a colonel’s business to write poetry—a circumstance which 
perhaps accounts for the somewhat poor quality of two or three of the verses; 
but there is plenty of stuff of the right sort in the song, especially that about the 
beef and beer and the nose of his Majesty the Emperor of France. 

It is fitting enough that the Royal Marine Light Infantry should go past to the 
strains of “A Life on the Ocean Wave”: the tune is particularly appropriate to 
that gallant and distinguished corps. But one scarcely expects a line battalion to 
march past to the essentially nautical strains of “ Rule Britannia.” ‘This privilege, 
however, is enjoyed by the Norfolk Regiment. As to the origin of the custom of 
going past to this tune, it is no doubt connected with the regimental badge, which 
is the figure of Britannia. The badge was conferred on the regiment by Queen 
Anne for its gallant behaviour at the battle of Almanza. ‘The old gth became 
known as the “Holy Boys” by the Spaniards, because of the figure Britannia on 
their crossbelts, which the Spaniards took to represent the Virgin Mary. 

The South Wales Borderers and the Leinster Regiment have as marches-past 
two peculiarly national airs. The old 24th in these days go past to “The Men 
of Harlech,” a tune which the regiment adopted when the territorial system came 
“The Warwickshire Lad.” The old tooth 
have a quickstep which consists of two parts, the first being a Canadian air called 
the “ Royal Canadian,” and the second “Come back to Erin.” ‘This famous tune 
was introduced about 1882, shortly after the regiment became Irish. Previous to 
that date “God Bless the Prince of Wales” was used as the second part of the 
march. As a second quickstep the regiment, when marching past in column, use 
“The Men of Harlech.” The air “Come back to Erin” was introduced on 
account of the regiment being called Leinster, while “The Men of Harlech” is 
employed because the Leinsters are the Prince of Wales’ regiment. ‘The march of 


into use. Before that time the march was 


the gth Lancers is also “The Men of Harlech,” while for foot parades marching 
past the “ Soldiers’ Chorus,” from Gounod’s Faust, is played. The 5th Dragoon 
Guards also go past to the strains of the “ Soldiers’ Chorus.” 

The successors of the heroes who at Waterloo charged with the wild shout of 
“Scotland for Ever!” march past to the strains of “In the Garb of Old Gaul.” 
The air is used by the Scots Greys for marching past when mounted, and also as 
a slow march on foot. It was composed by the late General John Reid, who was 
at one time Colonel of the 88th Foot, now the ist Connaught Rangers. He 
bequeathed a considerable sum of money for establishing a professorship of music 
in the University of Edinburgh. The writer of the song was Lieutenant-General 
Sir Henry Erskine, Bart. The Greys’ regimental quickstep is ‘“ Bonny Laddie, 
Highland Laddie.” The old appellation of this air was “Cockle Shells,” and it 
was known in England at the time of the usurpation of Cromwell, for it is printed 
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in the first edition of Playford’s Dancing Master. Musicians will learn with interest 
that the air of “Cockle Shells” has a starting note, and concludes on the sixth of 
the key, while the modern versions of the same air, under the name of “The 
Highland Laddie,” omit the starting note, and close upon the fifth of the key. 

The Cheshire Regiment must be added to the English corps which have adopted 
Scottish airs as marches. The quickstep of the Cheshire is “ Wha Wadna Fecht 
for Charlie?” The march was adopted by the regiment because of the part it 
took in the battle of Mecanee in 1842, under Sir Charles Napier, being the only 
British regiment engaged. Sir Charles was afterwards appointed colonel of the 
regiment, and the tune was chosen in order to show his connection with it, the 
“ Charlie” in the song being adopted for his Christian name. 

The 1st Life Guards have the same quickstep as the Coldstream Guards— 
“Milanollo.” ‘The slow march has no name, and has only lately been published. 
It was written for and dedicated to the rst Life Guards by H.R.H. the late Duchess 
of Kent, mother to Her Majesty the Queen; and it has been the recognised slow 
march of the regiment ever since. It will be noticed that members of the Royal 
Family have played no inconsiderable part in composing some of our regimental 
marches. 

One of the oldest marches-past in the Service is that of the 1st Suffolk 
Regiment, which is called “Speed the Plough.” ‘The march is founded on the air 
of an old -Eastern-County country dance of the seventeenth century, but there is 
no record of when the march was adopted and adapted by the regiment. 

“< Off, off,’ Said the Stranger,” is the title of the regimental march of the 
Royal Irish Rifles. Unfortunately, however, there is no information to be got as 
to the origin of this quickstep; nor is there much that can be learned concerning 
“The Bonny English Rose,” the march of the Yorkshire Regiment, although it is 
considered one of the best quicksteps in the Service. 

Seeing that there are so many regiments connected with Yorkshire—the West 
Yorkshire, the East Yorkshire, the Yorkshire and the West Riding—one would 
naturally expect that such a march as that which is called “The Yorkshire Lass” 
would have been seized upon by one or the other of them. And so it has been, 
for the 2nd East Yorkshire march past to that air. Up to the time, however, of 
the issue of a general scheme for regimental marches by the authorities at the 
School of Music, Kneller Hall, the regiment used to go past to ‘ The Lincolnshire 
Poacher,” although it never had any connection with Lincolnshire, 

The 1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, which was raised by one 
of the Dukes of Argyll as the gist Argyllshire, marches past to “The Campbells 
are Comin’,”’ which, as everybody knows, is the clan tune; while the 2nd 
Battalion’s march- past is “The Highland Laddie.” ‘The first-named famous song 
begins : 

**The Campbells are comin’, Oho, Oho! 
The Campbells are comin’. Oho, Oho! 
The Campbells are comin’ to Bonnie Lochleven, 


The Campbells are comin’, Oho, Oho !” 


“The Dashing White Sergeant” is the march-past of the 1st Battalion of the 
Berkshire Regiment, but the quickstep of the 2nd Battalion is the same as that of 
the Sussex Regiment, named after the corps—‘ The Royal Sussex ”—a tune which 
is believed to have originated during the Peninsular war. Well-known airs are 
used as marches by several other regiments as well as the Berkshire. ‘That fine 
old song ‘“Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen” is the quickstep of the 
Liverpool Regiment ; the East Surrey Regiment go past to “ A Southerly Wind and 
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a Cloudy Sky,” and the North Staffordshire Regiment to “The Days when we 
went Gipsying.” 

The 2nd East Lancashire Regiment have a very pretty quickstep called “ ‘The 
Lancashire Lass,” which is played when every parade is dismissed. ‘The 
regimental quickstep was got from a French regiment with which the old 59th was 
serving in China about the year 1857. ‘The tune was nameless until 1881, when, 
the 59th becoming a Lancashire regiment, it was given the official title of ‘ The 
Lancashire Lad.” 

The 2nd Bedfordshire Regiment has a march with a name, but no story. The 
name is “La Mandolinata”; which has this good feature, that one may weave a 
story concerning it according to one’s fancy. It affords plenty of scope for the 
exercise of the imagination. 

A somewhat peculiar history attaches to the quickstep of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards. ‘The name of the march is “ Raditzky.” It was written especially for, and 
dedicated to, Marshal Raditzky by Johann Strauss, and is now the march-past of the 
Raditzky Hussars, a crack cavalry corps of the Austrian Army. It was introduced 
to the 1st Dragoon Guards by Mr. Schramm, an Austrian who for several years 
was bandmaster of the regiment. 

There are very few regiments in the Service which can show a more curious 
or interesting origin, so far as the march-past goes, than that of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. The four Line battalions of the Corps march past to the ‘“ Huntsmen’s 
Chorus,” from Der Freyschiits. Up to 1856 the 3rd_ Battalion marched past to 
Lutzow’s ‘ Wild Chase,” but the battalion in that year adopted the “ Huntsmen’s 
Chorus.” In 1880 or 1881 this tune was adopted by all four battalions. So 
long ago as 1855, however, the znd Battalion were using the tune. The probable 
reason why German hunting-songs were adopted for regimental marches of this 
famous body was that, as is well known, most of the old 60th Rifles were Germans. 
There was also another German march called the ‘“ Bridesmaid’s Chorus,” which 
was used by the 3rd Battalion for marching past in quarter-column. The slow 
march was called the “ Duke of York’s,” after H.R.H. the Duke of York, who was 


” 


colonel of the regiment from 1797 to 1827. Lutzow’s “ Wild Chase” was originally 
used by the 1st Battalion, and the ‘“ Huntsmen’s Chorus” by the 2nd. On the 
formation of the 3rd Battalion nearly all the officers came from the other two 
battalions, the greater number coming from the 1st. ‘This circumstance would 
account for the use of the first-named march. In 1856 the depot of the 2nd 
Battalion was stationed on the Curragh with the 3rd Battalion, and it was then 
that the latter finally adopted the ‘“‘ Huntsmen’s Chorus.” 

‘The 1st Royal Sussex Regiment greatly distinguished themselves in the capture of 
Quebec, under General Wolfe, and they then gained the white plume which they 
now wear as part of their badge. It was doubtless through their connection with 
Wolfe that the existing quickstep was got. The air was originally a French march, 
and was used a hundred and fifty years ago. It was adopted by the 35th Foot, 
now the ist Sussex, after the capture of Quebec, so that there is good reason 
to believe that the march originated as indicated. No definite information on the 
point, however, exists. 

The old 38th, now the 1st South Staffordshire Regiment, go past to the strains 
of “Come, Lasses and Lads,” an old seventeenth-century Midland Counties tune. 
The air is for this reason very appropriate to the South Staffordshire, whose depot 
is at Lichfield, a city intimately connected with the Midlands. The composer of 
the tune comes under the all-reaching head of ‘ Anonymous.” 

The Rifle Brigade and the Carabineers march past to the old tune “I’m Ninety- 
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five.” The slow march of the latter regiment is called the “ Carabineers’ March,” 
and was composed by Michael McEleney, a former bandmaster, whose son, 
Mr. H. M. McEleney, succeeded him in that position. 

“Blue Bonnets over the Border” is a favourite march-past of Scottish regiments. 
It is used by the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the Royal Scots—who employ it 
when going past in quarter-column, their regimental march being ‘“ Dumbarton’s 
Drums”; the 2nd Highland Light Infantry, the Seaforth Highlanders—who play 
it on their pipes ; and the Black Watch—in quarter-column. ‘The tune is played 
by the band of the Black Watch, whose regimental quickstep, ‘“‘ Highland Laddie,” 
is played on the pipes. 

A Scotch air, “ Highland Pipers,” is the regimental quickstep of the 2nd 
Gloucestershire Regiment ; but no explanation is forthcoming as to the reason why 
this essentially English corps should have a Scotch tune for such a purpose. ‘The 
2nd Hampshire Regiment also have the Scotch air “ We'll Gang na Mair to Yon 
Toun” as their march-past ; and in this instance also there is a lack of information 
as to the origin of the tune. 

The rst Gloucestershire Regiment’s march-past is the “‘ Kynegad Slashers,” and 
here there is some tangible ground for the curious name. ‘The old 28th Foot, 
now the rst Gloucestershire, were known at one time as the “Slashers,” because 
of their bravery at the battle of the White Plains, and the passage of the Brunx 
River in 1777. ‘There is another story that the nickname arose because some of 
the officers disguised themselves as Indians at that time, and cut off the ears of a 
magistrate who in a severe winter refused to give shelter to the women of the 
regiment. 

The Buffs’ regimental march is called “ ‘The Buffs,’ and according to tradition 
it was written by Handel. ‘There is some basis for this supposition, inasmuch as 
prior to 1708 the regiment was called the “ Holland Regiment,” having been in 
the Dutch service since the days of Elizabeth; and perhaps the great composer 
had a fancy for a corps which had a more foreign ring about it than most of the 
regiments in the British Army. The 1st Hampshire, the Dorsetshire, the Essex, 
the Northamptonshire, the Wiltshire, the Manchester, and the York and Lancaster, 
go past to airs named after the regiments. 

The Sherwood Foresters’ march-past is “The Young May Moon.” ‘The tradition 
concerning it is that the old 45th Foot made a long and most arduovs march in 
order to be present at Badajoz. ‘They succeeded in arriving in time to take part 
in that memorable storming, and as they came up they played “’The Young May 
Moon,” which has ever since been the regimental march. 

The Connaught Rangers’ quickstep is “St. Patrick’s Day.” Had they been in 
want of a stirring title they could have obtained one from the nickname of the 
ist Battalion—the “ Devil’s Own”—which they were said to have got from General 
Picton because of their undaunted valour in the presence of the enemy. 

It would have been strange if something concerning Burns had not been found 
in connection with one or other of the Scotch regiments. The 1st Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry go past to ‘ Whistle O’er the Lave o’ ’t.” ‘This is a 
very old Scotch tune, and was composed about the year 1720 by John Bruce, a 
musician of Dundee. The original words are scarcely printable, but Burns’ version 
to the same air are, as every one knows, good. 

The Yorkshire Light Infantry march past to the strains of “ With Jocky to 
the Fair.” The reason why this tune was adopted as the quickstep is somewhat 
peculiar. In 1873, when the battalion was in India, a former sergeant-major, who 
had got a commission in the 25th Foot, went back to his old regiment as quarter- 
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master. While absent he had become enamoured of “Jocky to the Fair,” and 
on his return to the old 51st he was able to induce the commanding officer to 
adopt the tune as the march-past. The quartermaster was of a very musical 
disposition, and was himself a composer of not a little ability. Curiously enough, 
he was succeeded in the battalion as sergeant-major by his brother, who in time 
also followed him as quartermaster. ‘‘ With Jocky to the Fair” makes an admirable 
march. ‘This fine old song begins : 
“°Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 
When Nature painted all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing and lambs to play, 
And deck’d the meadows fair. 
Young Jocky, early in the morn, 
Arose and tripped it o’er the lawn ; 
His Sunday coat the youth put on, 
For Jenny had vowed away to run 
With Jocky to the fair.” 

The toth Hussars, with which the Prince of Wales is so intimately connected, 
have “The Men of Harlech” as the mounted march, the trio being ‘God Bless 
the Prince of Wales.” The dismounted marches are an ordinary slow march by 
Hartmann, and “’The Young May Moon” as the quickstep. 

The 15th Hussars’ marches are: Walk, “ Elliott’s Light Horse”; trot, ‘‘ Monny 
Musk”; canter, “ Bonnie Dundee.’ When dismounted the slow-march is again 
“ Elliott’s Light Horse,” and the quick-march is “The Campbells are Comin’.” 
There seems to be no record of when these tunes were adopted, but they have 
been in use for many years. ‘ Elliott’s Light Horse,” however, has only been of 
late years readopted. It dates from about 1780, but for some cause, now unknown, 
it was allowed to drop out. Some years ago Colonel Shaw Hellier, Commandant 
of the School of Music, Kneller Hall, discovered it amongst some old music, and 
informed the 15th of the fact. That regiment, it is scarcely necessary to say, at 
once took up again a tune which was specially connected with the corps. ‘lhe 
15th was raised by General Elliott, afterwards Lord Heathfield, the gallant defender 
of Gibraltar ; and for many years it was called Elliott’s Light Horse. ‘This was the 
first regiment of light horse ever raised in the English Army. ‘The reason for using 
“Elliott’s Light Horse” is therefore plain; but why a regiment that was raised in 
London and still keeps up the connection with the capital should have as marches 
such purely Scottish airs as those of ‘“ Bonnie Dundee” and “The Campbells are 
Comin’” is one of the many mysteries surrounding military marches. 

In collecting material for such an article as this one cannot fail to be struck 
by the fact that in some regiments no record whatever has been kept of the 
circumstances which have given rise to such an interesting and important item as 
the marches. In several cases there is total ignorance in this respect, and officers 
who have been so good as laboriously to search the records have had to confess 
that they can find nothing bearing upon the subject, although no trouble has been 
spared to keep exact account of details concerning matériel and Personnel. 


WALTER Woop. 











, CHAPTER V. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


OVE-MAKING on the edge of a precipice would be incongruous,—but suppose 

one is perfectly certain that there is to be no falling over that precipice ? 

Once assured even on such imperfect evidence of this fact, why should we 

not make love? It is a healthy and a natural occupation. It had interested 

Gilbert first of all; then it began to interest him more; then it absorbed him, 

insomuch that he forgot for the time his purpose and the precipice: the end of 
his stay and—very possibly—the end of himself. 

It is always so, to forget everything in the contemplation of another soul; and 
now, for one week at least, courtings and contemplation, love-making and dreams 
and tenderness all had to be put aside for the time. This chance meeting with 
Annandale brought back Gilbert from the land of dreams to reality—with the man 
in the foreground whom he had almost managed to forget. Only a week; only 
six days; only five. And something on each one of the days to keep him well in 
the front. 

Only five days. It was the morning after the disgraceful experience of the 
Single Attachment beside the stream. The day began with the arrival of two letters 
for Gilbert. Never before had any member of the Community received a single 
letter. The Master received them, and hesitated before he passed them on. 

“Brother Gilbert,” he said, reproachfully, ‘‘ when do you intend to sever yourself 
from Outside ?” 

‘They were, both of them, letters of the greatest importance. The first was from 
Mr. Arthur Annandale, still staying at the hotel of Aldermanbury. 

“T told you,” he wrote, “that Lady Osterley had arrived in New York. Naturally 
I have informed her about yourself—she always took an absurd interest in you 
and I told her of your present religious or social convictions, and of your soul- 
elevating occupation. She telegraphs that she is coming here from New York 
to-morrow and that you must meet her. So you must come. If you are prevented 
by the exigencies of your new profession—such as bawling potatoes in the street 
with a pal and a donkey cart—and so cannot come, we will drive over and visit 
the place and see the monks and their monkery with the nuns and their nunnery. 
Do you know that you forgot the strawberry basket—left it in the porch of the 
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hotel? It wasn’t wasted. Six little nigger boys 
found it, and attempted to commit suicide with 
the contents. I saw them. By the way, 





you may perhaps be able to leave your 
cart and your pal outside the hotel.” 
Dorabyn in Aldermanbury, within 
four miles of her husband! And 
within five days of that appointed by 
fate! Strange, that she should be 
brought to this place at such a time! 
He opened the second letter. 
“Six little nigger boys found it.” This was more important still. It 
was from his private detective in 

New York, who had been employed in following up the man Charles Lee. 

“TI assume,” he wrote, “that you desire to keep this man out of danger. 
Therefore I must warn you that there has happened a very serious development of 
his case. The whole business of the death of the young Mexican, about which I 
have already given you a hint, has now, I am informed, been unravelled by the 
police. The body of the man was found under some shrubs in the street ; his 
pockets were empty; he had been killed by a knife-thrust in the back. It was 
learned that he had been staying at an hotel; he left this hotel with another visitor, 
who came home at midnight without him. In the morning the other visitor went 
away. ‘There was no suspicion of anything against him: he was allowed to go 
away. ‘Then the body of the man was found, and it was burned after examination. 
This other visitor was Mr. Charles Lee ; the place where he took the young Mexican 
was a gambling den. Naw, two of the gang have been arrested in different towns, 
and without communicatign with each other have confessed the truth. I have not 
seen their confessions; but they agree in the main point: the pigeon was brought 
to the plucking by Mr. Charles Lee, and it was his knife in the end which killed 
the-man as he was trying to get away with money he had won. If, therefore, Lee 
is arrested on a charge of fraud, he will be immediately afterwards accused of wilful 
murder. Lee should therefore remain perfectly quiet where he is. A description 
of his appearance, station, etc., has by this time been sent out broadcast all over 
the country. If one of these papers falls into the hands of any one in your Com- 
munity, the man will probably be denounced. If not, there is no other place of 
safety for him in the American continent. ‘They have no photograph of him, which 
is one point in favour of his present safety and future escape. But the description 
of him is clear.” 

The description was very clear; a handbill was inclosed :— 

“REWARD.—Five hundred dollars for the capture of Charles Lee, charged with 
conspiracy and fraud. The said Charles Lee, who has been known as Charles Hamilton, 
Charles Gordon, Charles Courtenay, and other a/sases, is believed to be an Englishman. 
He is six feet one inch in height; he is about thirty-four years of age; he has 
black hair and black eyes; he wears no beard nor moustache; his features are 
straight and regular ; his face is extremely pale ; he is grave and austere; his manners 
are polite and cold. They are those of a refined gentleman.” 

For the moment,—what next? He must keep the man at home. Therefore 
there must be some explanation. 

Generally, after dinner, Lee retreated to the shade of the trees beyond the 
lawn, where, with feet outstretched, he seemed to sleep away the afternoon. 
To-day, however, he was not in his usual place. Gilbert looked about for him: in 
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the Hall; in his bedroom; in the verandah; but found him at length alone in one 
of the empty workshops, where none of the members were ever found in the afternoon. 

He was seated on a humble three-legged stool before a carpenter’s bench ; it 
might have been an armchair before a table in Downing Street. He had a pack 
of cards in his hand, and he was intent upon some kind of game—was it some 
problem in High Diplomacy ?—he was as much interested as if it was that; or, 
was it some innocuous form of Patience? or was it some one of the many 
thousand varieties by which unhappy cards are forced to deceive the credulous ? 

One knows not. It is only certain that he had retired to this place in order 
to be quite alone. 

He looked up when he heard the footsteps on the floor. His face showed 
neither annoyance, nor astonishment, nor embarrassment at the interruption; he 
preserved his same perfect calm and tranquillity ; nothing was more astonishing to 
Gilbert than the contrast between this face, which was as a masque never to be 
lifted, and the face which this man’s past ought to have worn. Every mean and 
miserable and violent crime ought to have been stamped upon that face ; yet behold ! 
it was the face of a plenipotentiary—calm, judicial, quiet, fearless, immovable: the 
face say, rather, of an Oriental king who must be just and stern and pitiless to 
punish, and must also be generous and sorrowful and quick to reward. Such was 
the face of this man; so strong, so set, so encouraging to lovers of virtue. 

He looked up, then, and stared with icy insolence, as one who is too proud to 
be disturbed by people of the baser sort, yet wants explanation. 

“T have come——” Gilbert hesitated. The man’s calmness was a kind of 
insult, considering everything. Has a man who has dropped down, down, down 
into such depths of infamy, the right to assume any dignity at all? “I have 
come,” he went on, “for a few words of explanation.” 

“Go on, sir.” He swept the cards together and held them in his left hand. 
They might have been a bundle of despatches. 

He half turned round, leaning against the wall, with his long legs crossed. 
He was exactly like a minister about to give audience. 

“T must begin by telling you that I 
know pretty well the history of your two 
years’ residence in this country. Shall I 
remind you?” 










“As you please.” 

“You arrived in New York just 
two years ago. You came over under 
the name of Charles Lee. You 
travelled as a second-class passenger, 
and you remained in your cabin 
most of the time in order not to 
be recognised by any of the first- 
class passengers. You found your 
way to some gambling hell, and 
there you lost the five hundred 
pounds, which was all you had.” 

The Court inclined its head, 
gravely. 

“As you had no more money, 
you were turned into the street. 
You were presently picked up by one “*Go on, sir.’" s~ 
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of the company who had cheated you. He gave you assistance and made a 
proposition to you.” 

“A proposition,” murmured the Court. 

“Very well: 1 have traced you from town to town. I know everything that 
you did, including the last business which caused the dispersal and flight of 
the gang.” 

Another gentle condescension of the proud head. 

“Some of them are already in gaol. ‘The police are naturally anxious to include 
you in the number. So far, they have failed to find you. ‘They have no suspicion 
of this place. You are perfectly safe here. ‘They are looking for you in the 
places where such persons as yourself are generally found.” 

“You are going to put them on the right scent?” ‘There was a concentration 
of contempt in the question which made the innocent man writhe. 

“You will be arrested, if at all, for the wilful murder of a certain young 
Mexican.” 

The man dropped the cards out of his hand. They fell upon the table. He 
turned quickly and picked them up again. “Go on, sir.” 

“Tf I wished you to be arrested and tried, 1 should arrest you myself.” 

“What do you wish, then?” 

“TI wish to see you dead, Sir Charles Osterley,” he answered bluntly. 

Sir Charles bowed gravely. “Yes, I have thought so for some time. Well, in 
my turn I will tell you something. I have been very strongly tempted, sir, ever 
since you came here, to put you out of the way. I knew, from the first, that 
you came here in search of me. I wish I had killed you. A dead enemy is 
better than a living one. Once or twice I have been very near it. It would have 
been quite easy to do it. I have gone so far as to get up in the night and to 
take my knife—but, somehow, there’s always something to interfere in this cursed 
place. Sometimes I think it is haunted: I couldn’t find the door of my room; 
I felt round and round the room, but I couldn’t find it. Then there was another 
time: I walked up the stream in the shade of the woods, and I came upon you 
lying under a rock fast asleep. ‘Then I could have done it. I should have done 
it, but that little devil of a girl, whom you are always sending to me with messages, 
trying to frighten me, ran out of somewhere and stood between. I couldn’t very 
well kill her as well. So you escaped, for that time.” 

“Thank you,” said Gilbert. Cicely, then, had saved his life. It was something 
to remember. 

“And when shall we proceed to the next—or final step?” 

“1 believe—on Saturday.” 

“On Saturday,” he repeated. ‘Something will happen. Will that something— 
may I ask?—take the form of a—a personal encounter ? ” 

“Perhaps. Most probably. If you please.” 

“Tt will please me well. When you are out of the way I shall feel more 
tranquil. Mr. Maryon, I was once assisting at the adjustment of a quarrel such 
as ours. It was a pretty sight. ‘They played a game—a single game—for a 
revolver—do you understand? The revolver lay between them. At the end of 


” 





the game, the winner—— 
“JT understand. On Saturday I will bring a new pack of cards unopened. I 
will also bring a revolver loaded. We may as well settle the quarrel that way as 
any other. But meanwhile you will engage not to precipitate matters, or to spoil 
that game, by going into town?” 
“And your friend the detective will not bring the sheriff here? Very good. 
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““*? couldn't very well kill her as well. 





Till Saturday, then——” He inclined his head slightly: he was the Minister 
dismissing a deputation of one. ‘Good morning, Mr. Maryon; I am pleased to 
have had the opportunity of learning your views.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY OSTERLEY’S ARRIVAL. 


Tuus dismissed, Gilbert retired with some feeling of humiliation. He had advanced 
as one about to dictate terms ; he withdrew as one who had accepted terms. 
However, there was something gained... The man would not appear in 
Aldermanbury, and it would be easy to keep Dorabyn from visiting the House. 
Lady Osterley occupied, a suite on the first floor, There is an admirable 
arrangement in the American hotels by which a travelling party can take a suite 
of rooms like a flat-—bedrooms, sitting-rooms, bathrooms, all complete, in a ring 
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‘‘Dorabyn sat at the open window.” 
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form, separated from the rest of the house. This is a much more convenient 
arrangement than the private room in the English hotel. At the same time the 
rooms—living and sleeping rooms—are far better furnished than in our best hotels. 
There are electric lights, electric fans, electric bells; there are most comfortable 
chairs and most useful tables; a lady may use her bedroom for other purposes 
besides sleep: she may write in it, read in it, receive her friends—at least her lady 
friends—in it. Lady Osterley had taken a suite with two sitting-rooms; in the 
first Gilbert found her nurse and her maid, with the boy, now nearly three years 
old, a bonny boy, playing about the floor; in the inner room Dorabyn herself sat 
at the open window, looking down upon the clicking electric cars and the shops 
with their revolving faces, and the stream of men with the eager nervous faces— 
compared with them our City face is vacuous and bovine, yet we do a good stroke 
of business year in year out; and the women so extravagantly well dressed slowly 
going into the shops or coming out of them. She had already communicated a 
sense of herself to the room. ‘The table and the chairs were littered with her 
things: her books, her sketching-blocks, her paint-box, her desk, her work. At 
the sight of these familiar objects, and of Dorabyn herself, there came back to 
Gilbert the memory of a certain dressing-room; a confession of suffering and 
shame; that solemn pledge, to redeem which he was now a member of the 
Community of Cranks. 

Dorabyn sprang to her feet and welcomed him. ‘‘ My dear Gilbert!” she cried. 
“To find you here! How long is it since I heard from you?” 
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She did not ask him how he had fared and why he did not fulfil his promise. 
“JT heard you were here,” she went on with a smile—an unwonted smile—upon 
her face. ‘Therefore of course I came on at once. To be sure, it matters very 
little where I am so long as I am not at home.” 

“Vou are looking well, Dorabyn. A little pale, but as stately as ever. When 
were you not stately, I wonder ?” 

She had preserved that quality, whatever else she had lost. She still moved 
and stood and spoke like a queen. 

“JT am tired of wandering, Gilbert. ‘That is all I have to tell you. And I 
see no end to it. Things are exactly as they were, and I have no hope of any 
change.” 

“Vet there may be change—at any moment.” Had she forgotten his promise? 
It seemed so. She made no allusion to it, neither then nor afterwards. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ There can be no change but by death. I must not 
dare to hope for any man’s death. Yet, surely in this case, it could not be more 
awful or more terrible than his life. I pray for nothing now.” 

“Yet there may be change at any moment. My poor Dorabyn, now I look 
closer, you have a harassed look.” 

“ Harassed ? I am hunted. No deer in the forest is more hunted than I am. 
They find me out wherever I go. They find me out and write to me. ‘ Where is 
Charles? For heaven’s sake ’—it is his mother or his sister—‘ where is Charles?’ 
Then I run away again. They do not know that I have crossed the ocean, but 
they will soon find out, and then the hunt will begin again. Find me, if you can, 
Gilbert, an uninhabited island.” 

“Can you not invent something ?” 

“Oh, Gilbert: everything is so much more difficult than I thought it would 
be when I told you—have you forgotten? No: how could any one forget ?—about 
about that—that shameful business. I knew there would be that kind of trouble. 
No one, Gilbert, if I can help it, shall ever learn the truth. You, my cousin, and 
myself, we three know, and nobody else. Even the respectable old solicitor does 
not know all. My son’s fair name shall not be tarnished. The man has relations, 
you know: everybody has ; but the man has got relations by multitudes ; never was 
a man with so many cousins. He has a mother—poor soul! and a sister or two— 
his elder sister Alice died over here somewhere, I believe. Poor mother! Poor 
sisters! ‘They shall never know if I can help it. They send letters to me—letters 
by the dozen, the score, the peck, the bushel. Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert, if you could 
only read those letters. ‘They are angry, tearful, expostulatory, threatening, every- 
thing. ‘Where is he?’ they ask: ‘what is he? How is he? What is the matter 
with him?» Who is his doctor? What are the prospects of recovery?’ Why—why 
—why will I not answer, or tell them even where he is?” 

“Yes. It is only in novels, that a man can act without a crowd of cousins 
knowing all that he does.” 

“You see, the man, to them, is still the splendidly successful young man; the 
young man of principle; the young man quite safe to become prime minister. 
They are so proud of him, poor things! His breakdown was the bitterest blow and 
disappointment to them. Gilbert, young men don’t understand how their belongings 
glory in their ambitions, and how the cousins become distinguished through their 
distinction! I never understood this fully until the man broke down. Oh! the 
bitter blow—to his people; the cruel disappointment—to his cousins! Why, he 
was going to elevate the family which had just a baronetcy in it, with never a man of 
any distinction, into an illustrious house headed by a great statesman! Think of 
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it! Think of becoming first cousin to a Palmerston or a Pitt! ‘There is true 
distinction for you! And they missed it.” 

“And do you never answer any letters ?” 

“None at all. It is the only safe rule. Nor will I ever see any of them if I 
can help it. Sometimes they have tried to get at me. I ward them off, put them 
off and run away.” 

“Why not tell them something? ‘That he was a gambler, ruined himself—had 
to go away?” 

“No. There is disgrace in having to run away; and a kind of disgrace in being 
a gambler. At least, 1 suppose so. My boy shall never know his father’s madness, 
nor his father’s iniquity. He shall never, if I can help it, get a clue to the secret, 
or entertain the least suspicion.” 

“You must tell him something about his father.” 

“Yes. I have thought it out. I shall tell him what the world knows ; what his 
father’s family will tell him: that a breakdown of health sent. him abroad ; that he 
died alone somewhere, in some place in Italy, or Spain, where there is no Protestant 
cemetery, so that he was buried without a tombstone in a garden or a field. That 
is what I mean to tell him, Gilbert.” 

re ner.” 

Gilbert looked at her curiously. If she only knew that but two or three miles 
away the man himself was in hiding. But she should not know. And he looked 
for some sign in her manner, in her voice, in her face, that she remembered that 
promise of his. Dorabyn gave no sign. If she remembered his words at all, it 
was only to remember as well that no one could help except Death the Deliverer. 

“T am tired of wandering,” she went on. “And for the boy’s sake I must 
some day soon settle down in some obscure place—some such place as this, where 
English people are not often seen. I will not, if I can help it, live under an 
assumed name. ‘The boy will have to be educated. Oh, Gilbert! the situation is 
full of trouble and danger. As for the man, I have made inquiries. ‘The respectable 
old gentleman, his solicitor, has heard nothing about him. He says so, and I 
believe him. He has quite disappeared. He may be dead. Sometimes I think 
that he must be dead, because—what could he do for a living? If he is not dead 
he must be passing under another name. How can I learn whether he is alive or 
dead? Why, he might even appear before me at any minute! Fortune brings 
about strange coincidences. I dreamed about him last night. I dreamed that he 
stood before me, cold and proud and austere as ever; giving no outward sign, 
though all his crimes were flaming and burning in his heart. Nothing—no shame, 
no exposure even, could take the pride out of that man’s face or make him betray 
the least emotion or bitterness or self-reproach.” 

“Such coincidences do sometimes occur,” said Gilbert. “ But one need not 
think about them nor anticipate them.” ' 

“Well, that is enough about myself. Now about you, Gilbert. What is it I 
hear about selling strawberries in the street? And what is this Community ?” 

Gilbert made up quite a pretty little story of this House.of Industry and ‘Trance. 
He said nothing about the rusticity of Brother Silas or the hardness of Sister 
Phoebe, nor did he discuss the attractions of Sister Cicely. 

Lady Osterley listened with interest, but without enthusiasm. One sometimes 
reads about these communities, of which there have been so many in America, but 
to converse with a member is a privilege seldom accorded to any one. However, 
she was not carried away, although Gilbert spoke with animation of this beautiful 
House, 
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“T gather,” she said, “that your people are not gentlefolk, to begin with.” 

“They are not. I concede the point. There is no distinction of class among 
them.” 

“Nor is there among us. My dear Gilbert, the real gentlefolk know no 
distinctions among themselves. If you want the society of persons who are not 
gentlefolk, any suburban part of London will provide it for you. No need to cross 
the Atlantic. Then you talk about the perfect life, my dear boy: is there in 
all the world any imaginable life more perfect than that of the best society in 
England? ‘There cannot be, I assure you. Which makes me regret all the more 
my enforced exile.” 

“Tt is not the same thing. You do not understand.” 

“Tt is one of the ways of thinking about going to heaven. My dear Gilbert, 
it was not your weakness to change this life into a dream of going to heaven. It 
never was your custom to take up with fads and fancies. Why do you not go 
home if you want a monastery, and build one there for gentlefolk, and lead the 
most perfect life you can? Perhaps I would come and live there too, if those 
people could be kept from worrying me with letters. Your present House, I am 
convinced, is full of dull men and women with no manners.” 

* About the women,” said Gilbert. ‘ Most of them, it is true, have no manners, 
poor dears; yet they are for the most part dreamy and gentle; they are not obtrusive 
in their mannerlessness ; they neither disgust nor repel one. I am on very friendly 
terms with several. I could, if you would allow me, Dorabyn, bring you one whom 
even you, I am sure——” 

Dorabyn clapped her hands and laughed gently. 

“Oh! I knew it! I was sure of it! You to go hawking strawberries about 
the street! You to become a gardener and a costermonger! You to sit down 
every evening and to look on at a company of cranks going off into trance! 
Ridiculous !” 

“In fact,” said Gilbert, truthfully, “that is not the object of my stay at the 
House.” 

“Tt is, on the other hand, .... what is her name?” 

“They call her Cicely.” 

“Cicely what?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t want to know her by any other name. I am _ very 
seriously in love, Dorabyn. For a good many years your letters prevented me from 
falling in love. I wanted no meaner creature, you know.” 

“ Gilbert ! ” 

“And now I have found—no meaner creature.” 

“What are her belongings—her people ?” 

“T don’t know. She must be a gentlewoman by birth as she is by education. 
Her father, who died the other day, educated her. Of her mother’s part I do not 
at present speak, because she died in giving birth to Cicely. There are many 
strange things at the House, but Cicely’s case is the strangest. I do not know 
even her father’s name. But you shall see her. Prepare yourself for a hideous 
dress—it is the dress of the Sisters ; prepare yourself for the sweetest face in the 
whole world ; her cheek is too pale, her eyes are too serious, her lips seldom smile ; 
it is because she lives too much in the other world. I shall teach her to live 
below. But I cannot talk about her, Dorabyn. I must bring her.” 

“Ts it settled, Gilbert? Are you formally engaged ?” 

“She understands nothing. She is a child in innocence and ignorance. She 
knows that she thinks about me all day long; and she likes to be with me and 
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“They drove out to the park.” 





is never tired of talking to me. All that she confesses. As for the rest—she 
knows nothing.” 

“Bring her to me, Gilbert. And—afterwards? When you are married there 
will be no more nonsense about the House of Trance, will there ?” 

“T have ideas. I do not know, yet, what is best to be done. There are 
difficulties. But I think they may be overcome. I do not desire to stay longer 
than is necessary ”—his face fell suddenly—‘I must wait to see what will happen.” 

Dorabyn looked at him with wonder. Why did he become black all at once, 
like the sky before a sudden storm ? 

“Why do you look so gloomy, Gilbert ? Is there anything disagreeable behind ?” 

“Do I look gloomy ?” 

“You turned suddenly into gloom. Gilbert, what is it? I told you my trouble. 
Tell me yours.” 

“Tt is not trouble exactly. I will tell you—say—-in five days. Something is 
going to happen in five days. I know not what. I am anxious.” 

“Does it concern yourself, or your mistress ?” 

“Tt concerns both. It concerns everybody. ‘That is enough, Dorabyn. Now 
for yourself again. Let us have dinner early. ‘They call their seven-o’clock meal 
supper here. And then we will drive in the park in the cool of the evening, and 
see the fireflies in the shrubs and the stars in the sky. ‘The American stars are 
splendid. And the quiet of the place will calm your nerves—and mine as well.” 

They dined together—these two and Annandale. The talk was the old familiar 
talk which one only gets with the old familiar people. The House was forgotten, 
and all three were back in London. 

After dinner they drove out to the park, which is a very lovely park, with 
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ornamental water and valleys and cascades and hanging woods; there was a little 
moon, but not much, and the skies were brilliant, and the fireflies illuminated the 
shrubs with myriads of tiny electric sparks. But they noticed nothing, for two had 
been out of London for two years and one for eighteen months, and they all three 
thirsted for the old talk. 

“ Gilbert,” said Dorabyn, when they alighted at the hotel, “you have been 
talking quite in the old way. You forget the Community very easily. If you were 
never to go back there any more——” 

“T forget everything with you, Dorabyn—except one thing, and that is always 
with me, day and night, wherever I go.” 

He meant Cicely, not the unspeakable Man. 

In the evening, when he climbed the stairs at about eleven, he heard the Man 
moving about the room. What was he doing? At least he was keeping his 
promise not to venture into Aldermanbury even at night. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CRITICISM. 


THE Committee of the Community sat in deliberation in the Common Hall, which 
was at once refectory, chapter-house, calefactory, chapel, and place of Meditation. 

The Committee did not meet to consider the affairs of the Community. These 
were all in the Master’s hands; he kept complete control of the business side of 
the Society ; nobody knew, nobody asked, what was its income and what were its 
resources ; sufficient for the members to know that the three square meals suffered 
no diminution in quantity. Who would confuse the finer parts of the brain, those 
which go to Meditation, in order to study finance? Fortunately, as is generally 
the case with a successful founder, the Master was as good in administration as 
in Meditation. 

Nor did the Committee meet for the passing of new laws or the alteration of 
old ones. There were no laws except the simple routine of Fatigue and Repose, 
Restoration and Meditation; every day was like its predecessor, save for the 
change of season; summer followed spring, autumn followed summer, winter 
followed autumn. There was no first day or Sunday, no seventh day or Sabbath, 
no saint’s day, holy day, commemoration day, or anything but the same day with 
the same routine. Nothing, in fact, to disturb the mind or to hinder Meditation. 

The Committee, whenever it was called together, which was a very rare event, 
met to deliberate on the conduct of a member, and especially on that part of his 
conduct which might affect the others. The deliberations were carried on in the 
presence of the member concerned, who was thus “criticised” to his face. He 
was invited to attend and to stand at the end of a long table, while a frank and 
completely outspoken criticism of his behaviour, his discourse, and the general 
conduct of his own life was carried on before him. This criticism of a member 
was an ideal arrangement made by the Master at the outset. You shall see, 
immediately, how well it worked. The leading thought in the establishment of the 
institution was that, in a spirit of love and faithfulness, a brother might be openly 
admonished of his faults, and so gently and lovingly led back to the better way. 
With other ideal institutions, it was not always carried out quite in the spirit 
intended. Indeed, for some reason or other, the one thing which the members 
most feared was criticism, It is strange, for, if you think of it, how beautifully we 
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should all behave if we were faithfully admonished of our faults! The members, 
indeed, lived in daily terror of being criticised. Perhaps the critics were too faithful. 
In other departments of human activity the too faithful critic is not popular. 
Again, if you think of it, the man who aims at such a tremendous achievement as 
the Higher Life—the life of the next world, or even the next after that—ought 
surely to welcome a frank, outspoken, plain, unvarnished account of how his 
conduct appears to his brother members. Nothing should be more helpful. Yet, 
for some reason, nothing was more dreaded by the members. The sisters went 
to be criticised with trembling limbs, and returned with cheeks aflame. The 
brothers obeyed the summons with temper, and sometimes came away in a rage so 
blind that they had actually been known to leave the Community. Yet, surely, 
the Master was right. One cannot imagine a more effective weapon in the cause 
of righteousness than the candid criticism of one’s own loving brothers and gentle 
sisters. Perhaps, if the subject of discussion were allowed to take chloroform or 
ether or some other anesthetic, the institution would be more popular. 

The Committee of the Community was a body of twelve, the Founder being 
President. They filled up death vacancies by themselves; the Community had no 
vote in the election. Since the only function of the Committee was to criticise, it 
will be understood that they were great sticklers for the Rule. Fortunately it was 
a simple Rule, because the Committee were like the Pharisees for dividing the word. 
The body consisted of women as well as of men; they all belonged to the same 
class, that of the imperfectly educated ; and they all entertained the same narrow 
religion tempered by the revelations expected by him who Meditates. 

“T suppose,” said the Master, with a sigh, “that, as we have criticism to 
pronounce upon Brother Gilbert and Sister Cicely, we must have them both 
before us.” 

“ Both,” replied the Committee, unanimously. 

“ But separately ; not together,” said Sister Phoebe, who was on the Committee. 

“T confess,” said the Master, “that in the case of our young Sister Cicely, I 
would rather that she were placed in the hands of an elder member—say myself— 
for private criticism. She is young, she is inexperienced——” 

“She must be made to understand,” interrupted Sister Phoebe, quickly. “She 
cannot understand too early.” 

The Master sighed again. He would have saved the child if he could. “Call 
Sister Cicely, then,” he ordered. “Let us criticise the child in all tenderness. 
Remember, she is young; she is used to nothing but kindness ; she is a daughter 
of the House; and her father was my first follower.” 

“In tenderness,” said Sister Phoebe, firmly. ‘“ But in truth, always in truth, 
which is in love. Cicely’s soul must be our consideration, until she makes it 
her own.” 

‘The Committee murmured assent. Zeal for other people’s souls was always a 
marked feature in the Committee. The Master looked round the table. He 
sighed ; the words were his own words; he would have saved the child; but he 
said no more. 

Of course one associates the criticising of Gilbert and Cicely with that evidence 
of the Single Attachment discovered by Sister Phoebe. It was only the last drop 
that caused the cup of toleration to overflow. For a whole month it was evident 
to the Community that these two openly and shamelessly sought each other, walked 
together, and talked together. What did they talk about? Subjects connected 
with Meditation and the Things Unutterable which nobody could remember? ‘The 
Community feared not, 
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In fact, the daily 
conversation had 
drifted more and more 
away from the Com- 
munity and into the B. 
wicked world, of which 
Cicely had now 
learned far more than 
she had ever im- 
agined, insomuch that, 
















‘**Come,' said the brother.” 


like Eve, she was 
growing curious and 
wanted to learn a 
great deal more. So 
they talked while 
they worked in the 
garden, and_ they 
talked at meals, de- 
spite the presence 
of the Man of 
Marble, and they talked at Recreation, and the Community looked on and marvelled ; 
and some were indignant, and some were jealous. 

Cicely was in the garden tying up the weeding, as usual. She was quite happy ; 
she was singing over her work—a song without words, a blithe song like the song 
of the lark, which she had never heard; yet not a loud song, lest some of the 
brethren might be disturbed ; and while she sang she kept thinking about Gilbert— 
she thought about him all day long—and about what she could do for him to 
assist his spiritual advance, which was deplorably slow. Not once had he succeeded 
in getting into Meditation. 

Then there came to her one of the brothers.: 

** Sister,” he said, “ the Committee are in meeting. They have to speak to you. 
Come with me.” 

She turned pale and her ‘heart became as heavy as lead. She knew—who did 
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not >—the trials of a Criticism: not that she had yet passed through the ordeal, 
but others had, and talked. Members had been known to run away rather than 
face a Criticism. Besides, what were they going to talk about? The Single 
Attachment ? She blushed a rosy red, and again she turned pale. “Come,” said 
the brother. Her colour came and went. She stood still, staring. ‘ Come,” said 
the brother. 

She entered the Hall, bare-headed, carrying her hat. She stood at the end of 
the long table at which the Committee were assembled. She knew too well—this 
guilty criminal—that the criticism would turn upon Single Attachments. So that 
her cheek flamed and her lips quivered. The ceremony was exactly as if a penitent 
should kneel in silence before a company of priests who should, turn and turn 
about, recite and confess openly all that sinner’s sinful deeds and all her sinful 
thoughts. It was as if the Father Confessor should confess in the name of the 
penitent. 

“Sister Cicely,” the Master began, and paused. 

Cicely lifted her head and looked round the table. There were but two faces 
which showed any sign of kindness or of sympathy. One was the face of the 
venerable Master. His patriarchal appearance conveyed an assurance of kindness ; 
his long white hair, his benevolent face, his soft and gentle voice, soothed the fears 
of the girl. The other face was that of the little lady whose past Gilbert had 
restored to her. The rest might have been members of the Grand Inquisition, so 
hard and pitiless and determined were they. 

“Sister Cicely,” the President repeated; “from time to time it is the godly 
custom of this House for the Committee, which is the body of Presbyters, I 
myself being the Overseer, President, Bishop, or Master, to call before them any 
of the brothers who may be exposed to special temptation, who may be falling 
into danger, who may be neglecting the one important object of human life; and, 
in a spirit of love, to point out their faults or dangers, and to lead that brother 
or sister back into the way of the Sinless Life. You are, very specially, Sister 
Cicely, a daughter of the House: you were born among us, you have never been 
outside the House; so far as it is permitted to love one more than another you 
are very dear to me; your father was my earliest friend, he and I were the first 
members of this Community, which has since been abundantly blessed—yea, blessings 
fall thickly on our heads. ‘Therefore, sister, we are, if one may say so, more than 
commonly concerned for the state of your soul. You have never known any of 
the temptations of the outer world; you should indeed be already well advanced, 
considering your advantages, in the Way of Perfection. Yet I hear, sorrowfully, of 
dangers. Remember, child, that he who does not advance, recedes. We must 
still press onward. Receive, therefore, my sister, the admonition of your brethren 
and your sisters in the spirit of submissive love and Christian meekness.” 

“T have observed for some time,” said an old man, with a harsh and grating 
voice, “too much attention to the decoration of her person in our sister. She 
must be continually washing her hands and brushing her hair and keeping her 
dress clean. What matters a little dirt if the heart is right ?” 

“T have observed,” said another grimly, after a pause, ‘that Sister Cicely is 
too fond of singing. She constantly sings at her work when she ought to be 
meditating.” 

“T have observed,” said a third, after another pause, ‘that she frequently 
laughs in her conversation. ‘There should be nothing in the Community to 
laugh at.” 

Cicely, her hands folded, made no reply whatever, 
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“She seems,” said an old woman critically, “not to care any longer for the 
things of the Community—our blessings of the Common Life. She is languid in 
her intercourse with the members.” 

“She chooses and selects her companions,” said another woman, “as if one 
were better or more desirable than another in the Community.” 

“Vou hear, Sister Cicely,” said the President, looking nervously at Sister 
Phoebe. ‘“ Perhaps we have said enough. Remember that there must be no 
selection or comparison among us. We are all brothers and sisters, with the same 
hopes and the same dangers. No selections, sister.” 

“There is more than selection,” said Sister Phoebe, who had hitherto only 
nodded her head. “I have myself observed, for some time, the growth of a 
Single Attachment—an attachment towards the English brother Gilbert. I have 
watched you, Sister Cicely, with this brother, who is less to be blamed than you 
because he has not yet acquired the spirit of our Rule—a spirit which forbids 
earthly love even in those who marry by command and permission of the House. 
You know this prohibition ; it is our most distinctive teaching that we are not to 
imperil our souls by the selfish passion of love.” 

“You know this teaching, Cicely,” said the Master. 

Cicely made no reply. 

Sister Phoebe went on, acquiring fresh vigour as she proceeded. ‘‘ You have 
singled out this brother. You walk with him, you meet him every afternoon in 
the garden, you sit beside him and talk. I have listened to your talk: it is about 
books—worldly books ; poetry--what has worldly poetry to do for the soul except 
to drag it down? And about the outer world you listen with pleasure; nay, I 
know not what he has told you, this brother who was once a rich young Englishman 
—that is, a profligate, whose life cannot be described by virtuous lips.” 

She paused. Cicely made no reply, but the flush on her face continued. 

Sister Phoebe went on. 

“You whisper together; you take no pleasure in the society of the others; 
you no longer converse with the sisters ; you stop in your work to think about him.” 

Still Cicely made no answer. 

“There is worse to follow.” Sister Phoebe looked round the room so as to 
collect and concentrate all thoughts on this one fact. ‘“‘ Much worse. I have seen 
him kiss her! I have seen him kiss—her—head! ” 

The Committee murmured and shook their assembled heads, all but the little 
lady, who blushed and smiled. 

“For my own part, I have not witnessed any kissing,” said the ancient brother 
with the harsh voice, “but I have observed other signs of this Single Attachment. 
When such an attachment is formed there can be no longer any Meditation. This 
couple would separate themselves from us; they would like to live apart. Our 
ways and manners have ceased to be good enough for them.” 

“She follows him about with her eyes,” Sister Phoebe continued. “She draws 
him on. She is much worse than the other.” 

“And he leans over her as if he wanted to put his arms round her,” added 
another member. 





“Tt is her artfulness,” said Sister Phoebe. “If she did not encourage him 4 

“ Enough,” interrupted the Master. ‘ Have you anything to say, Sister Cicely ?” 

“Tt is quite true ”—Cicely drew herself up and faced her critics boldly—“ that 
I take great pleasure in the conversation of Brother Gilbert.” 

“Why!” cried Sister Phoebe, who was by far the most venomous of them all: 
“she confesses it! She actually glories in her guilt !” 
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***Have you anything to say, Sister Cicely?'” 





“There is no guilt,” Cicely replied quickly, “in listening to the words of a well 
instructed man who fills one with new ideas. He has taught me things that I could 
never learn anywhere else. Ignorance is not spiritual elevation. 1 know so much.” 

“ Knowledge of evil,” said the Master, “is always dangerous. You have been 
brought up in ignorance of evil, sister. I hoped that you would always continue 
in ignorance. Knowledge of the world is knowledge of evil, and evil easily assumes 
the guise of good. ‘Talk to him no more of the outer world, or of anything outside 
the daily life of the Community. But you are accused not so much of conversation 
with him—he shall be admonished on that point—as of forming a Single Attachment 
to him. Tell me if that is true.” 

The girl hesitated. But the truth had to be told. 

“Tt is true,” she said. 

The Committee groaned. It was a hollow, melancholy groan. 

“Such an Attachment, dear sister,” the Master continued, but very gently, “ is 
dangerous in the extreme both to the Community and to yourself. It must be 
broken down, trodden under foot, resolutely put away out of your mind as an 
unclean thing. It is both selfish and sinful—though a selfish soul can never be free 
from sin. It is selfish because it draws away your thoughts from others “and con- 
centrates them upon yourself and upon him; so that, after the way of the world, 
there is nothing to be thought of in the whole world, by you and by him, but 
yourselves. Where are your sacred thoughts and holy meditations? Dispelled ; 
drawn away by this blind and unholy passion. Where is the way of perfection ? 
It is lost. And it is a sinful passion because it causes you to neglect your duties 
towards the Community. Why do we live together? In order that we may work 
each for the other. Why do we work each for the other? Because we would 
cause every one to walk in the way without cares and anxieties of this world: 
because we will not allow any thoughts or hope of personal gain or profit to interfere 
with our meditations. You break in upon this rule: you substitute thought and 
work for one—in place of thought and work for the Community.” 
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Then Cicely spoke—and she spoke with passion, and rebelliously. 

“Since I have conversed with Brother Gilbert my thoughts have been on a 
higher level than they ever reached before. I have cast away my old selfishness. 
I have prayed for him, instead of myself, night and day. I am far holier of 
heart since I ceased to think about my own soul and have begun to think of his. 
It is better to think for another than for yourself. I shall continue to think 
for him.” 

Sister Phcebe shrieked. ‘‘ This is rebellion,” she said. “Shall we suffer a rebel 
to remain with us?” 

The Master held up his hand. “ Listen, child,” he said. “We cannot suffer 
you, our dear one, the daughter of my friend, to become a castaway. We might 
expel you from the Community, but that would be your destruction and our great 
pain and grief. We will save you, dear child, from yourself—even against your 
own will we will save you, by the wholesome order and discipline of the House. 
We shall break up this Attachment for you; we shall substitute another of a less 
destructive kind. Unhappy girl! Your meditations are no longer for yourself, but 
for another. What will it profit you if his soul be saved while yours is lost? 
For we are alone—each of us is alone in the world. We may support each other 
a little, and help each other a little. But each of us is alone. You must renounce, 
dear child, this Single Attachment.” 

Cicely shook her head. 

“There is but one certain way to break it up. For the sake of your highest 
interests, we have resolved on adopting that way. We shall give you to another 
man in marriage.” 

To another man! Cicely caught hold of the table. Things became dim: she 
was like one who has received a violent blow. She staggered and reeled. 

“Give her a minute,” cried the little old lady whose past was so hard to forget. 
She jumped up and ran to hold her. “Don’t frighten the child. Goodness! 
This comes of a committee with no knowledge. What do you know”—she 
addressed the Master—“ about a young girl’s heart? Courage, my pretty! perhaps 
it won’t be so bad, after all. Not one among you all, except me, who knows what 


>? 


is meant by love. Another man! Oh! dear Lord! another man ! 


’ 


Cicely recovered. She stood upright again, though the sympathetic sister held 
her by the waist. 

“We are too sudden for you, dear child,” said the Master, kindly. “ Believe 
me, it is for your good—your highest good. We shall give you in marriage to 
Brother Silas here, who is willing, for his own Elevation, to take a wife.” 

Brother Silas, to show his willingness in the matter of self-sacrifice, grinned from 
ear to ear. Cicely looked at him stupidly: she did not understand—except that 
she was to be separated from Gilbert. 

“And now, dear sister,” said the Master, “ you have heard as much as is good 
for you. We want no more criticism, which may become a mischievous carping, 
unless restrained.” He looked at Sister Phoebe. ‘Go now, and reflect on the 
selfishness and the dangers of the Single Attachment.” 

“Not back to the garden,” cried Sister Phoebe. “She will only meet the man 
there and make things worse.” 

“T think, dear child,” the Master added, “that we can excuse you from work 
for a day or two while 

“Tn her own room,” cried Sister Phoebe. 

“Tn the seclusion of your own chamber you consider alone the things that have 
been said to you this day.” 
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““*We shall give you in marriage to Brother Silas.'” 


Cicely obeyed. She walked with hanging head and flaming cheeks and flashing 
eyes to the door of the women’s wing, and disappeared. 

They were very wrong. ‘They should have married her there and then, before 
she knew what resistance meant. They let her go. At least those flaming cheeks 
and flashing eyes betokened a stormy honeymoon for Brother Silas. They let her 
go. ‘The consequences to the bridegroom elect, as you will hear immediately, 
were disastrous indeed. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
REVOLT. 


“Catt Brother Gilbert,” said the Master. 

“And what may the Committee want with me?” asked Gilbert. 

“You’ve got to come,” replied the Summoner. 

“They're going to criticise you,” said one of his fellow-gardeners, with the 
ready smile of pleasing anticipation with which one greets a person about to suffer. 
All those who have been publicly flogged, tortured, beheaded, or hanged will 
remember the universal smile which greeted the patient on his appearance. “ ‘They 
will criticise you,” he said, “for the good of your Elevation.” 

“They will tell you your faults,” said another. 

“Things you never suspected,” said a third. ‘“ Ah!” with a long-drawn breath: 
only to think of the rage which would presently fill the soul of the sufferer ! 

Gilbert rolled down his sleeves—ask not what was his occupation—put on his 
coat and obeyed the summons. 

The other men looked after him. 

“Not before ’twas time,” said the first gardener. “ Light conversation,” said 
the second. ‘“ He laughs,” said the third. ‘“ He talks,” said the first,—there were 
three only. ‘ With Sister Cicely,” said the second. ‘“ They should both be watched,” 
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said the third. And so on, because criticism is the universal solvent ; it loosens 
all tongues and stimulates the dullest imagination; even criticism of this kind, 
which is perilously nigh to scandal. 

The Master opened the proceedings with much the same kind of general 
introduction as he had used for the offending sister. Gilbert stood at the end of 
the table listening with outward respect. 

“Therefore,” the Master concluded, “you will learn from what is said the 
judgment that is passed upon you by your brethren of this household and their 
opinion of your conduct. Remember that even if the judgment seems harsh it 
has been formed and will be uttered in the spirit of love.” 

Gilbert bowed. “In the spirit of love,” he repeated. Then he looked about 
him, found a chair, and sat down in easy attitude to receive what would be 
offered. ‘There was no heightened colour or any appearance of terror or uneasiness 
whatever. 

“Tt is customary,” said one of them timidly, “to stand in the presence of the 
Committee.” 

“TI prefer to sit,” said Gilbert. “The spirit of the Community is equality. 
Therefore, in a spirit of love, I take a chair.” 

They looked at the Master, who passed over the incident. 

“T have observed,” said the elderly brother with the rasping voice, opening the 
ball, ‘that Brother Gilbert gives himself airs. He looks as if he were superior to us.” 

Gilbert bowed. ‘Thank you,” he said. ‘‘ Next!” 

“T have observed,” said another, “that he is dainty about his food; he has also 
been heard to find fault with the way in which some members take their food, as 
if the Higher Life could be troubled about holding the knife and fork. And he 
has frequently complained that the steaks were tough.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting,” said Gilbert. ‘“ Do I understand that the Higher 
Life requires toughness in the steak ?” 

The critic grew red and rather angry. 

“The question is flippant,” he said. “The point of my observation is the 
daintiness of Brother Gilbert.” 

Gilbert bowed again. ‘Thank you,” he said. 

“‘T have observed,” said a third, “that Brother Gilbert has refused the coffee on 
the ground that it was mud.” 

“Black mud,” Gilbert corrected him. “It is quite true. Coffee ought not to 
be black mud.” 

“And I,” said a fourth, “have seen him turn up his nose because the sausages 
were fat.” 

“These observations,” said Gilbert, “are, I submit to this collective wisdom, 
wide of the mark. None of these things affect the spiritual condition as to which 
you are so tender. A man who is accustomed to food properly dressed is hindered 
by being invited to eat such things as are too often placed upon your table. If 
you have nothing of any greater importance than this I shall retire, and continue 
to state the fact when the coffee is black mud.” 

He rose and looked round the table. Seeing another member about to speak, 
he sat down again. 

“T have also observed,” said that other member, “that our brother is a respecter 
of persons.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” Gilbert replied, “that I do not like the society of 
certain very coarse members of the Community. They would drag all down to 
their own level.” 
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“TI have observed,” said another, “hardness of heart. He does not keep 
himself open to the influences which we offer him. He has never been observed 
to meditate.” 

“T have ‘remarked,” said another, “that in his discourse he is proud and 
particular, and that he uses words and sayings which some of us do not under- 
stand. This confuses us. And sometimes he speaks as a mocker, meaning the 
opposite to what he says. 

Then there was silence for a space. Gilbert looked round coldly. “ Anything 
more ?” he asked. 

Sister Phoebe here broke in. “Oh! there is a great deal more—a great deal 
more: these things are but a beginning; there is a great deal more. I have 
observed that Brother Gilbert has for some time fallen into a Single Attachment.” 

Gilbert smiled. “Oh!” he said, “ you have observed that, have you? I thought 
we should come to it, after the preliminaries. Very well. I understand, Master, 
that I have given offence to some by making remarks when the food was coarse 
and unfit to be placed upon the table. Will you inform me if there is anything 
contrary to the spirit of the Community in this kind of complaint? If so, I will 
in future refrain. 

“All depends upon the spirit and the manner. If in your remarks you did 
not intend any reflection upon the members 

“Of course not. Why should I reflect upon them? If they like black mud 
they may. Then it appears that I do not talk quite in the way customary to the 
members. The manner of talk will change insensibly, no doubt. And some 
members think that I give myself airs. Now, I would advise any such member to 
remember your own teaching and to confine his thoughts to his own solitary, 
individual soul. ‘Then he will cease to notice my airs. So much for the 
preliminaries. Now, if you please, Master, we will take the next point of this 
meeting.” He addressed the Master, but he looked at Phoebe, who took the 
cudgels vigorously. 

“ He occupies himself all day long with Sister Cicely. He sits next her at 
meals; he works with her in the garden; he talks with her all Recreation; he 
laughs with her and makes her laugh even at Restoration; and I saw him, 
yesterday, as I have told you already, kiss her head.” 

* * * * * * 





The stars indicate the Master’s harangue which followed. With a few alterations, 
mutatis mutandis, it was exactly the same as that which had been delivered for the 
benefit of the other sinner. 

“Therefore,” the Master concluded, “for the sake of our highest interests we 
must exclude from the Community all these Single Attachments, with the uncon- 
trolled passions, wild wraths, and fierce jealousies which disturb and drag down 
the souls of Outside. We have taken such measures as will effectually remove the 
object of your misplaced affection and place it altogether beyond your reach.” 

“What have you done with that child?” Gilbert sprang to his feet and glared 
about the room. 

“We are going to marry her.” 

“To marry her? Marry her? Think what you are doing. There is not one in this 
Community who is fit to marry her—no one who can stand beside her even in the gifts 
you desire. If you give her to one of your rustics and boors, you will destroy her.” 

“We have considered,” said the Master, coldly, “what will be best for her 
welfare. And we shall marry her. In the Community we allow marriages, provided 
they are not accompanied and made hurtful by the presence of Love. <A calm, 
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‘oilas stood up to speak, but could find no words.” 


meditative union, which, although each stands consciously apart from the other, 
and alone in the universe, may be helpful. Therefore we are going to marry 
Sister Cicely to Brother Silas here.” 

“Silas?” Gilbert looked down upon the bridegroom elect with withering disgust. 
“You would marry that girl—Cicely—to this clumsy boor?” Silas stood up and 
opened his mouth to speak, but could find no words, and sat down again, confused 
and angry. “Do you know—can you imagine—what that means? Good God! 
Are you human creatures ?” 

“T said he was a respecter of persons,” observed the member of the Committee 
who had made that original discovery. 

“ Master,” repeated Gilbert, “ you cannot possibly mean to give this delicate, 
high-strung creature, your own child—almost your own daughter—to that boor? 
It is degradation. It is more. You—you who love her—can you mean it?” 

“We have considered the matter,” the Master replied, with a certain sadness. 
“There is no passion of single love in the case. We are destroying that passion 
out of the love we all bear to her. You do not understand—you are still full of 
the prejudices of Outside.” 

“Tt is you who do not understand. Marriage for such a girl as Cicely, without 
love, would be degradation certain and fatal.” 

“Enough about Cicely,” said the Master. ‘The whole spirit of the Community 
is concerned with this marriage. Now for yourself. You also, it is clear, are prone 
to Single Attachments. You also must be treated in the same way.” 

“Why, you are not going to marry me?” He laughed aloud. 

“We are. Sister Phoebe consents to take you.” 

“Oh! Lord!” There was a world of meaning in the interjection. And he 
laughed again. The Committee looked on in wonder. The young man was capable 
of laughing at anything. 
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“Sister Phoebe is a maiden of great spiritual riches: one who will not expect 
any wasting of the soul in foolish fondness. Yours will be eminently a spiritual 
marriage, with no love either in the past or in the present. In your wife you 
will have a friend who will watch over you with the care of one farther advanced 
than yourself.” 

“And this paragon is Sister Phoebe—this Sister Phoebe—this identical Phoebe ?” 

They were mocking words; everybody understood so much. 

“Your wife,” the Master repeated, “will be Sister Phoebe, who consents to take 
you as her husband.” 

“Oh!” Gilbert faced the bride elect. “It is as well to understand quite clearly 
what you mean, Master. You have never yet been married, I believe. It is a 
thousand pities. Your character wants just that one touch of human sympathy 
which comes of experience in love. There was a cardinal of the Romish Church ; 
he had once been married: he was unlike any other priest ever known; he was 
the most human of creatures because, like yourself, he lived consistently with his 
creed, and, unlike yourself, he knew the meaning of love. ‘Tell me again, Master, 
do you seriously order Cicely to marry this man, and me to marry this woman ?” 

“Since it is the only way to break down this Single Attachment, I do.” 

Gilbert turned again to Phoebe. She was always hard-featured ; this morning 
she was harder than ever; her mouth was set and her eyes were resolute. 
Heavens! what a bride! What an uncompromising bride! She looked straight 
before her; she pretended not to know that Gilbert was looking at her; she 
said nothing. 

‘Sister Phoebe,” said Gilbert: “ will you tell me before this Committee whether 
it is your desire to marry me?” 

‘It is,” she replied. 

‘And yours, Brother Silas, to marry this poor girl?” 

“ee” 

Then, Master, I accuse these two persons of Single Attachments.” 

“This is trifling,” said the Master. 

“Tt is nothing of the kind. I accuse them both of Single Attachments. The 
man has been unable to conceal his jealousy; in his way he loves the girl; the 
woman has almost in so many words offered to marry me. A Single Attachment 
which is not returned is, I submit, even a more fatal disturber of Meditation than 
one which is returned. Do you accept my accusation, Master? If not, you must 
be prepared for what will follow.” 

A dead silence fell upon the Committee. For there was rebellion in that face. 

Then Phoebe turned and looked upon his face. There was so much bitterness 
and loathing in it that the woman, though not given to blushing, changed colour ; 
she started to her feet ; she opened her mouth to speak, but she could not. The 
rage of the woman despised filled her soul; she sat down again and bent her 
head. Did she console herself with the thought that to-morrow he would be hers 

her very own? Alas! There are some things that we never know, and among 
these things is the kind of married life which Sister Phoebe contemplated in the 
society of a man who was capable of Single Attachments. 


“ Remember, Brother Gilbert,” said the Master, “that this criticism has been 
conducted for your instruction, and in a spirit of truth and love. As for your 
marriage, that is ordered for you in the certainty that you will thus acquire the help 
and guidance you need. Sister Phoebe is rich in spiritual graces.” 

Gilbert bowed. ‘Then he looked round the Committee. 

“Tf nobody has any further observation to make—— ?” 
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Nobody had apparently. 

“ Before I go,” Gilbert went on, “I should like to point out to you that you 
must have spent a great deal of time, all of you, in watching for, and picking out, 
these various faults and weaknesses. ‘The note, the distinguishing feature of this 
Community is, as the Master has insisted upon this morning, the isolation of the 
individual. He desires that we should be concentrated and rapt in our own 
meditations, the presence of the others being chiefly helpful in providing for each 
other the necessaries of life, and in the prevention of the evils which attend the 
solitary. Now, instead of following out the Master’s teaching, you have all been 
diligently spying out the doings and the ways of two of the members. I observe, 
therefore, for my own part, a low spiritual level in all of you which surprises and 
pains me. You are not what you pretend to be. As for the trifles you have 
brought forward, I have sufficiently replied to them. As to my conversations with 
this girl, it has been to me most instructive to study the most pure and innocent 
soul in this House. The only good I have received, as yet, from this Community 
has been through her. As for this proposed marriage 

“Nothing can be permitted on this point,” the Master interrupted. “The 
thing has been determined by the Committee.” 

“Where is Cicely?” asked Gilbert. “What have you done with her?” 

“She has been sent to her own room,” the Master replied. 

“Out of your way,” added Sister Phoebe. 

To the amazement of the Committee Gilbert strode straight up the Hall to 
the door of the women’s wing. He dared to invade the privacy of the gynaceum. 
What does the profligacy of the British nobleman respect? They heard him 
marching down the corridors ; they heard him cry “Cicely! Cicely!” They heard 
him mounting the stairs . . . and they looked at each other aghast. 

Gilbert found the girl in her own room at the top of the house; a little room 
like his own, furnished in exactly the same manner. And at sight of the child’s 
cell, so plain and mean, there fell upon him—not for the first time—an_ over- 
whelming pity for one who had been brought up with nothing beautiful or graceful 
or artistic at all about her except the flowers in the garden, the blossoms on the 
trees, and the clouds and sunshine of the sky. That so sweet a flower should 
grow up in a cell no better than is given to a prisoner in a gaol! But it was not 
a time for these regrets. 

Cicely was sitting on her bed with folded hands—bewildered—disconsolate— 
tearful. 





“Oh, Gilbert, Gilbert!” She started to her feet when he appeared. “Save me! 
save me! Qh, I cannot, I will not, marry that man!” 

“My love! You shall not,” he murmured, kissing her and laying his strong 
protecting arm about her. “I am come to save you. Quick, child! ‘They may 
offer resistance ; but I do not think they will. Take anything you value—if there 
is anything, and come with me.” 

In the corner lay a desk of rosewood. Cicely took it up. “It was my mother’s. 
It is all I have of hers.” 

Gilbert took it out of her hands. “I will carry it. Come, child, you must trust 
yourself to me. Come, put on your hat.” 

She obeyed. He led her down the stair and back into the Hall, where the 
Committee sat with minds astonished. 

“Master,” he said, “Cicely will go with me. She will stay with friends of mine 
until, at least, you have returned to your senses.” 

Cicely laid her hands upon the Master’s shoulders. 
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“Oh, dear Master!” she said. ‘Oh, kind Master! Oh, my friend and protector 
and the friend of my mother. ‘Think of her. ‘Think of my father. Would they 
let me marry Brother Silas? Oh! I must leave you, but only for a time,—only 
till you tell me that I can come back.” 

She kissed his forehead and took Gilbert’s hand again. 

The Master rose, opened his mouth, looked round sadly and sat down again 
in silence. 

And the unhappy victims of a Single Attachment passed out of the door and 
through the porch, and were heard crunching the gravel without while the Committee 
sat helpless within. 


WALTER BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 











“Cicely was sitting on her bed... disconsolate.” 
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DREAMLAND. 


N Zola’s “ Ventre de Paris” one is made to realise the way in which civilisation 
caters to the inner man. As much again remains to be said of equally 
tangible means that are used to cater to the imagination. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth stomachs and imaginations were stronger than 
now. A gentleman who had dined off a duck, a capon, a fillet of beef, a partridge or 
two, savouries, sweets, and four bottles of port, went to the play to rest his stomach 
and gently exercise his imagination. When they hung before him a written sign “ This 
is a wood,” he saw the wood as plainly as ever Macbeth saw Birnam. 

The man of to-day, who is vainly endeavouring to digest a few small samples 
of meat and drink, expects to have his imagining done for him by the manager of 
the theatre, unable to bridge the hiatus if so much as a twig be missing. Will 
the man of the future, sas teeth, sams hair, look back through his double eye-glasses 
and think how robust we were ? 

A brief excursion into a world so unreal that we well may call it Dreamland, 
will suffice to give an idea of the organised attempt that is made to provide artificial 
imaginations for us. A cab, and the words ‘“ Covent Garden, stage door,” will bring 
you to the spot, and in five minutes the world you left behind seems as dead as 
Queen Anne. 

Probably somnolent and sombre is the entrance to Dreamland: you walk and 
walk through drowsy corridors, go up and up dim stairs. Suddenly comes a shock 
—like the feeling of rolling over an imaginary precipice at the moment of going 
to sleep. 

The darkness is unexpectedly vocal with the shrill, sad screams of a suffering 
woman ; you hear a rushing to and fro, like hungry tigers in a confined space ; 
a male voice roars forth a torrent of objurgation; a wooden partition is thumped 
until it threatens to give way-—so is a piano; then a punctuation point of silence, 
and the screaming recommences more melancholy than before. It is but the 
practised pang of a woman who must suffer, for so it is written—in the libretto. 

Upward and onward you go in the dark, leaving her struggling with her lesson 
of despair—the lesson one learns in real life without a tutor, or even a piano. 

Light at last; and you come to one of the doors of Dreamland, guarded by a 
mammoth white swan who nods at his own reflection and quivers his wings as we 
pass. He is swimming on a table, in a lake of looking-glass—an accidental luxury. 
A woman mounts some steps and throws her arms around the bird’s neck. The 
swan is visibly agitated. Yet the woman is not fair Elsa, grief-stricken bride of 
Lohengrin, nor even the oft-painted Leda, but only a little old tire-;woman whose 
black alpaca form staggers under the weight of a huge muslin shroud. Like a white 
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extinguisher the muslin descends ; the white swan, bowing to fate, disappears within 
it; the looking-glass lake is as if snowed under. 

3eyond the swan there is war—-or at least the Dreamland War Department. 
You find partitions, passage-ways, and an odour of warlike accoutrements, as if in 
the Tower of London. In cupboards are arranged hundreds of swords, shields, 
lances breastplates, helmets and equipments, all as fresh and shining as if the 
enemy were hourly expected. 

You see the heads of the War Department working away in a stuffy little room 
farther on. One is a young man with an action like Millet’s “Sower.” Swaying to 
and fro, he burnishes the handle of a sword. His face has the bleached appearance of 
those who work by gas, and the set look of those accustomed to long silence. Small 
wonder !—his days are passed away from daylight; his constant companion is an 
old man who is deaf and dumb. ‘The swaying, the rubbing, the tapping never cease. 
The young man has the indifference of age; the old one is as unobservant as the 
great suit of armour that seems to have mounted guard over his labours. 

It is whispered in Dreamland that the deaf old man, who has served the opera 
all his silent life, has quite a store of remembrances concerning the divas he has 
seen but never heard. Had he time to stop work and write, he would tell you, 
for instance, that Nilsson was the Marguerite who insisted upon a whole cartload 
of straw in her dungeon ; that Patti was the jewelled Semiramis who refused to die 
except upon her customary velvet pillow. 

Strange fate—to know only the silent part of singing; to feel the poetry of 
colour and motion—but never that of sound; to live in an air quivering with tone- 
vibrations, yet remain as dead to the sonorous “ Nibelungen” harmonies as to the 
sweetness of “ Connats-tu le Pays?” 

Strolling on, you come to the place of paper flowers and plaster gods. An odd 
corner it is, where such things as devils, angels, tombs, banquet-tables, dragons 
and butterflies are gathered together—chiefly, as it happens, for the purpose of being 
repaired. Men in blouses, mostly young men, whistle and chaff as they work. One 
puts a new nose on a plaster Apollo; another glues fresh feathers to angels’ wings 
that have moulted ; a third touches up the complexion and drapes the form of a 
woman-—a papier-maché effigy, destined to dangle a kerchief from a frail high 
balcony where the least of chorus girls would not risk her poorly-paid existence. 

All manner of contingencies are here provided for: this is the place where 
imagination is crystallised and dreams made real. 

Does the operatic hero see a vision? They leave it not formless, but give it 
tangible shape. When it is expressed in tone-harmonies that the waves of the 
Rhine are rippling, these men translate the ripple for you into tarlatan undulations. 
Let a noble sing -of his illustrious ancestors, lo! you behold them in rows of 
time-stained portraits, or else in effigy adown a lane of tombs in featherweight stone. 
When the hero is slain in battle he may go home safely to his supper: here is his 
corpse, a trifle, “light as air,” ready to be borne by his warriors up steep, dangerous 
rocks that are but indifferently supported by timbers underneath. 

The walls of Dreamland are hung with old, old playbills, mostly of “ benefits 
forgot.” ‘These show that the present maker of goblins and angels is the fourth in 
direct descent from an original who served not long after Shakespeare’s time. 
Honoured members of the craft in the old days enjoyed benefits at stipulated dates. 
On a comparatively recent programme you read, in passing, “a number by the 
celebrated clown Grimaldi.” 

This turning abstract into concrete is an old craft and honourable: it demands 
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“You see the heads of the War Department working away.” 


an exact knowledge of heraldry, arms and armour, a mastery of old systems of 
algebraic and geometric calculation, a store of inherited information in regard to 
the secrets of mechanical contrivances, a fair smattering of chemistry, an idea of the 
laws of colour, an acquaintance with metals, woods and textiles, also a herculean 
capacity for working against time when necessary, and a ready wit in case of accident. 
All this and more—men have been knighted for less—to be an unknown man in 
an attic designing “ such stuff as dreams are made of”! 

Here is a heap of dusty letters. Suppose you pick up one at random: it is 
from a crusty historian who writes as if he had the gout. His letter maintains, in 
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“You face a great window under the eaves.” 


the midst of a general attack upon operatic representation, that the battle-flag of 
Antwerp at a given moment, centuries ago, was not such-and-such, but so-and-so. 
Pasted to the burning charge, you see its refutation, endorsed by the College of 
Heraldry. The said battle-flag was such-and-such, wof so-and-so. Long may its 
correct folds wave over the victories of Dreamland! 

One may explore indefinitely in this upper world. Now you skirt dizzy precipices, 
traverse a slim, wavering bridge across a depth impenetrably black, and feel your 
way in darkness, to come suddenly upon the dramatic surprise of a room bathed 
in brilliant daylight. You face a great window under the eaves, where the sunshine 
without plays on the ripples of fluttering doves, and the light within illuminates the 
gilded angels of King Solomon’s tabernacle bowing their heads in perpetual prayer. 

The room is like a congress of religious emblems: if these were made of 
penetrable stuff they might reverberate the music with which they should be saturated, 
and overwhelm the stillness with a mosaic of conflicting sounds. The golden sickle 
of Norma, Druid priestess, hangs on the shoulder of Belus, the Babylonian divinity 
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worshipped by Semiramis. The lyre of Orpheus is pendent to the /rie-diew of 
Marguerite. A vagrant breeze, not strong enough to fill the trumpets of the 
“Queen of Sheba,” almost thrills the harps of Isis and Osiris. Nymphs of 
Bacchus implore you to worship beauty and pleasure. “War is our religion,” say 
the stiff-pointed banners of the Crusaders. “ Peace is ours,” say the white crosses 
of the monks. You seem to hear the Blessing of the Swords in the Huguenots, 
or to see Mephistopheles cowering before the cross in Faust. You notice that 
the arms of the half-divine heroes of Scandinavian mythology prop up the classic 
emblems of the demi-gods of Greece and Rome. 

The great window seems very near the sky—as if it were a portal by which 
these religions might exit towards the eternal, jostling their elbows and their emblems, 
travelling in amiable proximity along a shining pathway to a common Heaven. 

Here hideous, inert, no longer hissing venom, lies the great dragon slain by 
Siegfried ; it peacefully guards a spinning-wheel, and the portrait of the Flying 
Dutchman looks on with grim amusement. In a dark corner there is a_ historic 
anvil, the one that rang Z7vovafore in with the anvil chorus, and rang it out again 
with Siegfried’s forge scene. 

’Tis all an aggregation of antitheses. Here emblems of war and murder dwell 
in peace, and adjuncts of opposing schools of music unite in a common silence. 
Gods, demi-gods, Christians, Pagans, Jews, Egyptians, Druids, e¢ id genus omne, 
represent here a forecast of the Millennium. 

It is a shimmering gilded procession of the immovable: religious to the point 
of irreligion, it fitly belongs to this upper world of sky, steeple, and fluttering wings 
of doves—a place containing nothing but “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


MINNIE BUCHANAN GOODMAN. 


TO A BLANK SPACE. 


Epitor, /og.: H me! here’s nearly half a page 
= Without a line upon its face! 
Th’ insatiable reader’s rage 
Would kindle at an empty space ; 
I dare not brave his wrath, ’tis clear, 


So, little verse, I'll place thee here! 


O.N.A. 











THROUGH THE LINES.* 


N September 13th, 1870, at four o’clock in the afternoon, I stood in the 
bureau of the Chef de Gare of the Chemin de Fer du Nord at Paris. 
My companion—a Captain of the French staff—was speaking to the Chef 
de Gare in a low and mysterious tone, and the Chef de Gare weighed his replies 
and altered them according to the contents of telegrams arriving every two minutes, 
“The bridge on the Chantilly line,” he said, as he perused one of these missives, 
“was destroyed two hours since. You will have to go by Pontoise; the enemy 
entered Compiégne this morning.—The bridge between Pontoise and Creil is to be 
blown up at three in the morning.—If you start by the eight o’clock train you will 
pass it five hours before its fragments strew the bed of the river.” My companion’s 
principal inquiry, as to the probable presence of French troops in Creil or the neigh- 
bourhood, was fruitless—no one knew where they were. It was finally determined 
that we should start for Creil by the 8.35 p.m. train if we chose that line ; but the 
officer in whose charge I was, proposed first to go to the Chemin de Fer de l'Est 
to see whether we could approach the enemy more nearly by rail in that direction. 
When we reached the “ Gare de Strasbourg,” the only signs of life proceeded from 
squads of men drilling in the courtyard—the trains had all ceased to run; so we 
proceeded to dine at a café before making a start by the Northern Railway. 

As we whirled down the line an hour later our conversation was of the war—all 
other topics seemed out of place; and as we swept by factories on fire and burning 
woods, I thought I detected the deep emotion of the officer at the desolation which 
had fallen on his country. Before such sights the sympathy of a foreigner is offensive, 
and we fell into a sad silence. 

At half-past eleven we reached Creil, and again consulted the Chef de Gare on 
our movements. He could give little information, and advised us to consult 
Monsieur le Maire. Guided by a railway porter, we traversed the bridge over the 
Oise, and observed huge stones, not unworthy of Stonehenge, standing upright upon 
it, and ready to be thrown down to impede the advance of the Prussians. <A 
captain of Pompiers guarded the desolate streets which we traversed to the Maire’s 
abode. It was midnight; our summons sounded on this official’s ear as an alarm— 
cautiously he put his head out of an upper window and demanded our business. 

“It is of the greatest importance,” said my Captain, “and you must admit us 
at once.” 

“But what is it?” retorted the Maire. “In these agitated times I can admit 
no one at night.” 


* The mission recorded in the following pages resulted in the celebrated interview between Count 
Bismarck and Monsieur Jules Favre, at Ferriéres. 
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“Pardon me,” replied the Captain, “our business admits of no delay. I will 
show you my papers, which will justify my importunity.” 

The Maire continued obstinate till he descried the uniform of the railway official 
who had guided us to the house; on that he came down and opened the door. 
Then followed the exhibition of papers, the examination of communal maps, and 
many apologies for the hesitation shown in admitting us. We decided on driving 
at once to Senlis, where we should find a sous-préfet, and perhaps soldiers. 

Our next step was to obtain a horse and carriage. There was but one place 
in all Creil where these could be found. Accompanied by the Maire we proceeded 
to the house of the owner, and effected an entrance in the potent name of our 
local protector. The dame who received us confessed, with much reluctance, that 
a horse and carriage stood in the stables. ‘“ But you cannot use them,” she added, 
“for there is no one to drive you.” 

“Where is your husband?” asked the Maire. 

“He is there,” said the woman, pointing to a recess in the room, across which 
hung a curtain; “but he is an arrant coward, and nothing would induce him to 
drive you to Senlis at night.” 

In vain we remonstrated: she assured us with genuine good faith that he was 
the veriest poltroon in all Creil, and that the terrors of a night drive would make 
him die of fright. A sturdy voice from behind the curtain, refusing point-blank to 
venture ten yards along the road in such times as these, corroborated her assertion, 
and we were forced to content ourselves with insisting that the horse should be 
forthwith harnessed and placed at our disposal. At length the creaking of the bed 
announced that the timorous husband was about to emerge, and presently, instead of 
a trembling old man, we saw a stalwart peasant come forth. We rallied him on his 
fears without avail, but he put the horse to and allowed us to start by ourselves. 

We thought we should be pretty safe from the enemy if we pushed on at once, 
so we jogged along the high road under a canopy of clouds with sufficient moon- 
light to prevent our driving into the ditch by the side of the road. At two in the 
morning of Wednesday the 14th our carriage wheels resounded on the pavement of 
Senlis, and again we had to go through the tiresome process of arousing the 
inmates of a terror-stricken town. Having put up the horse and cart, we directed 
our steps to the guard-house, where the National Guard met us with an outspoken 
“Qui vive?” “ Des voyageurs,” was the reply, and we were permitted to advance ;— 
more than that, on inquiring the way to the Sous-Préfet’s, four National Guards 
volunteered to escort us to his house. It was a handsome palace, with a massive 
gateway flanked by terraced walls, on which the Sous-Préfet appeared after some time, 
freshly aroused from sleep. Another parley ending ina decisive demand for admittance, 
the huge gate swung slightly ajar, and we found ourselves in a large courtyard. 

“It is the fourth time to-night,” said the unfortunate Sous-Préfet, “that I have 
been called from my bed; and, what with orders and counter-orders, my ideas are 
in a state of wild confusion.” 

On proceeding to business, however, he proved most courteous and anxious to 
assist us. A messenger was to be despatched before us on the road towards Paris, 
while we took an hour or two for rest. A regiment of Spahis had been in Senlis 
during the day, and we should learn news of them to guide us in our course. 

Three hours for sleep, and then forward, chasing the ‘troupe francaise which 
had receded from us as though we were the enemy. At Dammartin we heard they 
had passed two hours before us. The Maire said there was but one carriage in 
the town, and that was engaged to take a wounded Spahi left behind by his 
regiment. ‘The place was a picture of desolation, almost totally abandoned by the 
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population, who had fled in terror to the woods, and were dying of starvation. It 
was the first town I had seen by daylight where the approach of the Prussians cast 
its shadow before. The shops were all closed, and old men and small children 
alone peopled the streets. 

Our credentials gained us a share in the carriage ordered for the Spahi, and we 
started again, in the hopes of catching up his regiment. I confess I should have 
preferred to have been ultimately placed in the hands of any soldiers but Spahis, 
as I imagined that an escort of these grim Africans would be the most unfavourable 
one possible for a pacific approach of the Prussian lines. Our Spahi was wounded 
in the jaw, and was likewise drunk, and nothing but the authoritative tone of the 
officer with me reduced him to order, and ultimately sleep. 

We now came into a region of burning ricks: the Franc-tireurs had set fire to 
all in the neighbourhood, and the few peasants left watched the destruction of their 
property with streaming eyes. As we passed close to the burning cones we could 
see the furnace of flame seething and coiling in the interstices; and the hot blast 
frightened the horse and made him rush wildly along the narrow road. Soon we 
came to the direct route between Paris and Metz, and found it encumbered, to 
hinder the advance of the Germans. ‘The paving stones were torn from their places, 
the trees on either side were felled, but as yet there was everywhere a space left 
to admit of the passage of a carriage. Presently we came to a trench where men 
were busily at work ; they urged us forward at full speed, saying they were on the 
point of blowing up the road. No sooner had we passed this danger than another 
batch of men shouted to us to stop for dear life; and, looking up, we perceived a 
tree, cut through at the base, swaying in the air ere it fell: a crack of the whip 
launched the carriage out of its reach, and we heard it fall with a thud in our rear 
Either side of the road to Paris was lined with houses and pretty suburban villas, 
the pride of French Jdourgeoiste, all desolate. Squads of Franc-tireurs met us at 
frequent intervals, and I fancy our wounded Spahi served as a passport, and saved 
us from interference. 

At length, at four in the afternoon, to our great satisfaction, when almost under 
the forts of Paris, the Spahi gave a wild yell of delight on descrying the red cloaks 
and the horses of his regiment far away up the road. He chuckled, he laughed, 
and he cried, all because he saw a prospect of recovering his horse. A few minutes 
more, and we found ourselves in the midst of two regiments of cavalry, Spahis and 
Chasseurs. My companion decided, somewhat to my relief, to commit me to 
the care of the Chasseurs, and in a short time an escort of thirty men, including 
a lieutenant and a trumpeter, was prepared as my “ parlementaire.” I was placed 
under its protection, and bade a grateful farewell to the staff officer who had 
accompanied me from Paris. 

The sky was lowering, and shortly the rain began to fall. Our intention was to 
make for Clayes, which we imagined to be already occupied by the enemy. As we 
trotted along, the officer, touching his cap, asked me my name, with a civil excuse 
that he had not heard it when we were introduced. He was a_ good-looking, 
matter-of-fact youth, who had been under the burning sun in Algeria with his 
regiment at the beginning of September, and now, in the third quarter of the moon, 
found himself face to face with the northern invaders, in the chill autumn air. 
Not long after we started some panic-stricken peasants warned us that the road in 
front of us was about to be blown up, and a soldier was despatched at full 
gallop to save our communications. We cross-questioned Franc-tireurs and peasants 
as to the movements of the Prussians, and at length learnt, for certain, that a few 
of their cavalry had entered Clayes during the day, and had soon afterwards quitted 
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it. The officer turned to me, and asked, with a half-inquisitive smile, whether “I 
was prepared to sleep under the de//e étoile.” It was already getting late, and it 
would not do to enter Clayes and be surprised in the night. He and his men 
would be taken prisoners, and I should enter the Prussian lines shorn of the dignity 
due to my mission. I had had nothing to eat since the early morning, and while 
expressing my willingness to sleep—not, alas! under the de//e éfoi/e, but in the rain— 
I could not resist asking a question as to whether they had any provisions with 
them. He replied in the negative, and we directed our horses off the road, in 
search of comparative shelter beneath the trees. 

Before we had had time to settle on a spot for our bivouac, an officer of Franc- 
tireurs appeared, who, on learning that the escort belonged to the premiers Chasseurs, 
greeted them heartily as his old regiment, and proposed that we should share 
pot-luck with him; we cordially accepted, and, retracing our steps, found ourselves 
in a camp of about a hundred Franc-tireurs. Night had fallen. The officers and 
men were gathered together in a clump of ruined out-houses. The horses of the 
escort were soon picketed in an adjoining field, and the captain of Franc-tireurs 
invited me to follow him. A slight delay, caused by my horse refusing to cross a 
little ditch, separated us, and before I could rejoin him a menacing soldier barred 
my way. He refused to allow me to pass, and derided my assurance that I had 
come with an escort and was invited by his captain to dinner. I was so close to 
both my protectors that I attempted to force my way, but was brought up short 
by the muzzle of the soldier’s gun and the click of the cock; so I devoted my 
energies to inducing my horse to stand still till some one arrived to deliver me. 
A Franc-tireur who had overheard the invitation endeavoured to get me through, 
but the sentry, steadfast to his duty, said he would shoot me if I advanced. 
Presently the captain of the escort, having noticed my absence, returned, and after a 
short explanation I was allowed to pass. 

The barn was full of animation: at a large fire in the centre, cooking was going 
on. The only chair in the place was given to me, and I relished the fotau-feu 
with hearty goodwill. An officer next to me entertained me with a story of how 
he had gone out in the dusk of the morning, and, hearing that there were “ hurlans ” 
at a neighbouring farmhouse, had lain in ambush and shot three individuals one 
after the other as they emerged, whom on approaching he discovered to be not 
“hurlans,” but peasants. ‘The captain told me he held control over his men_ by 
humouring their inclinations ; and their inclinations appeared to me to be not such 
as would conduce to the general welfare of society. Inquiries were naturally made 
as to who I was, and when my mission became known I was treated with a 
consideration from which I would fain have been exempt. A deserted stable was 
allotted me to sleep in, and eight Franc-tireurs were told off to sleep with and 
guard me. I was placed in the centre, and they lay in a circle round me. In fact, 
I was more a prisoner than a guest. Extra pickets were placed in the neighbour- 
hood, and I was informed that on the slightest alarm I should be hurried off to a 
place of safety. The captain of the escort now left me, as he had to pass the night 
with his men at a short distance, and I lay down on the ground with some 
uneasiness at being alone with my lawless protectors, which was not diminished 
by overhearing loud complaints at the additional duties imposed upon them by 
having to watch over um agent diplomatique. Silence was ordered, but it was only 
preserved on the occasional appearance of an officer, who repeated the injunction 
in a stentorian voice. Just as I had dropped off for my first sleep, I was aroused 
by soldiers bringing me a mattress, so that I might have slept could I have dis- 
regarded what passed around me: every hour some of the men who were in the 
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stable with me were ordered to take their turn in mounting guard, and they never 
consented without a violent altercation with the serjeant who came to call them. 
Two Poles were specially irritable on being roused, and threatened to desert on the 
first opportunity if they were forced to go; but the dispute always ended in the 
superior carrying his point. I could not help feeling that there was a grim humour 
in my sleep being rendered impossible by the precautions taken to ensure my rest. 

At four o’clock on Thursday the 15th we were all stirring; and having sought 
the captain of the Franc-tireurs to express to him my hearty thanks for the 
hospitality and shelter he had afforded me, I regained my escort, and in the grey 
light of the early dawn we once more started on our journey. 

Clayes, like the villages in the neighbourhood, was silent and abandoned. An 
old man sitting on a doorstep informed us that twenty men of the Prussian cavalry 
had been there on the previous day and retired. Shortly afterwards we crossed a 
massive old stone bridge, which had resisted all efforts to blow it up. The sun 
had risen, and was beginning to dissipate the shroud of mist which had rendered 
it dangerous to advance otherwise than at a foot-pace: we scanned the plains right 
and left of us with eager eyes, and when the road led to the horizon in front, we 
halted and sounded the trumpet. Taking this precaution, we had advanced some 
five kilometres when we descried, about a thousand yards off, a single figure close 
to a haystack, on a road at right angles to the one on which we were. We halted, 
and immediately a second figure appeared ; and now the sunlight glistening on their 
guns assured us that they were soldiers. We trumpeted, and more men appeared 
from behind other haystacks farther down the road ; and presently numbers began 
to emerge from the gateway of a farm about half a mile down the bye-road on the 
right. Then, leaving our escort on the high road, the lieutenant, the trooper with 
the white handkerchief, the trumpeter, and I, branched off and made at a foot-pace 
across the field in the direction of the farm. ‘The handkerchief tied to the end of 
a long tapering branch, which had, the day before, attracted the chaff of some 
soldiers of the line, who inquired if we were going on a fishing excursion, now 
guaranteed us against Prussian bullets ; and I approached half a dozen men, with 
their guns to their hips ready to fire, with the assurance that our white flag protected 
us from danger. As soon as we were within hail they bade us halt, and asked 
what our business was, and I replied in my best German; on that, one of the 
soldiers fetched a sergeant, and the sergeant fetched an officer, and the officer 
requested the lieutenant of the Chasseurs to go with him, and to leave the rest of 
the escort with orders not to move from their position. Our path lay by the farm, 
which was crammed with riflemen ; they swarmed out of the gates and out of the 
doors like bees out of a hive, forming a vivid contrast to the deserted habitations 
we had passed. Ten minutes before the land had seemed bereft of human life: 
here, on a sudden, all was animation. 

The village of Villenoy, to which we bent our steps, lies in a hollow: from 
every window peeped a Prussian head, from every door Prussians came out to look 
at us as we passed. The major of the regiment had lodged himself at a pretty old- 
fashioned country house, evidently the Manor House, quaint, with well-kept French 
gardens, looking beautiful in a bright September sun. After a short pause the 
major came out, and having informed himself of the object of my journey, asked 
me to dismount, and offered the hospitality of his quarters to me and to the 
French officer who accompanied me. The latter remained while a safe-conduct 
was made out to ensure his return in case he met with Prussian troops on his 
way back, and the little that passed between him and his enemies was marked by 
appropriate courtesy on either side. His mission, which was to place me in the 
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hands of a German officer, was accomplished, and having received my best thanks 
for his care and attention, he rejoined the escort. 

The ride through the fresh morning air made me readily accept breakfast from 
my new protectors, while orders were sent to prepare a horse and a guard to 
accompany me to Meaux. The German officers talked much of the campaign, and 
while acknowledging that there were probably yet hard moments in store for them, 
expressed implicit confidence in “ Bismarck and Moltke” pulling them through. I 
learnt with great. satisfaction that the King and the Chancellor were to arrive at 
Meaux in the afternoon. Up to that moment I had been in complete ignorance of 
the whereabouts of the royal headquarters, and very anxious at the prospect of a 
prolonged absence from Paris. At such a crisis time was invaluable, and if the 
King had been at Compiégne a collision with troops about the capital might occur 
before I could regain my post. An officer and two dragoons guided me to the town, 
and we alighted at the residence of a Prussian general. A Prussian band was 
playing before the house, and idlers were listening to it. I explained my object, 
and was conducted to the Mairie, where I received a ticket billeting me upon the 
Hotel du Grand Cerf, in the Rue St. Christophe ; and there, having all the day 
before me, I went gratefully to bed, and slept for three hours. 

Meaux is a pleasant-looking town, with a handsome cathedral, and a bishop’s 
palace adjoining, where the King was expected to put up. The inhabitants had not 
fled, and appeared to receive the invaders with sullen civility. The German officers 
in my hotel paid for all they took, but the accounts were long before they were 
settled, from the difficulty of turning thalers into francs. The Germans attempted 
to explain themselves in French, and the French endeavoured to understand ; but 
the difference of language and the difference of money entailed endless confusion. 
Good behaviour prevailed on both sides, and a stranger dropped from the skies might 
have traversed the town without suspecting that it was a prey to foreign invasion. 

In the course of the afternoon I learnt at a bookseller’s that the King was to 
put up at a house on the Boulevard, and sauntering towards the spot I saw a 
guard of honour drawn up before a handsome building standing back from the 
street, and fronted by a garden. His Majesty arrived at about half-past five o’clock. 
He drove up in an open carriage by himself, some half-dozen carriages full of 
officers following. ‘The guard of honour cheered him as he drove into the gates of 
his temporary home. I watched eagerly for the well-known face of Count Bismarck, 
and when all the carriages accompanying the King had passed, I half feared, not 
seeing him, that after all the Chief Minister might have separated from his 
Sovereign. A minute more and my fears were dispelled : three carriages approached, 
in the first of which sat the Chancellor of the North German Confederation, alone, 
like the King. It stopped at a house in a narrow street in the town, and when 
he had alighted I addressed myself to an officer who had followed in the second 
carriage, and, stating my business, requested him to ascertain when I might have 
the honour of being received by Count Bismarck. Within two minutes I was shown 
in to His Excellency, and delivered to him the despatch with which I was charged. 

I have no hesitation in confessing that as I disburthened myself of this document 
I relieved my mind of a heavier weight: I had placed it in a courier’s bag, I had 
locked the bag, had slung it on my shoulder, and had kept it by my side when I 
slept ; yet I could never divest myself of a vague apprehension, and of a sense of 
the appalling absurdity of finding myself at the Prussian headquarters, after all the 
ceremony of the journey, without the despatch. 

Count Bismarck’s treatment of me, which was kind in every way, was no doubt 
due to old Frankfort associations, when my father and he were colleagues. I refused 
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his offer of a bed, as my things were already at the hotel, where I thought 1 
should be more at my ease. 

On taking leave of him at about half-past ten in the evening, he said, “I would 
lend you my horse, but flags of truce have been fired on. I hope you will get 
through safely, but I cannot risk my horse being shot.” And so we parted. 

On the morning of Friday the 16th I paced up and down the street, impatiently 
waiting for the escort to take me back, and at last began to fear that its delay 
might prevent me from reaching Paris the same evening. As I was both very anxious 
to deliver the return despatch with which I was charged, as quickly as possible, 
and indisposed to pass a second night with Franc-tireurs, I hailed the appearance, 
at half-past nine, of an officer, a Dragoon trumpeter, an Uhlan, and a led horse, 
with delight. My wallet was speedily strapped to the saddle, and with a kindly 
farewell to my friendly landlady I started on my homeward journey. 

At the point where, the day before, I had entered the Prussian lines a detach- 
ment of Prussian Dragoons crossed our path, which lay along the high road. The 
officer in command saluted the officer with me, and excused himself from any parley, 
saying he was in a hurry. On nearing Clayes, the Uhlan approached a fence, and 
having pulled a stake out of it, tied thereto a white handkerchief. As we clattered 
through the deserted streets two old men came out to look at us. I presume it was 
the first appearance of the enemy, for I heard one of them exclaim, “ “2 dien/ ce sont 
des hommes comme nous.” Indeed, the stories of the Prussians prevalent among the 
peasants would lead to the belief that the invaders were an army of monsters. 

Soon after we had passed the town we heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
behind us, and, looking back, saw the detachment of Prussian Cavalry coming 
quickly along the road in our rear. I expressed my anxiety to the officer with me, 
who, however, needed no word from me to see that their advance would com- 
promise our pacific character, and, wheeling his horse round, he rode back and 
gave the necessary orders for them to stop. The woods now lined the road on 
either side ; and, knowing that the neighbourhood was full of Franc-tireurs, to many 
of whom a flag of truce was an unknown mystery and whose greatest glory was a 
pot-shot at an Uhlan, I was glad at about one o’clock to get to a village and an 
unmistakable barricade of muskets gleaming behind it. 

We approached with due caution, and about as much trumpeting as on the 
previous day. The expression of the Franc-tireurs who came forward to receive us 
was much more grim than that of the Prussian outposts, and we had to wait some 
time before an officer of sufficient rank was found to authorise my reception. 
Meanwhile, one of the soldiers, probably an Alsatian, had fraternised with my 
Uhlan in his own language, and gave him a bottle of wine to drink. When at 
length the officer did arrive, he was very curt till he had examined my papers, 
and then no one could have been more civil. He, however, informed me that I 
should have to walk the whole distance to Paris (ten miles), as the road was so 
broken up that even a horse could not pass. I thanked the Prussian officer for 
his protection, and having obtained for him a safe-conduct to return, proceeded on 
my way, accompanied by the captain of Franc-tireurs. He offered me_ breakfast, 
and we went into his quarters, a little villa by the roadside, the pet nook of some 
worthy Paris tradesman, turned inside out by the retreating soldiery. My meal 
consisted of wine and greengages: all else had been devoured by the company, 
unbidden, alas! by the proprietor. An hour's walk brought us to Bondy, where I 
was taken to another detachment of Franc-tireurs, and the officer in command 
furnished me with a guard of ten men and a lieutenant, to escort me to Paris. 
Thus protected, I made my final start. Even walking for the first part of the 
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way was no easy matter. The paving stones had been torn up, the trees on either 
side felled, and at intervals of half a mile there were deep trenches cut in the road, 
with mounds of earth, surmounted by branches, which we had to climb or 
circumvent. As we neared Paris we fell in with trains of peasantry arriving with 
household goods and provisions. ‘The lieutenant sent forward one of his men to 
hire carriages inside the gates, in order that we might not march in procession 
through the streets. I suggested that I could find my way in safety when I was 
once within the walls, but he replied that his orders were to conduct me to the 
Embassy, and that he could not depart from them. 

On reaching the gate we saw some commotion, and found that our Franc-tireur 
who had gone before to order the carriages had been arrested ; and it took some 
time to rescue him from the clutch of the over-zealous National Guards. Once in 
the evceinte, 1 attracted general attention, which at last became so unpleasant 
that the officer proposed to me to take his arm, that the crowd might see I was 
not a prisoner. It was no small relief to get to a hackney-coach stand, and into a 
carriage. The mob peered through the windows of the cab, and we drove with 
difficulty through the crowd. But my troubles had come to an end, and in half an 
hour we reached home. I saw the arms of my guard piled in court. My escort 
of Franc-tireurs had arrived first, and was waiting to receive us,—probably the first 
time that military had ever been within the British Embassy. 

It was five o’clock on the 16th of September, and on looking round and seeing 
the quiet walls I had known so long, it was well-nigh impossible to believe that 
eight hours before I had been in the midst of the German host. The garden 
sward was as green as ever, the flowers as bright, the fountain trickled as quietly ; 
and I said to myself, “ Is it a nightmare, or have I indeed to-day seen abandoned 
towns, blown-up bridges, burning ricks, the havoc and desolation of War?” 


EpwarpD B. MALET. 
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” ND this is the very last time,” muttered the man as the door opened. 
“The very last time,” he repeated, as he sat waiting in the pretty, 
glowing drawing-room. 

Then She came in, and the room became beautiful, because prettiness was not 
of her. 

They sat together and talked ; and, during a little interval, the man’s heart jogged 
his elbow in an irritating way, and murmured, “This is the very last time.” 

“Yes!” said the man, aloud; and She, smiling, asked to what his affirmative 
referred. 

Then they talked again on various subjects which related to the man; for She 
knew all his past and something of his future. 

“Why are you sad to-day?” she asked after a while. 

The man hesitated. “Because . . . I don’t know why I am sad: at least, I 
can’t tell you.” 

“May I tell you a little story?” asked she. 

“ Please.” 

“Listen, then; but remember, my stories are not personal. There was once a 
man who never was a boy because he had been unable to spare the time. Being 
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a boy, or even a youth, uses up a lot of time at the beginning when time seems 
short, and adds it on to the end; but circumstances, and loneliness in strange 
places, made it impossible for the man in my story to invest time in this way, 
So he skipped boyhood and youth, and went straight into manhood in a strange 
country.” : 

“And what effect on him did that have?” asked he in the drawing-room, who 
had become interested after the story’s first sentence. 

She who told the story smiled, and, continuing, said: “It had on him the 
effect of tropical sun upon vegetable life. It made him premature in all ways, but 
strong also, and glorying in his strength. A great deal was shut out of his range 
of vision, and his life’s limits were narrow; but, in those limits, very intense. ‘To 
him, the world was himself,—he and his work, his aims, his strength. Nothing 
else, you understand. Having missed youth, enjoyment did not come _ into his 


scheme. He did not look about him for life’s soft lights or its music, and so never 
saw or heard them. He had no time.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, it was a pity. Well, then one day, by chance, he met Femininity— 


happened upon her, munching cake and sipping tea. Femininity smiled prettily at 
the man, and offered him cake and tea, which he took with nerveless fingers, gasping 
and staring the while in pleased amazement. Then Femininity’s rosy, dimpled fingers 
went tripping daintily up and down the keyboard of a piano, and she sang to 
him; every note in her rippling little ballad twanging a response on one of the 
man’s heart-strings. And he asked himself... Well, let me see: he asked 
himself ——” 

“Why,” interrupted he who listened in the drawing-room; “why he had never 
before known that this was the world, and how he had been led to think that his 
life was the real life of the world.” 

“Ves: that was what he asked himself. And so dainty little Femininity, 
smiling all the while, drew aside the lace curtains which had hidden from his range 
of vision the Byzantine alley wherein she lived; and he, looking down the alley 
with her, decided that it was the real world—that his world so far had been a 
dreary phantasy of his own creation. The man’s lights were not wide nor deep, 
but very intense; and of course he laid his heart—new found—reverentially and 
unreservedly at Femininity’s feet. Femininity laughingly accepted the heart, and 
then 

“ Meeting another man at the corner of her alley,” said the listener, “ threw the 
heart down, still laughingly, and went back to the piano with her new friend.” 

‘Exactly. Well, now the man was in a very sorry plight, because he had lost 
his own world—the self-created phantasy—and being forsaken in the new world by 
her to whom his heart had been given, he could not find his way.  Disillusion 
blinded his eyes with tears, and, groping about in the Byzantine alley, he— 

“He met Frou-Frou. You must let me tell this piece,” said the man in the 
drawing-room. ‘He met Frou-Frou, who happened to have wandered carelessly 
from out her Moorish alley into Femininity’s domain. He looked like a man, so 
Frou-Frou welcomed him with fascinating, lower Bohemian good-fellowship, and 
swung aside the rich drapery and heavy perfumed curtains which had hid from his 
view the world of brighter, flashing lights and dancing music, in which she lived. 
Looking into this world, the man drew a long breath of satisfaction; and, as Frou- 
Frou challenged him with brimming champagne glass upraised, he said: ‘This is 
undoubtedly reality—the abandon of real life in the actual world—unlike my previous 
fancies, which were absurd.’ And when the very first greyness came, and the 
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flashing lights paled in the dawn hour, Frou-Irou, being tired and sleepy, carelessly 
laid open the pages of her frailty’s private diary—and the man read. Having read, 
he knew, and was numbed. So, in the ghostly morning twilight, he groped his 
way out into the ‘no man’s land’ which lies between the alleys of extreme, and 
realised that he had not found the real world after all. Still, he had lost his own, 
and when... Well 

“No,” said She who listened; “you cannot tell this part. I must, for he 
did not go into another alley, you know. He wandered into the cloisters of a 
white marble temple, because, in the brightness of the sunlight which came after 
dawn, he saw a pure presence—a girl—standing on the threshold. He approached 
the presence, so he longed for rest, though after his two phases he felt he had no 
right. She was so pure and white; the innocence of knowing nothing gleaming 
on her forehead. She could not, like the others, conduct him into her world, 
because she had not yet crossed the threshold of the temple herself; and she 
knew nothing of that which he had lived and seen. Still she was a girl, and his 
worship pleased her. Very sweetly, though all unknowingly, she helped him to 
take his stand beside her on the threshold; she understanding nothing, and never 
dreaming but what he too had the earliest phases to pass, and could enter her 
temple with her. But when her innocence of ignorance had spread itself round 
the man for a while, the crude purity of it—the = 

“The nothing-knowing, nothing-seeing, nothing-understanding spotlessness of it 
all, almost choked him,” said the man in the drawing-room. “And he realised 
that since he had not at the beginning found this world, he could not enter it 
now, or at least not accompanied by the cold whiteness of the ‘little maid who 
hath no breasts.’ So now, in real despair, he turned away from the classic temple, 
feeling not only that he had failed to find the real world, but was unfit to be 
taken into it. ‘Then, as he walked miserably away, an angel from heaven came 
across his path, and laid her cool hand on his forehead, so that——” 

“No, dear! A woman—only a woman. But, she showed him that he was 
already in the real world, and that she was too; but that he kept gazing into little 
phases of life, and, thinking each was life itself, was almost broken-hearted when 
he found himself unfitted to “ve in a phase. He was very happy with the Woman, 
because he loved her; and yet, thinking that he must be ef some one of the 
phases—the little phases—he had seen, not knowing that they were of him merely, 
he fancied the Woman must be apart from him: that——” 

“This must be the last time ? ” 

“Exactly. But, oh, the Woman understood ; she knew that he was really of 
the same life and world as she; she thought—that he loved her; and si 

“She loved him?” 

“Yes, dear!” 
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CONCERNING KINGS AND 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TOLSTOY AND 
DOCTRINE OF PERFECTION. 
AM reading Nietzsche and Tolstoi. Each 


tells me that the morality of the day is 
all wrong, and that he has discovered the 
one true way of salvation. Life, cries 
Nietzsche, strength, sunshine, beauty. Death, 
cries Tolstoi, pity, holiness. 
Tis all as old as the hills, and withal so 
simple that one wonders why Nietzsche 
should have needed eleven volumes to say 
it in and Tolstoi endless pamphlets. I never 
can understand the lengths to which some 


abnegation, 


authors go in self-repe- 
tition. Half the books 
are written to prove 
that water is dry, and 
the other half that it’s 
wet. If you would only 
stop and think just for 
\, | one moment, cries Tol- 
; stoi, you would at once 
see what a ridiculous 
life you are leading and 





EMPERORS—WITH ODD 
NIETZSCHE—NOT TO 


REMARKS ON VULGAR VENICE AND 
MENTION SPINOZA’S 


you would refuse to lead it any longer. 
and think! Ay, but ’tis difficult thinking to- 
day. It will be all over and done with so long 
—by the time you read this—that the Triple 
Alliance may be in three pieces ; but for the 
moment the complications of European 
politics alternately startle and depress my 
day with furious cannonades of honour from 
an Italian gunboat and brazen dronings of 


Step 


national anthems from a German band. 
For the young man whom Tolstoi has 


described as the most comic figure in Europe, 
coming to meet Umberto I. in Venice, in- 
considerately stationed his yacht just outside 
my window ; and though he is gone at last, 
Gott set gedankt, the echoes of him still 
linger in irrelevant cannon-shots that send 
the pigeons scurrying in mad swoops, while, 
as if removed from the oppression of his 
presence, the band of the Hohenzollern plays 
London music-hall tunes all day long, 
commencing, significantly cnough, with “Oh, 
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Mr. Porter, what a funny man you are!” I 
never realised how international is our 
music-hall till I heard Italians staggering 
home at midnight, singing “Two lovely 
black eyes” in choice Venetian. A beautiful 
yacht this AHohenszollern, as large as an 
Atlantic liner: I suppose an Imperial yacht 
is like an Imperial pint. “Iwas a great 
moment when it sailed in round a bend, 
slow and serene—a glorious white vessel, 
radiant with flags, stately and majestic in its 
movement as a sonnet of Milton, and about 
it a black swarm of gondolas, those of the 
noble families equipped with half a dozen 
gondoliers in green, yellow or blue liveries, 
and at the stern of each boat a trail of silk. 
And the dense crowds huzzahed, and the 
band played “God Save the Queen,” only 
in German, so that it meant, 


Heil dir im Siegeskransz. 


And after that came the Italian national air, 
which isn’t an anthem but a quick march, and 
so lacks dignity. The Wachtam Rhein made 
a half-hearted effort to be present, but in the 
night we had the Emperor’s own Sang an 
Aegir, stuck in the middle of a Wagner 
programme. Beyond this, compliment could 
scarcely go. This brazen air was the one jar 
on the poetry of a spectacle possible only in 
Venice. Imagine it! Wagner played on a 
floating fairy-pagoda, built as of gold flame, 





and shot with green and red, on the broad 
bosom of St. Mark's basin, in the divine night, 
the stars seen hanging diversely in free 
space, not stuck like gold-headed nails in 
a dark ceiling ; and in the mystery of the 
darkness, the domes and spires and palaces 
of Venice, and the dim creeping boats, and 
the quivering reflections of the illuminated 
Imperial vessel, and across the narrow track 
of luminous water made by the Pagoda— 
that glittered with a fantastic splendour as 








of Aladdin and Arabian nights—sudden 
gondolas gliding from darkness to darkness, 
the beautiful curve of the prow sharply 
revealed, the gondolier growing semi-trans- 
parent and quivering with light, a strange 
half-demoniac figure bestriding his black 
bark. And, mingled with the music, the 
hum of multitudes and the tramp of feet 
and the silence of the vast night. All as 
Nietzsche's poem on Venice hath it— 
Goudeln, Lichter, Mustk. Yes, they play 
politics prettily on the Grand Canal. Does 
it matter much what is the game? Cannons 
and colour, bands and decorations, bread and 
circuses, emperors uncovering to us, beautiful 
queens waving dainty handkerchiefs—this 
is what lies behind the dry Treaties of the 
history books. A few short weeks back we 
had been very angry with our King, and 
had talked of Republics and what not. But 
the dead men in Abyssinia are dead, and 
we are alive, and the Bengal fire on the 
palaces is really very picturesque. If we 
would only stop and think—just for one 
moment! But there’s the rub. It’s no use 
stopping and thinking, unless everybody else 
will stop and think at the same time. For 
you cannot refuse to lead a life that every- 
body is leading, unless you are willing to be 
crushed by the revolutions of the social 
machinery. Socialists, for instance, are 
often twitted with not “ behaving as sich.” 
But socialists say that socialism should be 
the law of the land, they do not say that it 
is practicable for an odd man here and there 
to be a socialist in a world of individualists. 
Tolstoi, to be of effect, would have to move 
all mankind at once to renounce its ways, to 
abjure the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life. And he would have to keep on moving 
it, or back it would roll. Mazzini and the 
unification of Italy—what words to conjure 
with! But Mazzini is dead, and how much 
of Italy is alive! ‘Tis more like a great 
show-place, supported by its visitors, than 
areal live country. Stop and think! ‘Tis 
perhaps better not to think, for fear we 
should stop. William II., at any rate—he is 
not likely to stop and think. This young 
man—from all I have observed since he 
became my neighbour—lives a_ highly 
coloured dramatic existence, in which there 
are sixty minutes to every hour and sixty 
seconds to every minute, the sort of life that 
should have pleased Walter Pater. He must 
be a disciple of Nietzsche, a lover of the 















strony and the splendid, this German gentle- 
man who is just off to Vienna to prance at 
the head of fifteen hundred horsemen. 
While he lived opposite me, it was all 
excursions and alarums. 
an emperor is distinctly noisy. 
comic paper suggested that, as a universal 


The local 


genius, Guglielmo II. would at once set 
about rowing a two-oared sandolo, But this 
difficult feat Guglielmo did not essay, being 
convoyed more comfortably in a long-boat 
bya brawny crew. Curious, by the way, that 
transformation of William! 
They announce plays here by 
G. Shakespeare, the divine 
Guglielmo. 

Tis all very well for 
Guglielmo, the gondola of 
Avon, to invite us to sit on 
the ground and _ tell 
stories of the death of kings, 
and in a city of departed 
Doges and lost glories ’tis 
easy to moralise over earthly 
greatness ; but kings are not always dead, 
and I daresay as William II. in his cocked 
hat gazed from the quarter-deck of the 
Hohenzollern at the marvellous but 
tenanted Palace of the ancient Bridegrooms 
of the Sea, he felt that a living lion is better 
than a dead Doge. And yet ’tis a strange 
life. a king’s. What an unreal universe 
of flags and cannons and phrases must 
monarchs inhabit! Do they think that 
the streets are always gay with streamers 
and bunting and triumphal arches, always 
thundrous with throats of men or guns, always 
impassable? Do they imagine their subjects 
pass all their lives in packed black masses, 
waving hats? Poor kings! I always class 
them with novelists for ignorance of real 
life. And to think that they can only get 
to know life from novels! If they would 
only stop and think! But even when they 
do stop, they never seem to think. There 
is Don Carlos, now, whom I miss in my 
afternoon stroll. The poor mock king had 
toleave Venice because his brother-sovereigns 
would not have called upon him. For Don 
Carlos still keeps up the form and style 
of a crowned head, and remains the last of 
the Bourbons, a picturesque ruin, reproach 


sad 


a. 
| GcuicLmo Snanesocage 


un- 


to a blasphemous generation, heedless 
of the divine right of kings. And the 


“divinity that doth hedge a king” can be 
kept up nowhere so cheaply as in Venice 
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As a neighbour , 
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Venice is the dress-coat of cities, making 
all men equal. Well might Wordsworth 
dub her “the eldest child of liberty” ! 
For in the streets of Venice you cannot 
drive or ride — walk you must. No 
gleaming broughams, no spanking steeds: 
nothing—be you monarch or mendicant 

but your two legs. ‘Tis strange, in a land 
of no horses, to find Venetians 
‘Cavalier’ for title of honour. 
surely be called 


styled 
They should 
* Gondoliers.’ the 
gondola is your only chance of display. 
Rich Americans may flaunt it with four 


For 


gondoliers, and print Palazzo on their visit- 
But doctors and lawyers live in 
Palaces, and even a moderate purse can 
your St. 


ing-cards. 
keep a horseless carriage. And 
Mark’s Square, which is 
the largest drawing-room 
in the world, is also the 
most democratic. Ladies 
of quality jostle shawled 
street-walkers, a German 
sailor galls the  kibe 
of a beautiful Browning 
duchess, officers with 
showy epaulettes glitter 
among respectable shop- 
keepers ; helmeted cuirassiers, Austrian ad- 
mirals, policemen with coloured tufts like 
lamp-cleaners, German baronesses, bouncing 
bonnes with babies, garlic-scented working- 
men, American schoolgirls, and kings in 
exile, are mixed pell-mell, all in perfect 
freedom and equality, and, though in the 
shadow of St. Mark’s Church, quite Chris- 
tian. And an Italian crowd is also Christian 
in its freedom from crush. It does not 
turn a féte into a fight and a concourse 
into a competition. Thus, as the Prince 
Consort was amused to find we English said 
of our pleasure-parties, all “ passes off well.” 
Except when there is rain. And the heavens 
threw unmistakable cold water on the Triple 
Alliance. The day of the Emperor’s stay 
was the one wet day Venice had known for 
months—so dank and chill, with so sooty a 
sky, that my friend the artist, who had just 
been reading in the London paper that his 
work had not caught the glamour and the 
colour of Venice, that the South had not 
yet revealed its passionate secrets to him, 
chuckled grimly. What is all this nonsense 
Italian hothouse? At Florence 
I was afraid of being snow-bound in the 
sunny South For, long 
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though the London meteorologists registered 
sunshine, 
‘*Cadeva del cielo la neve 
Con tutta la sua quiete.” 
(Down from heaven fell the snow 
With all its quietness. ) 

This perfect description of snowfall—which 
I found rudely chalked on the wall of 
a Venetian alley—could never have been 
conceived in the Italy of popular imagination. 
The superstition about Italian sunshine is 
like that about Italian beauty. If the 
country about Florence is the loveliest in 
Europe, surely the plain of Lombardy around 
Padua is the ugliest—a land of symmetrical 
tree-stumps and stony villas flaunting them- 
selves on the roadway in pompous publicity. 
In Venice the Emperor seemed specially to 
irritate the elements. The illuminations 
were extinguished by a terrific torrent that 
sent the people pattering away into the 
black starless night, gleaming with rain and 
fire ; and to-night, when the imperial band 
attempted to play Sazg an Aegir again, the 
heavens fell, and audience and orchestra 
vanished in the twinkling of a gas-lamp, 
while the pavement of the piazza glittered 
golden as the facade of St. Mark’s with 
dancing reflections, and the lights burnt 
blue in the wind. Yes, though the papers 
next day said the Emperors Song was 
applauded enthusiastically, Jupiter Pluvius 
at least never plays the courtier, and Boreas 
must be a rude reminder to monarchs of 


i>. 





their essential humanity. Come, let us sit 
on the ground and tell sad stories of the 
colds of kings. In the daylight I chanced 
upon a rough wooden platform, bordered 
with plush and surrounded by tawdry ter- 
races of coloured glass cups. This was 
the fairy, Aladdin-like Pagoda. And such, 
methinks, are kings, on closer acquaintance. 
How majestic seemed William II. and 
Humbert, the Kaiserin and Queen Mar- 
gherita, when, massed in our thousands on 
the piazza, we clamoured for a glimpse of 


them : how inaccessible and star-like when, 
after much exciting but irrelevant shadow 
pantomime, they actually appeared on the 
balcony of the Palace, as if to feed us like 
the pigeons we had displaced! With what 
tumultuous rapture did we behold their faces ! 
Stop and think! You cannot stop and 
think. Enthusiasm is a microbe, and is 
independent of its object : even so we could 
yawn over Punch and Judy, if the crowd 
assembled to yawn. Republicans who came 
to sneer remained to cheer. 

*Tis comic this, 

And comic that, 

And clown on royal pay, 

Sut ’tis Long live wzser Kazser ! 

When the band begins to play. 

And humanity has need of leaders, heroes 
—’tis a primal instinct. The Jews had 
Jehovah Himself for sovereign, but nothing 
would content them but a real man king, 
who should rule them and judge them and 
go out before them in war. Kings were 
leaders once, but in modern days they are 
only symbols, just as flags are: the whole 
force of the nation is behind them, and they 
stand for home and country. This it is 
that gives them majesty and divinity. Tis 
a case of transformation of function, an old 
institution adapted to new uses, and valuable 
partly as giving colour to life, partly for 
preventing the evils which Gibbon so preg- 
nantly showed to be inseparable from any 
system of primacy not based on an im- 
mutable heredity. The trouble is when the 
flag wishes to order the march. 

An unbroken tradition has kept up the old 
phrases of loyalty, and so what wonder if a 
king sometimes takes them seriously! Le 
rot le veult not unnaturally leads sometimes 
to a king willing. And also we are not quite 
conscious of the transformation ; it has come 
about so gradually that no one knows when 
kings ceased to be leaders and when they 
became Flags, and so with the new feeling 
blend confusedly strands of the old. We 
English have abolished the sovereign, but 
we are too loyal to say so. In Germany the 
sovereign has refused to be a symbol, and 
in a country over-civilised in thought and 
under-civilised in action he has had a pretty 
good innings. I must confess I do not find 
this attitude of his merely ridiculous. It 
forces clearly upon the modern world the 
question of kingship, whether it is to be a 
sham or a reality. Unpopular as William II, 














has made himself by his martinet methods 
—ridiculous if you will—yet there is only one 
step from the ridiculous to the sublime. In 
a flippant age he takes himself seriously, 
has a sense of a responsible relation to his 
people. Have you seen the cartoon he 
designed to inspire the nations of the West 
to league together for the protection of 
their ideals against the races of the East? 
The thought may be trite, the philosophy 
leagues behind the doctrines of the Berlin 
Aufgeklarter, but it shows a soul above 
card-playing or court-gossip. What a noble 
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chance there would be for a modern sovereign 
who should really be the head of his people, 
on a par with the culture of his age, in 
harmony with its highest ideals, fostering all 
that is finest in life and character, in art and 
thought! Snobbishness would be converted 
to useful ends, and courtiers would become 
philosophers out of sheer flattery. But such 
a Platonic king is scarcely to be looked for : 
the training is so bad. 

The presence of kings makes places 
abnormal and out of character, but in Venice 
it rather gives one a sense of the true Venice, 
she that once held the gorgeous East in 
fee. For the Venice of every day only escapes 
vulgarity by force of beauty: she lives up to 
the English and German tripper, borders her 
great Piazza with photograph shops, and 
counts on the sentimental traveller to feed 
her pigeons. O that trail of the tourist over 
Europe, falsifying the very things he went 
out for to see! Calum non animum mutant, 
said the Roman poet long ago of travellers, 
but the modern traveller carries his sky with 
him. Instead of “Venice in London” ’tis 
London in Venice. Carefully fenced off from 
the local life by his saé/e d'héte, it is rarely 
that the Briton comes to understand that 
he and not the native is the foreigner, the 
Jorestiere. Cities on show are never real ; 
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they are like people posturing before a 
camera, instead of being taken az naturel. 
And “the season” is the time in which they 
are least real. Too many Cooks’ tourists 
spoil the broth. Cities ez /é/e are masked 
and prankt, and the spring in Italy is like 
one long Forestiert day. At the church of 
Eremitani in Padua I was taken to see some 
Mantegnas at a side-altar while a very devout 
congregation was celebrating Eastertide, and 
the verger unlocked a gate and pocketed his 
tip with undiminished piety. How apt an 
image of life, these Italian churches—some 
of us praying, and some 
of us sight-seeing! It 
must be confusing to the 
celestial bookkeepers to 
distinguish the Bibles from 
the Baedekers. And while 
the real Venice is as unreal 
as the real Florence or the 
real Rome, Venice wel- 
coming her king gives one 
a truer impression of the 





Venice of our dreams, the Queen of the 
seas in the brave days of old. Let us forget 
the steamboats and the iron bridges, let 
us make believe that the Hohenzollern is 
the great Bucentaur, in which the Doge 
went out to wed the Adriatic and which 
that arch-Philistine Napoleon broke up. For 
the Venice of every day is a dead city, with 
nothing left of its ancient glories but wealth. 
Though the millions be reckoned in lire, there 
are over a hundred millionaires in Venice. 
But of that mighty artistic and religious 
impulse which produced countless churches 
and palaces, pictures and frescoes, which 
strewed the very street walls with spirited 
sculpture, and warmed even parochial offices 
with priceless paintings, there is as little 
trace as of the indomitable energy that 
founded a great Republic on wooden piles 
and guarded it from the sea by dykes and 
from its enemies by the sea. The scutcheons 
of its great families are fast becoming archzxo- 
logical, and Americans and Jews inhabit their 
palaces. How great a power Venice was I 
never realised till | was permitted to see the 
Archives. It takes three-quarters of an hour 
to walk through these galleries of town 
records. Miles of memorandums, wilder- 
nesses of reports, acres of ambassadors’ 
letters from every court in Europe, written in 
cipher with inter-bound Italian translations. 
I tried to find the report of the ambassador 
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at the Court of St. James anent the execution 
of Charles I., but gave up hopeless, oppressed 
by the musty myriads of volumes, and found 
comfort in the signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
surely the most regal autograph in the world, 
like some ship going out against the Armada 
with swelling canvas and pennants streaming. 
There's a woman after Nietzsche’s heart— 
strong, splendid, and unscrupulous. If 


‘Nietzsche had married her, he might have 


changed his philosophy. What a diplomatist ! 
To thts day the Dirrettore of the Archives 
of Venice swears by her. Those awesome 
Archives ! The reports of the Council of Ten 
alone stretch away through vasty halls ot 
death. And then people talk of writing 
history ! How fortunate that the exact details 
of royal, political and military events are as 
unessential as they are unattainable! Real 
history consists mainly of the things that 
haven't happened—the millions of everyday 
lives, sunrise and sunset, ships and harvests, 
the winds and the rain, and the bargains in 
the market-place. And now all that great 
Venetian life is over, the dreaded Council of 
Ten is as the dust that covers its reports, 
and the Doge’s Palace is a spectacle for 
tourists at a franc a head. Great Caesar 
dead and turned to show. And those who 
pay the franc scarcely seem to reflect that 
princes and artists did not live and die in 
Italy to help young British or German couples 
over their honeymoon ; that Dandolo and 
Foscari, Sansovino and Tintoretto, passed 
away with no suspicion of that latter-day 
trinity—Bride, Bridegroom, and Baedeker. 
Strange that that which was so real to them- 
selves is so romantic to us! Such is the 
transmutation of time, which can colour with 
poetry things much more prosaic than life in 
ancient Venice. Nothing of us that doth fade 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Poets and seers feel the richness and 
strangeness of the life that is passing under 
their very eyes. With Maeterlinck it is the 
mystery, with Stevenson the colour, with 
Wordsworth the divinity. To see the 
glamour of the contemporary is the note of 
your modern. Whitman spent his life trying 
to see it in the most unpromising materials. 
The wondering perception of steamships and 
electric-cables has already grown dulled to 
us: it requires a Kipling to revivify-it. The 
new photographic process which enables one 
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to carry out Sydney Smith’s desire on a hot 
day, to take off one’s ficsh and sit in one’s 
bones, alone seems wonderful to us ; though 




















to see through a window is just as marvellous 
as to see through a brick wall. For if 77/ 
admirari be the motto of the sage, omne 
admirari is that of the poet, and the poetry 
which wafts from the past to the soul of 
the most commonplace person is seen in the 
present by him who hath eyes. The pathos 
of what must pass away is no less great than 
the pathos of that which has passed away. 
And what produces the art-feeling in both 
cases is the same—the fresh, intense percep- 
tion of things for themselves alone : only the 
ordinary man finds it easier to detach his 
own interests from the past than from the 
present of which he is part. Romance is not 
in things, but in the souls that observe, 
Every place, however enchanted, is in- 
habited by prosaic persons who earn their 
living there. My chambermaid was born in 
Padua—Padua, ever dear to us because 
Portia feigned to have studied law at its 
University. Alas! alas ! the two gentlemen 
of Verona go down to business in tram-cars, 
and the 


** Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of faéry lands in perilous seas forlorn” 





are cleaned and repaired by some one who 
sends in the bill. Yet, since believing is 
seeing, let us behold, not the chambermaid 
and the window-cleaner, but the magic 
casement and the moonrise. And if to the 
commonplace our own age is commonplace, 
yet our age, like youth, is a fault that will 
mend with time. Our politics, and philoso- 
phies too, will crumble and decay, the dust 
will gather on our books and newspapers, 
archxologists will prize our coins, the 
fashion of our ugly garments will grow 
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picturesque, and samples of our streets will 
be rebuilt in exhibitions. What is then left 








to console us for the eternal flux? Only 
that posterity shall grow old-fashioned too, 
while we, like antiquity, shall have enjoyed 
that which never grows old—the sunshine 
and the stars, love and friendship, the smiles 
of little children, and the freshness of 
flowers, aspiration and achievement, thought 
and worship, struggle and_ self-sacrifice. 
These, these are the eternal things—that per- 
sist in every age, in every environment, in old 
Etruscan villages as in the Paris of to-day : 
these are the realities to which “the latest 
scientific conveniences” are but padding, 
and in which we have had no superiority 
over our ancestors, even as we shall have no 
inferiority to our successors, though they riot 
in “Vril” and balloons, and go on Cooks’ 
Tours to the constellations. The network of 
nerves in which we live and move and have 
our being is only capable of a certain quota 
of sensations, and no invention will really 
enlarge our cnjoyments except it be of a 
new set of nerves. Persons whose lives 
have known strange vicissitudes have been 
astonished to find pleasure and pain about 
equally distributed in all ; and I am optimist 
enough to think that no age will be really 
_less unhappy than the present. Reformers 
who imagine they improve on the past age 
do but alter old institutions to fit new feelings. 
Reformers are necessary because otherwise 
the new feelings would be cramped by the 
old institutions. But there is no addition to 
the sum of pleasure. Progress really means 
not lagging behind; and however far we 
march, the same sunshine will throw the 
same shadow of pain across our path. The 
notion of progress, said Spinoza, is a futility, 
because God, of whom the universe is a 
manifestation, is always perfect. Later 
philosophers have found this doctrine a 
barren blind-alley, and craved for the notion 
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of a more energising God. But both notions 
seem perfectly compatible. Progress may be 
just the way perfection manifests itself. The 
universe moves —and at each point is perfect. 
It is as good as it could be—at the moment : 
it could not be any better. For if it could 
have been, it would have been : 
interest in being otherwise. 


it has no 
That it is not 
perfect in our sense of the word matters 
little to the metaphysician. 
limited 


We have such 
experiences of universes that we 
cannot judge what a really good one should 
be like; and to say that ours is bad is to 
foul our own nest. 

He had no doubt of the perfection of the 
universe, that gentle old Franciscan who 
lives with his twenty-nine brethren on the 
islet of St. Francesco del Deserto, a rarely 
visited spot off Venice, that somehow 
reminded me of the island in Mr. H. A. 
Jones’ Michael and his Lost Angel. He had 
never been to Assisi, where his tutelary saint 
was born. “ Have you no wish to see it?” I 
asked. “ My only wish is to obey.” Dear old 
man! He had stopped all his life ; but think- 
ing—ah ! that is another matter. It was in 
this island that St. Francis preached to the 
birds. He was saying the Office when all the 
birds stopped to listen, and St. Francis took 





advantage of the opportunity. It was his 
disciple St. Antony who preached to the 
fishes, and there is a delicious picture in 
Padua showing all the fishes perking their 
heads out of the water and listening in 
devout dumbness. Poor dear fishes! What 
a delightful change to receive from the upper 
world something else than hooks! What a 
sweet simple cloister hath this lonely 
monastery—a plain stone walk under a red- 
tiled arcade supported by rough brick pillars, 
the walls lined by quaint black-and-white 
engravings of saints engaged in miracles, 
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There is a well in the centre which used to 
be of sea-water, but St. Bernard of Siena 
blessed it and it turned sweet. I have 
drunk of the water, so I can vouch the story 
is true. And there is a beautiful cypress 
walk! What a tranquil retreat ! 
“© Beata Solitudo ! 
O Sola Beatitudo !” 


as the inscription over the lintel hath it. I 
do not wonder that St. Francis came here 
when he was greatly fatigued, “after con- 
verting the Sultan of Egypt,’ as the old 
Franciscan naively explained. ’Tis the sort 
of sanatorium Tolstoi would need, after con- 
verting the German Emperor! And despite 
St. Francis, and his doctrine of brotherhood 
with birds and fishes, we go on with our 
cannibal cookery, and even his own Church 
still teaches that animals have no souls, 
though that is perhaps because they have no 
soldi. And despite Tolstoi and his tracts, the 
people who stop will not think and the people 
who think will not stop. For to convert the 
world is the one miracle that the saints 
have never compassed. Yet is the sunshine 
of these sweet souls never lost, and the 
gentle mien of the old Franciscan made me 
feel at peace even with my sandolier when I 
found him sound asleep in his boat, wrapped 
up in my cloak 

And these are the types of character 
Nietzsche would destroy. They are de- 
generative, forsooth! They make against 
life and the joy thereof. Ah, but the joy of 
life is not only the joy of self-assertion : there 
is the joy of self-effacement, which is only an- 
other form of self-expression, the assertion of 
a higher self. That was the secret of Jesus, of 
Buddha. Whereas the doctrine of Nietzsche 
—Cest le secret de Polichinelle. The man in 
the street needs no encouragement to en- 
joyment. It is only by the travail of the 
centuries that he has been taught to prefer 
to his own pleasure somebody else’s absence 
of pain. Human nature is like Venice or 
Holland—a province slowly wrested from the 
sea, and secured by dams and dykes. Woe 
to him who makes a breach in the sea-walls ! 
And yet Nietzsche is to be read, though ’tis 
a pity he is to be translated into English for 
the seduction of unripe minds. The desue- 
tude of Latin as a common language for 
scholars is to be regretted; it kept the 
thinkers of Europe in touch, and kept out the 
profanum vulgus. As 1 have often pointed 





out, a truth grows so stale that it is almost a 
lie, and to invert any conventionality is to 
produce what is almost a truth. Truth is 
convex as well as concave. This method of 
inversion is Nietzsche’s main weapon. As 
earnest as any of our pulpiteering Puritans, 
he wears his morality inside out. He denies 
the copy-book, as Luther denied the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. He transposes all moral 
values, finds virtue often weakness and vice 
often strength, girds at all the cloud-spinning 
philosophers, and is one of the most brilliant 
and suggestive of modern writers, full of 
epigram and whimsy, and wielding the 
clumsy German tongue with rare grace and 
dexterity. But, as might be expected of the 
son of a parson, he pursues his reaction 
against conventional cant beyond the bounds 
of legitimate paradox, replacing the narrow 
by the narrower. Nietzsche was necessary ; 
some one had to call a spade a spade. The 
great forces of modern thought, which have 
been gathering for centuries, had to find 
shameless expression ; and Nietzsche’s scorn 
for those who have tried to patch up hollow 
truces with bygone beliefs, and dress up new 
heresies in old Sunday clothes, is amply 
justified. But what is not justified is his 
admiration of himself—an admiration so 
pronounced that it has landed him in a 
lunatic asylum. Our systems of chronology 
ought to be recast, cries he ; and even as men 
have dated from A.D., so are they to date 
from A.N., the year of Nietzsche. Not that 
he expects immediate recognition: “ Zrs¢ 
das Uebermorgen gehort mir. Einige werden 
posthum geboren.” But the bulk of what he 
tells us is really involved in all modern 
conceptions of the cosmos—it could have 
been found long ago in Herbert Spencer. 
Anti-Christ he calls himself, and beats the 
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drum and invites you to inspect the greatest 
philosophy on earth. “Now hold your 
breath with awe,” he has the air of saying, 
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“or if you are not strong enough to hear 
this fearsome truth, go home to the nursery 
and read Hegel.” And after this fanfaron- 
ade, lo! some commonplace that you shall 
find in a hundred modern poets or philo- 
sophers. ’Tis like the clown in the circus 
who works himself up with a mighty pother 
to mount the bare-backed steed, and then 
hangs on to the tail. No, no, good Herr 
Nietzsche, we want our Saints Francis as 
well as our Napoleons. The one kind is as 
much in the “order of nature” as the other ; 
and pity and humility, if they are the virtues 
of “nations in their decline,” are preferable 
to the vices of nations at their zenith. And, 
good Count Tolstoi, a universe of Saints 
Francis would be an intolerable bore. ‘The 
cowl does not cover all the virtues, nor the 
dress-coat all the sins. ’Tis a world we live 
in, not a monastery ; and it is amid the clash 
of mighty opposites that the music of the 
spheres is beaten out. 

“Everything in Venice is delivered up to 
the Evil One now,” writes John Ruskin to 
Father Jacopo of the Armenian monastery ; 
and such has been the immemorial language 
of prophets. I sometimes suspect the Evil 
One deserves more gratitude than he gets. 
Where would be the play without the villain 
of the piece? No, the devil is not so black 
as he is painted, nor the angel so white. 
And hence these incessant swings of the 
philosophical pendulum as one truth or the 
other is perceived. The true ethics of the 
future will give the devil his due, and deduct 
a discount from the angel. 

The Armenian monastery which has posted 
up Ruskin’s letter is paradoxically proud of 
its association with Lord Byron, who studied 
Armenian there ; and visitors come there in 
consequence, and buy books that the monks 
print. So that Satan has his uses, and 
Scripture can quote the devil for its own 
purposes. The book I bought was a charm- 
ing collection of Armenian folk-songs, and it 
contains one delicious poem whose refrain 
has haunted me ever since : 


‘©ON THE PARTRIDGE. 


** The sun beats from the mountain's top, 


Pretty. pretty. 

The partridge comes from her nest : 

She was saluted by the flowers, 

She flew and came from the mountain’s top, 
Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah ! dear little partridge ! ” 
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Only the highest genius—and what is higher 
than the folk-genius ?—would dare to be so 
naive : 
‘* Ah! pretty, pretty, 
Ah ! dear little partridge !” 


And the mention of books reminds me that 
an appalling pile of them awaits review, and 
that Guglielmo II. has driven them out of 
my head. Some I have read and some I 
have skimmed. Let me stop and think! I 
certainly remember Frau Hansson’s Wodern 
Women (John Lane), a highly interesting 
mixture of sense, nonsense, gush, gossip, 
shrewdness, and self-repetition—in brief, a 
proof of its own proposition as to the illogic 
and insufficiency of woman. Her “ six types 
of modern woman,” from Marie Bashkirtseff 
to ‘George Egerton,” are dealt with, not for 
their “new womanhood,” but for the old Eve 
lurking in them all. “They were out of 
harmony with themselves . . . an unnatural 
breach between the needs of the intellect and 
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the requirements of their womanly nature 
Most of them succumbed in the struggle. 
. . . The day came when they found thern- 
selves standing at the door of the heart’s 
innermost sanctuary, and realised that they 
were excluded. Some of them burst open 
the door, entered, and became man’s once 
more. Others remained outside and died 
there.” A conclusion which is strangely co- 
incident with that of Mr. Francis Gribble’s 
The Things that Matter, a title which 
is the best thing in the book, for ’tis a 
really memorable phrase. To the “modern 
woman,” yearning for individuality, what 
are “the things that matter”? Eleanor 
Temple, the lady novelist, finds them in the 
old eternal simplicities of womanhood; and 
because she cannot win her husband’s love, 
after having tried in vain to simplify herself 
back to doll womanhood, eliminates herself 
altogether, making her quietus with a bare 
morphine-syringe. The idea is striking 
enough, but the figure of Eleanor lacks 
“tactual values,” and the story, which is 
written with a touch of style, will probably 
be most read for its topical sketches of literary 
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circles, readily recognisable, and the easy wit 
of its conversation. “I daresay the man 
who doesn’t love his wife fecls pretty much 
in the position of a man who has had a 
hand without trumps dealt to him at whist, 
and I can understand that the game doesn’t 
interest him much until the time comes to 
shuffle and deal again.” This.is but one of 
many good things. Miss Nora Lorimer, in 
A Sweet Disorder (Innes & Co.), says 
ditto to Mr. Gribble, for the last words of 
her book are, “She had confessed to Dacre 
that love was almost as good as_ inde- 
pendence,” and her story is quite of the old- 
fashioned breezy rattling sort that lady 
novelists used to write. But the episode of 
the old maid’s marriage is so good, and comes 
so near the beginning, that it makes the rest 
of the book disappointing. Zhe Captured 
Cunarder (Copeland & Day), on the other 
hand, is too short, and reveals in William H. 
Rideing a writer of singular vividness and 
imagination. A modern pirate in the shape 
of an Irish patriot who preys on English 
shipping is a lovely idea. 

If I mistake not, the same latter-day 
gentleman novelist, preaching polygamy and 
manual labour, who supplies Mr. Gribble 
with an amusing figure, reappears also in 
Mrs. Beringer’s 7he New Virtue (Heine- 
mann’s Pioneer Series), though the lady takes 
him more seriously than the gentleman. 
Set a male to catch a male and a female 
to catch a female. Zhe New Virtue 
threatens to give us a new catchword. The 
book suggests a larger theme than it grap- 
ples with : absurd in its details, absurd in its 
attempt to treat an essentially indelicate 
theme with irritating reticence, it is redeemed 
by some extremely clever characterisation and 
dialogue, both of the most modern sort. 
The Lost Pibroch (Blackwood), by Neil 


Munro, is a rather unreadable book of genius. 
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“ The loch crawled in from a black waste of 
sorrow and strange hills.” The book is full 
of touches like that, and the stories are 
instinct with such vivid elemental life. Neil 
Munro, though not ostensibly of the “ Celtic 
Renaissance,” must rank, I suppose, with 
Fiona Macleod. But these Celts must make 
up their minds to write either in Gaelic or 
in English. Their indecision is irritating, 
The Story of a London Clerk (Leadenhall 
Press) is Dickensy and disconnected, yet 
distinctly to be read for its pathos, humour 
and realistic sketches of London slums and 
shady byways of London life. In 7he 
Legend of Aulus (William Doxey, San 
Francisco), Mrs. Shearer, the great-great- 
granddaughter of Flora Macdonald, has told 
a story from the “ Gesta Romanorum,” with 
more narrative than poetical power, except 
by fits and starts. - There is greater promise 
of new lustre for the name of Flora Mac- 
donald in the appended verses, with their 
thoughtful grace and tenderness. Her 
“ Ballades” are excellent, and her vale- 
dictory poem is a gem. 

In The Judge of the Four Corners (Innes) 
Mr. G. B. Burgin trots out an old but ever 
freshly absurd plot, and makes one regret 
that so charming a talent should run to seed. 
For “ Old Man” and the Judge are powerful 
creations, and the book is full of happy 
If Mr. Burgin could only learn 
that blague is not literature! Zhe Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler (Macmillan) is a story 
that those who like stories will like. If it 
does not continue as brilliantly as it begins, 
if the heroine’s psychology is vague and the 
hero is conventional, Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
is still a remarkable raconteur. The Earth 
Mother (Downey) reveals Mr. Morley Roberts 
at his best : it is original, strong and sombre, 
and though stories should not be illustrated, 
Mr. A. D. McCormick should be praised. 


passages. 
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